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fOREWORD 



• 'South.ern Regional .Educay.ori Board staff were ^ong the earliest to 

initiate the 'promotion, at a national « level,, of the institutional research 

* concept, beginning in the year 1960^ some ten regional meetiiigs have been 

/ - ^ • 

co-s.ponsored by SREB on this tcjpic — introductory orientations to the * 
gene:cal area of institutional r^s^arch, special conferences on sub-^topics 
, sruch. 35. student studies^ concentrated workshops on^.institutional research. ^ 
^^veral volume^ of partial ^r complete proceedings have been published by 
the Board. * * . . * ; 

The Athens Workshop on Institutional Research, co-sponsored with the 
liniversit/ of Georgia, July 16-20, 1967, \^sulted in the presen€--set of ^ 
pdpfers*. Although the volume of publications on jLns^itutioJial research " 
multiplies year by year, there is still a dearth of materials suitable for 
I the purpose of orienting the newcomer into the fields. In light of this^* • 
vacuum, treatments such as the present 'report <;an fill'a most useful functior 
The educational administrator should be fully aware that th^Jre can be' no 
permanent codification of^ prgcedures in^ field which must remain in the ^ ^ 
.forefront of the dianging while change itself is the watchwbrd of higher-- « 

educational relevance\to the modem* world. ^ ^ ' - - ' » 

♦ » . ♦ , t 

I * . : Winfred L, Godwin 

Director * 
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I PREFACE 



The keynote of the Athens ^Workshop on Jrvstitutional Reseai'th was set 
, by W. Hugh -Stickler, quoting Rourke^and ?ro(JJcs (19^6), ^ . . institutional 
• research is a variegated f orm ,of organizati^pnal sMf-study deigned to h^lp 

colleges and universities gather ai) expan4ing range of information .about 
their own interoal .operations an'd the effectiveness with which they are .using 



their resources.** The cone 



icept of cwrtinuipg self-stili^^^^ central to this 

definitj.on. The emphasis upon the colleges* ana* 
* \ * • 



universities'**/ ''own internal ' 



operations and effectiveness" places the^^^ois on' the individual institution 
rather than upon -higher' education in 'i^ener^'^*^*'^This workshop was indeed 
«planned^for personnel in the field of applied ii^titutional research, rather 
than for studentf interested ii|[i%lie broader and X^Tft basic 'field of research 
in higfier education. It was.«ife^iieni<r as' an" introduction to some half-dozen 
topical fields^ in iyhich self'-'study,^conduoted or organized by a central 



institutional research' office, has becpme, most widesj^read today ^ 



} 



^Thfougho^ut this yepprt parenthetical ncJtation is used' in cit^ng^ 
references listed at the end of each paper. See end 6f firs t^ paper ^for 
source of ^above quotation. 



^In a discussioh not available* for inclusion in this volume, ,the, field 
6f c^pus planning an^d facilities anialysis was tr-eated1>y James I. Doi, 
Prolfessor of Jiigher Education, University* of Michigan* Other 'Workshop 
presenTations"^ which do not appear here are^ panel discussion oh "brganization 
for Institutional Research;" moderated by *Galen K. Drewr/, Director, Institute 
6f Highef Elfcation, University of Georgia; aftd a panel discussion on * 
"Isjjios.of Implementing Institutional Research," moderated by A./j^ Bnrinbaugh> 
Consultant, Southern Regional Education Board* . . ' 
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stickler's .paper on student studies reviews the general dimensions of 
.the first topical ,€ield, providing a fee'r'for the kinds of problems which 
^have animated recent tesearch on.student populations. For -the institutional" 
researcher ^who is wondering where .to start, Stickie'r's practical suggestions 
on^^-bolts and nuts" in.student studies offers possibilities. The first ^ 
category-."routine^aild repetitive data* gatheri^'^.-is , in fact, the indis- . ; 
pensable point of departure for any on-going/rograrri^f in^Va^tional research 
which is to be responsive to the ,iypes ofZiestxon/which are colnmonly 'directed 
to offices of institutional^ research. yihe problem of^ow to systematize 
•"routine and repetitive'^ data gatKe^g*;] without this activity becoming an 
endsin itself proved to be a th^ which recurred. Incidentally, .when queried 
on the relative^importance the respective institutional research topics ■ 
to their own respon^ib^j^ties, the greatest , number "of Workshop participants 
chose student ^^J^ies^as paramount. \^ ' ' 

In his>presentation on faculty studies John E. Stecklein details aller- 
fta^ives'J^ systemartizing the d^ta gathering' function* entailed in the W^asftre- 
ment o#fk^cu^ load. Obviously the* local situation Will affect the selection 
^of alfematives. The study\bf faculty load through structured reposing 
pr6ceduTes illustrate.s a salient point which emerged in tfie course of tKe 
,aistussions:__,it was npted that the educational operation, which should.be ' 
^afiynamyc, enlarging' prtfcess, may in fact be subjected to restrictions and 
punda^ies imposed by the definitions required for institutional study. That . 
,he "e/:panding range of information" whidi the colleges and universities 
gathei- may in fact influente the nature o£..the educational operation was* 
impl^d by 'StdcMein in .his review of purposes for which facul ty ..load studies - 
may /be conducted. ' . . > 



' Ivf the "Institutiorial re^e^rch 'operation is sometimes suspected of . 

* - ** . 

imposing an implicit threat to the vigor of * the educational proj^ess, an 

even moi^ frequently octurring ^eurce of perplexity seems to be that .of 

*^ ' • C ' . * 

the explicit role of the institutioi)al research office^r vi^-a-vis policy • 

implications >of institutional^ research findings. Cameron Fincher deals 

with a topic which might be particularly conducive to ambivalences in this 

regard. His presentatjcon suggests that the study of factors having to do 

with'^he' admissions process need not be a sterile preoccupation with minute 

clifferences in degree of precision ♦•attained in predicting succ^s in college. 

The niore^ provocati\?e questions which admissions researchers may ask are in 

fact the bread and butter questions of many a college and university: Who^ - 

shall' be admitted^and how shall this admissions decisions be justified? What 

recruitment practices are indicate(i? And so forth; 

* There is a scho9l of thought which maintains that analysis of*any ques- 

tionrmay result in* completely objective findings, the interpretation of which 

may be confined to a 'series of statements reviewing each possible course of ' 

action and *a description of its consequences. Fincher *s*^ discussion appeSrs 

to make abundantly cjear, however, that merely raising certain questions for 



s;tudy may itself connote more definite commitment to ^a point of vi^w by a 

• .../'.• 

researcher than will any of the possible answers which his findings may yield. 

The paper on institutional research and institutional budgets concerns 
tlV^ topic, among tj^se treated at this workshop, which is perrhaps least oft€n 
an object of analys'is by'' institutional research offices. But ^ if insti^tutional 
research concerns the "effectiveness with which the colleges aj>d universities 
are u^ing their resources,** then the finances of the institutions certainly , 

* . V ' • ' \ » 

constitute a crucial topic of analysis. If such analysis is* not -conducted 
by the office which performs most studies in an institution, there needs to 



be especiall/'dlose liaison between that point an^ the office which conducts 

fiscal ^alyses. Ultimately, ^11 of the institution' sVesources derive -from 

• . » I 

money, and the^ language for evaluating effectiveness of resource utilization 

IS the language of th^ ledger. Jam^s L. Miller, Jr. Ainderscores the require- 
ment that fi§qal analysis be congruent with academic values, a goal which 
may weld involve close participation of institutional research personnel as* 
well as^ faculty in* the fram^ing of categories used In reporting fiscal ' data; ' 

Implied in almost any rationale 'foiuinstitutional research woulcLbe the 
concept of change. There is no justification for*^tudy4ng the internal 
operations .of- *an institution except in the expectation" 6f bringing about 
improvements or of planning for growth.-usually both. Thus, in a real s^ns^ 
the quantitative outcomes^f institutional research is the* construction of 
projections-^prpjection of enrollments, projection of j)rograms; 'projection 
<5f faculty requirements, p^jection of facilities heeded! Uijtil the insti- 
tutxonal reseiarch officer c^n measure and express in numbfrs the subjects 
which he studies, his institutional research is indeed of a "meager *and 
unsatisfactory kind." ^ . 

L\ Joseph Lins, in his presentation on projections, has concentrated 
large volume of methodological "nuts *and bolts" ^material of value to insti- 
tutional research personnel\ His final paper on -data reporting contains 
technical suggestions which arej»not solely applicable to the needs of insti- 
tutionar res^rch operations ;^ the topic of data keeping and reporting was 
included on the program of the Athens Workshop on Institutional Research to 

emphasise that the accumulation of-^organized factual material is prereqiliisite 

" •/ * - ' , . ' , 

to the operation of institutional' reseVi^ch activity on any campus. Whether 

•J ' - • ^ - » * . 

t^jis accumulation comes alJout through a simple set of /manually recorded files' 



or whether it occurs by virtue of a sophisticated computer system, i^. 
* provides^the /'expanding rai\ge *o£ information about the internal operations 
pf the colleges and universities and the effectiveness with which they >r6 
using their resources," which justify the effort and resources required in 
conducting institutional' re's earch. , \ 

/ * ** t E. F. Schietinger- 

\ , Associate Director for Research 
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THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONAL jRESEARCH IN. "THE MANAGERIAL 
' REVOLUTIONcIN HIGHER EDUCATION": AN OVERVIEW ^ 



W,'Hugh Stickler , 
Department of Higljer Eclucation 
Florida State Ufiiversity 



IiTCtitutional^research is 'a relatively new'phenpmenon in American ^ 

. . • ^ ' " 

^higher edu^cation. A decade ago there jjrobably were no't more than a scofef ' 

of bonafide institutional research offices in the entire country. Today ^\ 

if we include*" junior colleges, senior colleges, arid' universities the 

totaUty of American higher education institutioital research, offices 

are probably numbered in the several hundreds?^ "And the number is iircreasing 

dramatically. But let us Dot get ahead ot olir story I . 

During Xhe first two ,or three hundted years of higher education in 

America, colleges and universities did very little in the way <5f studying 

their own operations and problems. In general, \nsti»tutions were small and 

operations were relatively simple. .As President Emeritus J)oak S, Campbell 

of the Florida State University -once put it to me, "In those days institu- 

tions of higher learning could and did fly by the seats of theit pants r*'^ 
' » f • * ' ' ' ' * 

'^ut the days of simple operations in insti'tuti^ns of . Higher , education 

^re over. Enrollments are skyj[OQketing, costs are mounting by leaps and 



^re over 
bGUn^5P j 



I Douii^^ programs are expanding, coll-eges and universities are seeking up 
jl. tinders tand arid to identify more completely with the clientele they serve/ 
"'•^students are restl^s, curriculums^re proliferating, ^eseairch is waxing,- 
competent faculty members are in low supply and hi^h demand, and operational' 
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. pro/iems have increased both in cumber and *in.comFilexity. "Nevy^ l(ooks- at . . 

•objectives must be taken, new* policies must be forraula£ed, new plans mu5»t 

be developed, new administrative procedures must be employed, new teaching 

techniques must come into being, and new evaluative techniques and- devices 

must be put into operation. Ev^n completely n^w insXitutions must be built. 

I need not tell you people' that .operating^ an ipstitytion of higher learning^ 

today i£ an infinitely complicated job. In prder to operate effectively^ ^ 

ur junior colleges, senior colleges, and universities need all the 

they, can get. At least a part of this help is forthcbming tlfrough self 

sttdies^in the form of institutional research. -Some writers -^Royrk©' and 

Br9oks (1966) aipong ot'hers^^'^spfeak o*f institutional re^e^rch as beiiTg an 

integral patt ^f tlie **managert.al revolution" whigh has come to college'^d 

university adAiihistration within the past 10 pr 15' years. lo fact, sa^ 

. Rourke* and Brooks (1966): *'•'•-'*,» 
• • * \. • * 

. I . Instituti9nal research lies at the* hearf pf the trend toward 

. , tKe use of mo'dem management techniques, in higher* education While 

, ^he nature and scope of this 'Xind-of activity has tended to elude' 
precise definition in ^he pasf,'it can be said that 'institutional 
research^ is a variegat^S form of t)rgani2ational self -study designed . , 
^ • to help' colleges* and tiniversities* gather an expanding range of infor- 
. * matiop about their own internal, operations and the effectiveness with,^ 
^ * which they are using their resources. 5y collecting such'data, ^ f 

institutions hope to malce" informed judgments instea^^df guessing or ^ 
relying on. the intuitions of thQ Administrator in framing decisions « . 
on university oolicy. • • « 

In^place'd^ the loose, unstructured, and somewhat casual methods 
^ '."^ of mankgement practiced in colleges fend universities* yi ^the past, we 
" , ^ h^ve seen ^ growing eommitmerit^ to the usijs of automartion in the 5rou- / . 

tifie processes of administration,^an^incTeased resort to data gathering - 
' , aijd ^institiftional) research as a ba:;^is of policy' making, ^d an t * 
expanding effort to deve^loj^ objective criteria for making decisions" ^ / 
*• on tbe allocation of resources instead de leaving these matt:6rs* 6a- 
,^ tirely to the play of canpus. pressures or the fcTrce of tradition* ? ^ ^, 

, Whaf top Administrators and governing board membexs want , nowadays is , 

, ' . V • ' ' ** / • ' -i ' 

the kind of analy2ed4and' classified information theyineerf for makiijg policy 

. and 'regulatory decisions ^n a sotinder basis than hunch or pure ^^uition alone. 

' - ' - ■• ' .12 ^' f •■ . • 

ERIC ' ■ ^ . / — . . , > ' ; . ; 



As discussed here), institutional research refers tp xesearch which is 
; ^ - * , . ' *^ , . 

^directed toward providing data use ffll or necessary in^the* making of intel- 
^igent administrative decisions and/ or for the successful operation,. main- 
tenance.and/Qx improvement of a given institution of higher education. It 
.lacludes the co^lpction and analysis of data used in appraising the environ-" 
ment or "setting" in which the institution operates, in preparing the budget, 
in planning new bu}.ldings, in' ^signing spac^ in existing buildings, in 
dererraining faculty loads^ in admitting students, in individualizing instruc- 
tion,' in planning tlte educational program, "in keeping abreast of student 
prbgress, and tf^edike. 'it is nee^d to facilitate efficient operation, 

but it is also needed to promote qualitative improvements. 

, \ ^ . — . . \ : -A 

The activities and effectiveness' of institutional research agencies 

' ^ .' • * 

* . -> 

vary appreciably in terms of several faotors: < 

First, the inter.ests and aptitudes bf the man i^* charge, set the direc-*^ 

.^lon^^ tha research. At present it is pos3ible for an able, 'strong ^erspn 

^ X * ' " * ' ■ . '^ . ^* / 

to leaVe a substantial imprin\lipon the office of institutional research, 
# * *^ / 

and, as a result, upbn'the i-nstitution he serves. 

Second, external pressures and emergencies, often having to do with 

denands from, legislatures,^ supf)or ting constituencies,, or from the general-^ ^, 

public, *cari set the pattern of the re5&a«ch. In most cases, such current i ^ 

demands leave, little time for'tl^ office^ to.,take^the long look" in helping* , 

president^- and gbvprfiing.'^ards. pian ahead for ^the -years to^come. ^ ^ v ' 

Thirdj repetitive tasjcs of o/ie sort or "another take a lot of time 
, ' ^' ^ ^ ~^ • ' y ' " ^ r^" - 

for example, space utilization studies, ,cost studies, assembling enrojlme^t 

statistics, distributions of facult^ loads) and analyses ofjstudent grades. 

^ l"^ ' ^ - * T . - 

Such data are valuable in setting trend lines ov6r the years, but^Jie 'agency's 
staffing, should be-: adequate to permit other kinds of. 'studies as weld. 



• Fourth, /"senatorial courtesy" 'keeps some institutional research agencies 
out of certain are^s of possible research, such as the evaluation of ^teaching 
and other aspects^f the €?ducational process which^ traditionally haveybeen 
the provi;ice of the faculty; There is tendency to avoid "controversial areas. 

Fifth and last among these' examples of influ^cing factors is the prdb- 
lem of how to organize and administer institutional, research. * Probing cjuqs- 
tions threaten tomfortable old ways^ increase ;feelings ^of insecurity in 

•acjininistrators and facuj^ty^ alike, and reveal Vskelelons in the closet" to 

' « • ' /- - • 

critical outsiders. Coij^inuing self-examination is not easy to take.* Diplo- 
macy and professional integrity of the highest order axe required to acjiieve 
good research Results in the face of these difficulties. But the job can be 
done! I sha^l have more to say on, this point later in this presentation. 

Insl:itution^l research may be either basic or applied. In practice it 
is usually applied; it deals primarily Vith the on-going operat?)fonal problems 
of the institution. . As^ A. J.. Brumbaugh (1960) describes it, it is ^'re^earch 
designed to~improve institutions of higher learning." 

The idea of institutional* research is not new «al though the designatio'n 

4 - • r 

has not always been thus dnd although implementation has been slow until . 

recently. Here and there a president, dean, business maiager, registrar, pr 

other officer for years has been making regular and/or occasional institu- 

tignal studies. At^ the institutional' level Stephens* College has had an 

organized institutional research service for upwards of half aj century: (since 

1921), Th^ University of Minnesota and the University .of Illinois, among ^ 

' others, have operated organized^self-study^prpgrams for seveijal djecades. 

_^s a^national movement, however, .institutional research has developed rapidly^ 

only since the end of World Wir II and especial^y^ during the/ past 10 or 15 

' ' t * 

years. Only within the past decade or so has the teVm "institutional research 

" r • ' ' " 1/4 • • * ^ I 

O ,iined'*c6nsisti5nt aiwLwi.de currency. JL tt ^ . 



. TTiat there is growing interest in institutional research among the 

jinfior colleges, senior colleges, and universities ^ of this country is in- 

dicatted by ^an abundance of evidence. I shall mention only five matters in 

tlij»s regard. First, a number of major conferences, institutes, and work- 

shops -- perhaps a dozen or more have now been held and have been well* , 

patronized. Among, others three earlier institutes on institutional research 

Sponsored by the ^Southern Regional. Education Board -~ held at the Florida ' 

' State University/, at the University, of Texas, and at the Universitj^ of 

Kenjiucky in that chronological order -- enrolled far more persons than w^re 

originally anticipated. And just last summer a splendid .two-week- workshop 

at the" University of 'Texas was .operated by SREB for a limited enrollment. 

* . . ' * > 

Secondy there is now a national forum qH institutional research.^ ^ 

Although it began as an informal gathering of a dozen or a- score of persons 

m a hotel room_in Chicago, it has now grown to a, |roup of several hundred ♦ 

institutional research "Wor^^^V_,Last spring (1966) in Bc^ston the group 

designated itself the- As sqlii at ion fot^stitutional Research" (AIR) and 

ad(^t&d a constitution. ^arlieiTthis year the Association met here at tlie 

University of Georgia. So now it is a going concern. If the p*articipants 

in the Workshop,^ are not^ajready member^ of AIR -I* would strongly recommend 

that you consider affiliating with this fine new organisation. _ / / 

Third, both the* American Council on Education and the U. S. Office\of 

Education have establislr^d offices .to facilitate institutional research work 

♦throughout the country. The Council through its Office of^ Research (formerly 

^ ^ • . " } . . * 

the Office of Statistical Tnformation and Research')' nnaintains an invaluable 

Fact Book on Higher Education in America: which it keeps current through a 

loose-leaf information service. Through a unit which it ca'fls the Clearinghoi 

on Studies on Higher Education the "U. S. Office of Education records and 



distributes information about ^completed .institutional research, projects . 
It also digests these researches and reports them in monograph fbrra in its 
excellent series entitled New Dimensions- in Higher 'Education . • ^ 

Fourth, Educational Testing Servi-c^ Jfas. recently activated an Instl- 
tutionrfl ^Research Program for Higher 'Education. In announcing the new Pro- » 
gram ETS stated, "This n^w service . f . . will provixie research instruments' 
as well as data^^processing and consultant services to'besused in programs 
of institutional self-study *and evaluation." TJie services of tlffe Program 
will undoubtedly b^. expanded in the future. , * * 

The fifth evidence of growing interest in* institutional research is^ 

revealed in the rapidly expanding literature ip the field 1 This is neither 
.* ^ ' ...» - * * 

the time ^r the place to discuss this literature' at length, but in addition 
to the publications^ just noted* I should»like to mention Wo othfers. One 
of these is entitled Research»Desigrie"a 'to Improve Institutions of Higher 
Leading by A. J. Brumbaugh (1960). This littie*'publicatio1i has already - * 

' ^ - ; 

s.erved a useful purpose and Dr. Brumbaugh tells me it is ftow being revised 

and expanded. The^ other doc^ent'-- of particular interest to institutional 

research workers in, junior coll^g^ -- is entitled Institutional Research 

in >the Junior College . It grew out of -a junior college conference on insti- 

tutional research at the Lkiivfersity of California at lo^, Angeles and is 

available through the 'Students Store at that^ institution.*' 

T^e volume of institutional research v^dertaken byja, given institution 

varies j^from nofne to very subst^antial amounts. The character "^of the research 

runs the entire gamut of educational problems. Through, the years ^le Office 

of Institutional Research and^'Service at the Fjlorida Stat6 University has; * 

provided — as time an4 resources have >fjermit ted — services to' the President 

^ ' ^ . . V;, 
office, the' Board of Regents, ^the office of the Vice President for Academic 
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/ ^ * ■ '\ . . . * . 

% Af£airs7j<he Council o^Academic Deans; the faculty, graduate students, • 

, federal agencies, 3tate agencies, the public -schools of the state, and other 

^' institutions t>rhigner education. . In this Institution studies made over the - 
^ % \ > ^ . ' ' ^ ^ ' ' V 

years fall 'Into such categories as (a) administrative problems and procedures, 

(b) budget's ^d factors related to budgets, (c) class size .analyses,* Cd) opera- 
tional cds|:s and fattors related to'costs, (e) ^riculum,' (f) degrees awarded, 
(g) enrollment analyses,, and projections, (h) grading practices, (i) instruc- 
^ ^ tional stiff, ^faculty salaries, (k) space inveotoHes and space .utiliza- 
tion, (1) studelit/abilitij2s studies,, (ra) student charactera^ics and back- ^ 
grounds, (n)^ student, .costs, Co) s'Adent ^progress^ (p) faculty It^ds, (q^^time 

Utilisation, (r) studies of transfer students and (s)' ^'miscellaneous studies*'— 
^ ' * * ' • ' \. ^ ' ^ 

x,e,, studies whic^ .do, not seem to fall into any of these CategoriesK^It 
".u""'^^'^® added, too, tha^the institutional research agency in this in^tittt^on 

always has had a long ftack'log of work waiting to bfe donei The Florida -gt^te 

University may or may not be representative. 'Reference is^tma^ie, to it- ll^^^ ^ ^ / 
_^ to Illustrate /^t the variety of problems falling withitf the,icope of insti2-^^^„.^ . 

tutional rese^ch is almost endless. It is, of course, entirely appropriate*^ . 

• ' • « \ ^ y h ^ 

, and desirable that each, institution shpuld determine and attack its 6wn ♦ • ^ -^1 

^ i ^ ^ . » • ^^ 

problems to serve its own purposes. • ^ * ' 

, . . ■■ ■,• 9". ' 

It seems to me thaf if I were a college'oi' universit/, administrator I ^ . 
would want .especially to have at hand as /^working tocas" /the results pf far-:^ 

r , ' ' - ' • ' . f'\ « ■ ^ 

^ reaching insti^tutional research. Not only. woul d ^I 'want research- findings 

in mo5t or all of the areas listed above; I would also waut'to learn much, 

• * - - » ' 

about the ^ientele served by our institution, to find areas for legitimsite 

edudational services for adults, to explore new avenues to reSea^h in the • % 

subject areas, ^^to understand the -origins and backgrounds 'of our particular 

students, to develop meapLngfiil programs ij^ ^neral education, to follow *the » 



pro^gresssof our student^, to know what happens to^oupr students particy- 

/arly' those who transfer to other institutions/-- after X]fiy leave oilr coH^ge 
It ^eems to me I could easily think of a thousand and one things I wou\d want 

have done -in the area of institutional research. L do belieye that with- 
out^ half trying I could keep an institutional research^ agency in my college 
or vuxiversity busy for a h\mdred years i 

It 15 ifliportiant that we not 'get* the idey that insl^itutfional reseagrch • 
is desirable only in ^enior institutions and especially in big universities. 

1 ajn trying to say that institutional res/ftarch findings^are fully as effect 

• ♦ > n ' ^ 

tiye in junior colleges ^as in senior institutions and that size has litfle 

' ^ • V .; / • ' • - 

or ^othihg.to do with it. When J lefy Stephens College i.n the late 1940*s 
1 was informed by 'the late^W. W. Cfiarters, th^ director , of the research 
service,, that somewhere betweSi 80o/and l,O^OO^pieces of institutional researcl^ 
had been' completed at th^t time.,yBy now the number of completecl research 
projects; would probably^e twice/that figure, Stephens College still 
primarily a junior college, pleise note -j- pimply could not be what it is 
today without its institutionaL^research program. 

institutional^ research reports run the full gamut of "sophist i cation ^ 
Some are so informal that th^j/^S reported orally, usually to the president 
or some other administrative officjer. .The ultimate in^. simplicity of reporting 
probably came from a director o!P institutional research in a state university 
who said, *'I, wrf^ked on the problem. for three months and the answer was *NoV. 
It was as simple as that.*' Some institution^ have never published an insti-* 
tutional Research » report, nor do4J»ey intend to do so. ^Rather they think - 
of institutional^ research as being *f or their ^^ticular college or university 
J Aid not for public consuJrtption\ 



4 

» rnnciiTrtrtfi on'- ^ 

The typical inst^utional research agency, however, ustes a variety of- 



a 



' • f<^s of reporting. . In soroei'^c^es ^the. tepoft is informal, possibly evei 
J macte praUy,;^.., Iji : other icase§. the reporr is simple tabl^j a graph,' 

chart,, a^pa^e or two of information. .Most often, the r^ppi^ is made .in 
: typed or du^^cated-copy form and distributed to those people within 4:he 

Institution to^whom the new information is likely to prove^most usej^l. 

In still other ca$es -- usually f«ew' in ni^ber -- the findings prove ta b^ of 

such val'ue that they merit sharing with the profession. These 'reports are 



th^n published -- in full or in, summary form.. The publication" outlet may 
be a book, a monograph, a '"house organ" -typC^of publication^ or an article 
in a prof^ssij^nal journal. The in&ti-tutio^l^ research operati^ at the ' 
University 'Of ^nnesotaj for exasSple, js^^^able for the large numbei: of . ^* 
fine **permanent" publications -it Jias prdmiced through thje yea^s. 

I am of the opinion ^hat institutional research findings ought to be 

"^"^eproduced in^at 16ast "Semi -permanent" form (e.g., mimeograph, multilith, 
^fhe"^like) and fairly widely distributed, jjaiticularly within the institu-' 
f ^i^^g served/ As long as I directed the .research- seyrviCe at the Florid^ 

St^te dni^rsity, our. office distributed within the University ev.ery year 
or two a little, inqjcpensive publication entitled Servie'es* and Materials^ 
Available From the' Office of Institutional Research and Service . Periodic' 

^ intema^l ^i^^tribution of some- such document still seems to me to be a good 

• idea, ' ' *- - . / 

i '. . ^ - . • 

. .' ♦ • . ' ' *. 

; -^Ju.t in any event -'- "and this I want to emphasize — jSymal publication 

is not the important thing. Rather, publication is frequently incidental^. 

Of the 800 - 1,000 studies completed at Stephens College by the late 1940»s 

I do not suppose that more than 25 — most SO V were evpr published. 

They were n.ot designed with the end goal of professio;ilLl publication, iji mind. 

They were, rather, (i^%rumbaugh»s tprms) "research' designed to^ipsprove an 

institution of Jiigher learning." The" late W. Charters described this kind 



< 



of ^e^earch as **educatioriai^ e|igineering" — research des^ign^d to 



De plowed 



I f *right BticR intOi the educational program in order to improve-' the o/erall 

^ . operation of th^ college* "Ed^Scational engineering" — I have always liked 



'that -terml 



Two studies, one by Hall ,^^prague C19S9> and the other by 



W. Hugh' 



t Stickler (1959) r§veal that, organizationally, different educational insti- 
/ " * • Uitions J)rovide/for institutional research in cliffei^nt ways. "Some schools 
» * do little or no institutional research and therefore have no formal organi- 

^ zatJion concerned Vith it. In other ^leges and univeifsitljes institutional:^^ \ 
research is stil^ decentralized. In' these institutions officers* (e.g.. Vice 
president^provost, administrative assistant, dean, business j manager, internal 
auditor, registrar, and. others) , facull^y^ and staff members, and/or committees 
. participate in the 'self -study process. In a substantial and rapidly increasing 

i number of colleges and universiti^es, however, institutional research is per- % 
formed, ^coordinated, and/or reviewed by institutional reseiLrch agencies, 
these instances each agency has a director (full-time or part-time) *and a 
staff (usiaally small — i.e., consisting of'one^to five or six persons in 
addition to the executive officer) . Not infrequently institutional research 
^' agencies,' are assisted. by institutzon-wide advisory committees. In general,* 

■ XI ' ^ v • - ■ • ' ■ 

these a^isory committees s^rve hi^ly useful functions in the overall opera- 
tions of institutional research programs. 

- Without do.ubt, the, current trend nationally is toward the centralization 
of institutional research functions. Jhe advantages of suc}i an organizational 
arrangement are substantial. It is^^the observation of' this writer that those 
institutions which have identifiable and on -going institutional' fesearch 
agencies, are -turning oUt jmore and better institutional, research information, 
both that which is "routine" and that whitk is particular, both .that which 

' ■ - r' - , .. . . • ♦ > ■ • 

is repetitive in nature and 'that which is discrete. • ' 



No doubt you. are interested in the questionT^ "Hov much does it cost" - 
^to operate an institutional research agency?" The ariswer is, "Not michVl '\' 
I know one state university which", formerly ataeast, 'took some prid^ in 

» the fact that it had no budget for ^institutional research,* The* director 
was paid, I believe, by the department of psychology —.possibly in, part ' 
by the office of the presideitt and the' rest- of the iiione>^ was forthcoming 
*from the departments and campus agencies for wl^ services were' per foifmed, 
l:cannoUbelie;re that Ts 'the Ifest.iyay to do it-, but. the scj^gime seemed t,o'' 
work reasonably well in that "particular institutiorr;ii Preferably a modest \ 
sum will be set aside specifically for the purposes of .institutional research,. 
It is difficult to estimate the annual cost for an institutional research ^ 
•program in a coll^ga or university. It '^ill, of jfourse, depend iJpoit .the size, 
of the institution, the amotJit of research planned, and the degree of research 

^ sophistication^^expected, I should thihk/- however, that a lot o| good coufd 
be done with aji annual budget of $25,000 in a smkl'l school to $7|gL000 in a >^ 
l^rge institution, »and at" that price I am/of the opinion that the deal is a 

i reai' bargpfin! In fact, I think an institutional, r^earch effdrl/of this - # 
magnitude will pay for itself many times over through improved instituiibnal. 
operations. ^^And if the cbrivictio^'^exists that ^institutional research is 
worthwhile,- tK^ money »to support it is likely to be forthcoming. ^ - 

In developing a^^program of institutional research a junior college,- ^ 
$enior college, do well \6 keep^n mind several guiding 
principles, Among,^^e more iri5)ortant of these principles are th^e* following 

/ ' W ^ . . ^ ^ . , V 

r(and I list se^gn ^ them)^ ^ • 



« I 



' " a. Institutional research must be planned . If this is "research 
/designed to improve* institutions, of higher leariiing," then crucial issues 
roust be i^tSptifieJ, priorities must he assigne'd, and rese^ch prbj'ect^.must 



be desigBed and conducted, thyese things do not just' happen; all of these 

functions •'require careful and thorough p/anningr ^. 
V -'^ . ^, e . V. ^ 6 • ' • ^ ' 

b. Responsibility f br the direction, coordination, dhd review of insti- 

• "T^ ^ ^ . ^' ' — J 

tut'ional rfeearch should bfe' centralized . Brumbaugh (1960) notes that "the ^ . , 

4 lack of flientral coordination i& likeljf to result In wasteful duplication .or 
costly oversight of needed studies Only in a -recognized insiijutional 
research agency can a unified and' comprehensive program of institutional^ 
research be developed and *made to £t|ncti.on defectively, '* § ' , , 

V 4 c. Jhe executive officer of the institutional ^jresearch^ agency should 
report '^to a major institutional office/, preferably th'e president . I make 
this recommefidation knowing full well the iinfortuha"£% difficulties which 
. sometirae$ exist between faculty members' and stdministratprs. . But the fact 

• ' ^ . t ^ . * • . . ; ... 

remains that many of the research projects wilj deal, with* major ^^inistrative 

/ . ' r ^ r \ , ~ ' . ' 

problems ^ahd: all or nesfMy'all will , have institutionrwide significance. Some 

will be confidential in nature, '^igh administrative placement will give the^ ' 

institutional researdi agency thl^'staf us- it must have in order to gain accSj^ ^ ' 

to* the multifarious raw data it will .need in. pursuing its research program.- 

d. An institution-wide a^vi^ory committee should assist the institutional & ^ 

researd] agency in carrying out its responsibilities ^ Sjach a, committee , can 

be hel^^l in identi^ing*and\screening problems,', (fesigning research projects, 

^signing priorities, and interpreting the^woyk of th^ institutional researdT 
* « ^ > ' ' - ' * '^V'* 

- , V 4-^ 

Agency to the -rest of the college ^rljniversity ai^d its \:onstituency. . For 

^'^"-^^s^ " . , ^ 

jnpre than 30 years an*advisory committee on institutional 'jcesearch lias rendered ^ 



valuable service at the University of Minnesota* 



e.^^ JProvisjpn should be made for wide participation 'by faculty members 
and adiTvinistrative o^ffices in planning and conducting i?^itutional researc^h 
ects . This principle should apply even though the majpj; responsibility 



^ for^nstitutional research U centralized. Institutional're^rch offices 



V^not 



not agencies ^unto themselves.;, Widespread staff participation in insti- 
. tutipnal research familiarizes the individual with tlife problems* of the college 
university and prepares him to deal realistically 'and effectively with 
the research findings. May I say in passing *that most -of the institutional ^ 
isftsearch performed at Stephens .ColTege through the years has been* done by 
faculty members -working in cooperation with the research service. 

^- Activi^ties of the institutional research agency must be carried/out 
at the^highest levels of professional ethics . This goint was suggested 
earlier. If ^lot handled with diplomacy^ and professi onal integrity , jthe con- 
' stant probing which is a necessary ingredient in institutional research may- 
J tend to irritate colleagues, and to develop feelings of insecurity 'at all 
levels in the academic hierarchy. Therefore, confidentiai: matters must be 
kept* confidential. (Jnstitutional research workers should know many things 
th^y do not talk 'about; and i.f they do talk too much they will ruin the entire 
. institutional research operation and make themselves very \inpopular in the 
process. •'This leads me to perhaps -my firnfest suggestion or bit Qf advice: 
06" not A)ontificate ! An institutional reseafch person should be characterized 
by^ modesty and humility, not by verbosity hor bellicosity. It %s his business 
to discover facts, not to determine wjiat shall be.d^ne with the information 
he uncovers. That prerogative betong^to others in-^the-^c^demic community -V" 
chiefly the president and other administrators. Let 'them interpret the 
significance of the research findings, make the appropriate decisions, and. 
* initiate the. appropriate action ; , > ' . ' 



g. Institutional research must be adequately financed . Institutional' 
, . . . * • ' / 

research agencies are service agencies. Their effec.tivqness is to be judgec 

in terms of the volume ^and quality of thej^tvice^s they provide. But 



remember: this is "research designed to improve Institutions of hi^gher 
education." If institutional* 'research agencies 4o their work weir, adequate 
financial support is^ justified and should be^forthcoming. What constitutes , 
adequacy will, ot course^ be^nterpreted by each institution in terms of 
its own needs and its own program. ^ < 

Now' let me ^^ummarize. and conclude. ^ I begin this surpary by t^uoting ^ 
two para graph s'j^om a speech by President Logait Wilson of the American Council 
on Education, "^^an address at. the opening s^ession -of the Fourth^ Qjiadrennial 
Convocation of Christian Colleges at Earlham College pn June 20 of last year 



(1966) Ke «aid: 



Although at present the percentage, of educational fund spent on 
research about education is^f absiirdly small compared to the prO^or- 
tional fields which bjusinessranc^ iifdj^try spend on their research 'and 
deve lament, we are at least a^are tiiat education is no less amenable 
to research than other, afeas afe. To be sure, sqme academicians still 
seem to. feel that education is too mystic an^ sanctified to be inves- 
tigated by the same methods we use to study ^d judge other kinds of 
• reasoned endeavor, and that to apply anything akin to unit Costinig^r 
to tHe economic iTjput-ou^ut analysis is a desecration. But fortu'-*^' 
nately this attitude isMjn -the wane, and we are, beginning belatedly 
to develop a technof&gjf of Higher education. ' . . 

The curriculum is no 1 on gej' regarded as a sacrosanct heritage 
€rom the past; it is currentjly the subject of rational analysis and 
reform a\png mbre functional lines. We ar^ developing better -criteria 
for the assessment and improvement of, teaching. The effect? of class 
size and composition, on learning, the vali'd uses of televisiqji and ^ 
programed instruction, the proper , balance between teaching' and research, 
all of th&se are becoming problems for empirical inquiry rather than ' ~ 
issues for endless debate. New psychological theories of le;^ming are 
beting applied in the^classroom, and there are evidences of the r.emergence 
of- an ecqnonyics of education. On many xampuses,: bureaus or offices ^of 
research (and he is talking about institutional research) are 
undertaking 5>ystematic studies of the institution itself as a?i environ- 
ment. 



Today jiigher education is more complex and more concerned with excellence 
than ever before — excellence in operation and excellence -in , programs. In* 

order to develop and/or \to jnaintain excellence, governing boards^, adminis- 

' -» * " . . ' • * . . . 

trators, and faculties must make important decisions concerning the institutions 

of higher Education for which they are responsible. In dealing with, many 




uperational and educational. problems institutional research can provide 
p^ertinpnt data upon whifh iiltelligeni decisions can be made. 
^' Junior-colle^ey, senior .colleges, and universities^ all over America 
'are finding' institutional research agencies^ to \?e helpfid even iadispen- 
sable in successfully maintaiiving andsimproving their operations and 

' ^ — ^ , ; 

' educational programs.' "Because of their ^ai^n usefulness in institutions * 
which, already have thera, .there is every .reason 'to believe that jnore and more 
American instUuti^S of higher ecjucatioil wiH establish and/or ^xpi^d iijsti- 
• tutional research programs in th6 yeaj^Which* lie immediately ahead., I am 
confident that many o$_ the junior colleges, senior colleges'^ and univ^ities 
represented here t6day are or will'be. among t^iat ftuniber. The^partixripants 
^ this-Workshop on Institutional Research may very Well indeed make sub- 
stantial contribuf ions to "the managerial revoluti6n^in higher education" 
which is -now under way^ , . , ' , ' . 
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' . STUDENT STUDIES IN THE INSTITUTl'oi^AL RESEARCH PROGRAM 

/ W. Hugh Stickler " ■ ^ 

/ • Departtaenti of Higher Education * ' ., 

Florida^ State University * . * * 

The long-awaited tidal wave of students is now upon us. La^t fall 

(1966) neai4y 6*5 million students wer^e registered in Ametica's 2', 337 junior 

^ * f ' ^ . ' ^ * . , 

colleges, senior cbjleges ,f.and 'universities ( Opening Fall ^fl^oI^ment, 1966)t 

By 1970 this -number will probably go to 7.3 million, by 19.75^X0 perhaps 9.0 

million (Projections ot^ducational Statistics, 1966) * 



At .the *same tijne when we are' confronted, by these huge enrollments*, 

G0llege5*are t^ing desperately to place added- empha;? is on the individual^ ^ 

y " ^ ' " ' ^ " • ' 

student.-- his needs, his wants, his. abilities, his basic personality char- 

act^ristics, his impulses, his responses.*" Following the^ expressed unrest 

pf students in recent yeS^, we are c^ing to realize afresh that ins^tit'utions 

of higher learning actually ar^ Isxeated and opexajted for sytudents.-- t^t 

students are the most important coqimodity with which we deal.. ThuSj if we 

: . '] . ^ ' /" r ^ 

as educators are to see students individually rathet than as a sea af ^smal, 
blank, and indistinguishable fage ^we jnH St know more about the. distinctive 

» ^ . A . . ' - I 

con^onents of th^ tidal wave of students,. 'Moreover, we must know more about 
'the college environments in vAich students live and work. What, does research 
have to say to us now about college students and college environmejits? 
Extent of Research • ^ ^.J' 

^ ^or some time we have known a good deal about indtvitiuaj^^xfferenx^es 
among Students. But research atoout student groups ^and college^nvironments ,\ 
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and about relationships between the two has been slow* in .getting started. 
Only now are such studies beginning to flow in quantity. Iji fact, so mtKh 
research has been done in these areas since Jacobus rathe|^5bony repon in 
1957 that I cannot possibly cover all of* it in one speedi. Consequently, 

shall skip hurriedly over a nu3i±)er of fairly recently completed studies, 
then consider a smaller number of^Ttrdles in some detail,^ and^^ c6npiud*wjtli 
♦^ome comments on the role of institutional research in studeiit s^^^^* > . ' 
Perhaps here at the beginning of this paper I sh^|id note an^^^mmepd ' 
to you three publications. The first is entitled Research oo College Students 
(Sprague,^ 1960). It j.s a compilation of the papers presented at the 1960 
Berkei'e)C.Sjiiimiwp--ftTStr^ sponsored by the Western Ir^^erstate Coiiraiissidn for 
Higher Education and the Center for the Study of Highej Education (^Berkeley), 
^e second is entitled Institutional. Research on College' Students (Wilson, 19^2) 
This is a compilation of the papers presented-^t the>Swa^nanoa Conference in 
1961. ^The Southern Regional Education Board and the Southern College Personnel 
AssociatiSn were the sponsors. The third is Nevitt Sanford's mojtumental yolume. 
The American College tl962a)*, in my judgment an extremely important and useful 
piece x>f work. TTiese three publications shouldlVgel you off to a good start 
in your own institutional reseajrch undertakings in the area of student studies. 

As research results accumulate, it becomes evident that the American 
college or university is aTsocial institution affecte5Mhd infected by the 
great complexities, uncertainties, and differences found in our larger society * 
and culture, as well as by a complexity of forces within the college system 
itself. San£ord observes in The American College (1962a) > *^If our culture^, 
and our society are to be changed at all\)y the deliberate* application 6f ' 
intelligence and foresigh^^, na agency has a better chance of initiating change 
than ouif'llistitutions of higher learning. That follows: we try to deal in 



intelligence and foresight. Such change he believes can take place only if 

we possess "sufficient knowledge of the processes of higher education and 

► ^ sufficient conviction about purpose.'' It is an attempt to gain this "suffi-, 

'"<:ient knowledge*" that is guiding student studies. ' v ' . 

' " In general, student studies* range from factors, motivating students to^ 

enter college (Dou^^an and Kaye in Sanford, 1962a) to interviews with alumni 
* * > * 

twenty years after graduation (Freedman in Sanford, 1962a) , from atten5)ts 
to determine the teaching methods by which students learn best (McKeachie 
> in Sajiford, 1962a). to an exploration of the sub -cultures at various insti- 
tutions and their effect on students (Pace, 1963b), 

To review some highlights' illustrating the^ diversity, complexity, and 

* * • * ' 

extent of research, I cite the following, Douvan and Kaye found that, going 

to college is taken for granted by many young people from upper-middle and 
middle- class homes, while college attendance to "those on the borderline'' of 
economic ease" is the way to improved social and economic status. They also 
found that bo/s viewed college more vocationally than did girls, that--feoys 
^ . who attended college were more self-reliant than boys who did not; but that 

there was no such distinction be.tween college-bound and non-college attending , 
^ girls,- ' , 

McConnell and Heist (in Sanford, 1962a) discovered Relevance between 
characteristics of entering freshmen (other than ability) and their college 
performance and achievement and educational goals, . SanfoW (1962a) concluded 
that college freshmen develop when confronted with challenges requiring nevf**^ 
types of adaptive responses, and when "ffeed from the necessity of maintaining 
uacons cious' defensive devices." ^ — ^ 

Freedman (in Sanford^ 1962a), studying first-year students at Vassar, 
found that vai^iatioijs in background and contemporary situations- led to 
differentvimpacts upon diff^nt girls by the 'first few weeks of college. 

• ERJC . 18 > . 



It.^can be concluded from hndings by Stem' (in Sanford, 1962a) and.otheVs 
that students ^with'. strong autho^tarian^ tendencies often leave 'college if 
they fail tp find support in a'satisiactoVy peer gj»up. The powerful 'impact 
of peer groups on students in general and sjwr^^ggestions concerning its 
use. in achieving Educational objectAv^s^e reported by Newcomb^ and Wilson 
fNewcomb, 1960). htore will be sai/ about peer groups later .in this paper. 
i ' ^;Procedures and techniques ofi/teaching have* been^ rather extensively and 
relatively, indecisively explored C^eachie in Sanford/ 1962a) . Even yet 
we really kViow very little about the *«Jifc^ng-learn\ng processes at the college 
*tevel. , . . 

Intensive* clinical studies at Vas§ar and Yale indicate that individuals 
grow dramatically in intellectual achievement "as a consequence of a favorable 
pairing of personality determinants and the environmental charac;teristics 
of a given college (Bro\^n in Sanford, 1962a).** . ' 

^- Here in Gforgia^^hn R. Hills (L962) reports that the same tests have 
;iot proved equally accurate predictor^ of colleg^uccess for , both Negro 'and 



white students.- 



r could go 'bn and on citing research in student studies for as my 
colleague^ Dr. Melvene Hardee (J962), said a few years ago at the ^Southern 
Regional Education 6oard Conference at Swannanoa, N^rth Carolina: "So it 
is, the (studeirt) worker in higher education finds himself at the shore's ' 
edge of a live se^ of facts and forecasts. Through these he must prd^pel 
himself -\ or drown in an ocean of infoijnaJ;ion, engulfed by his own ignorance. 
(Student) workers, with li1;jle time to me-dil&te and with much preiss^re upon 
them for quantity production, seek a Moses^to chart the course.*' I do not 
know who is going" to play .the role of Moses in this drama, but I *am su^e that 
institutiomal research workers ''can be helpful in the situation. , , , 



' In nLntioning the research cited above, I have nbt meant to imply that 
all arias have b^eh researched o^ that'^all research is de;finitive. Actually, 

the situation is, quite the opposite. Many studies are limited in scope and 

* J ^ _ : " 

questionable in valicjity; raany'haye been made otily once and not always under 
^controlled conditions. Still, assuming at .least most 'of them to be valid, 
reliable, and definitive, their value remains nil unless the findings are 

* adapted by educators and educational institutionis. I. said "adaptjd", not . 
adopted, for application consistent with institutional goals and purposes 
will deteriniiie the value bf research findings. 

/ - ' * • , « 

Specific Studies ilS^Mbre 'Detail - J. 

Uiot only is-^tudent research becoming more voluminous; i,t is. also 
becoming more and more cpnqplex, more and more sophisticated, and more and 
more significant. Let me elaborate. \ . * 

For: many years educators ^d befi^avioral scientists -7 particularly 
psychologists ha^e been concerned with individual differences among college 
students. What was once a frontier is 'now /amiliar territory. . This concern 

• ha^ resulted in the dev^lopmertf and use" of many educational and psychological 
tests tests of college .aptitude and of special abilities, a layge array 

of achievement tests^ and measures of interests, attitudes, values, and « ^ 
^ personality .^ We now know very, well that college students diffex enormously 
in nearly evfery characteristic we have. been able to measure. And this knowl- 
»edge has shaped'-onany educ^ional policies and practices -- selective admis- 
sions, advanced placement, differential instruction, h'onors programs and 
remedial programs, counselin^^d guidance. ^ . , 

Yet tpday, new ^research, more complex^ and more penetrating, is greatly ^ 
^enriching our understancfiing of the significance of these individual differences 
This more'' penetrating research reflects also a changi^ig emphasis appropriate 



) " 

to the times. TJie emphasis now is less on measuring and describing individual 
differences important though they, may, be — but^more 6n understanding the 
diversity^'of highe^r education and the development of the talents of individual 
students as matters o^ational importance. In 'other words, the concern now 
is getting the individual student with his particular characteristicsHLnto « ' 
the institution with the particular academic enviro^ent which will enable 
that student to develop most effectively. The old frontier of individual . 
diffe reives has led us to the newer frqpi'tier of diversity and individual ' 
development in differing academic environments. * - * 

nVhen onfe goes beyond the simple measurement provided by a good scholastic 
aptitude test^ and gets into more complex measut^g of values* and interests and 
'intellectual dispositions, one finds that the^re are. very important personality 
differences among students \yhp ape nb*t signifrcantly different in terms of , * 
scholastic aptitude test scores. . - ^ 

For example, in the report of a very intensive s^udy of* 36 'representa- • 
tive students at Princeton University, involving more than 1,000 4nterviews 
and numerous group discussions ovepr.a four-year period. Heath (1959)' described 
four types of students, all having good ability. 'One was^ the noncommitted , 
type -- cool, distant, and very hard to reach educatibnaHy. pother group " t 
was.composeci of the hustlers —.active, agressive, and success-oriented* To - 
reorient these students toward academic and intellectual goaljs and. toward a 
deeper selJ^ynderstanding requires, he §ays,' "a calamity.,"* The third group ^ 
.was composed of the plungers spontaneous, qver-tictive, impul'sive. To 
change these students requires a great deal of* tolerance and patient under- 
standing. The fourth group was really -the educators* ideal. Heath called 
this group the reasonable adventurers interested in their, subjects , ^close 
to their ftfriends, refiective, tolerant, and with a benign sejise of humor. 



Or note a> kind of , selectivity until a few years ago unknown which 
•■»*>' ^ i 

• . %* * ' * 

occurs in loedipal fchools.- This study was made at the Center for the S^udy 

'Higher; Education at the University of California at Berkeley. On .thp 
, * ^ ""i ^ 

Allport-Vemon-Lijidzey scale valHes , one "group of three medical schools 

fta4 seniors who, in' common, had relatively high scores in bath theoretical 

and aesthetit values, well above^the mean of college students generally and 

thejaes^heti^ «sco^es well ajbove the mean of .seniors in other medical* schools . 

Another group of medical sdiools had senibrs who had relatively high theoret- ^ 

ical scores but just average aesthetic scores. And a thirS group of 'rae4ical 

schools had seniprs whose theoretical scores were a little above average but 

whose aesthetic scpres were cpnsiderably belov/ 'average. I.t is not surprising — 



is it?' — that the first group of- medical school.s, whose seniprs were unusually 
high on both theoretical and aesthetic values, produces a large numbei* of \ , 
, teachers and rese^rche'rs ^n medicine. Nor is it surprising that the'last/ 
group^ of medical schools produce's* morp than the usual number of general, ^ ^ 
j^factitioners. * • . , | 

These and" other studies lead, us to an important conclusion: students 
with^ different tera^f^aments respond ih different ways« to different trefatments 
to different academi*c environments, i*f you will. And this leads us to a 

?'nsideration of diversity in college environments. First, let us look at 
fferenc^s in envirppments insofar as the ability levels of students are 
•conceme^d. * ' , ^ 

» The 'diversity of college sfudent bodies, and the differences in student . 

characteristics frpm one college. to another, have been persuasively docuBiented * 
• \ . - 

by research froip the Center for the Study of Higher Education at the University 
*of Caiifomia at Bor^etey. Vn a carefully stratified sample of ^00 colleg^^^ 
• and universities across th6 lai>d (a 10% sairipley John Darley^ (1962) found that 
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mean scores on the ACE Psychol6gicai * Examination for entering freshmen ranged 
.from 35^0 142, a range of approximately four staiKi|rd deviations. Trans- 
lating these mean socres to published percentiles for individual students, 
.the lowest school in this sampl^ had an average performance equal> to a per- 
centile rank of one;, the highest school's average was equivalent to a percen- 
tile rank of 92. ^Imagine thatl— an institution whose -average student ranks 
ability-wise in the first percejjtile and another whose average student ranks 
ability-wise iA the 92nd peVentile.'., Arid all of it is gbing on in the name 
of American higher education! 

Moreover, there were sharp geographical differences in the Darley study. 
In the Northeast 44 out of 51 schools stood in the top half and 30 out of 51 
schools — better than -60 per cen^ — st9od in the^op ijuarter^on national 
norms. On the-6ther hand, 50 out of 65 schools iSjRhe South stood in the , 
bottom half and 33 out of 65 — more than 50 per ceht^ — "stood in the bottom 
quarter on national norms. And, in case you missed the point, let me say 

again that these are the average scores of institutions, not the scores of 

> 

individual students.' Even inong institutions that are broadly similar In . 
structure and purpose there are tremendous differences in the college, environ- 
ments insofar as ability levels are concerned. 

No\^ let us look at other environmental differences among colleges and 
universities. Stem and Pace, working at ^the time at Syracuse University 
Although Paie has since *^one to the University of California at Los*^^eles, 
dfeveloped an i'nstrument known aS the College Characteristics Index (CCD, a 

; ^ ] 

sort of a personality test* for colleges and diversities • It consists of 
300 true-or-false items which students ^ark as they/ evaluate tl^e environment 
of their own institutions. Fron\ extensive an<i intensive .^tiidies using th% 
CCI, as it is nov* coranonly known, the authors summarized the characteristics 



of^five b^asically-different college environments as follows, (Pace, 1960b) :^ 

The first^is predominantly hiraianistic, treflective, and sentie,n(. 

• Cd'i^lege is an expanding^ intellecti^l experience, testing the limits 
of curiosity ^bout new ideas^ new "sensations, new .capacities, a^d 

' self -understanding. The second, equally demanding and vigorous, is / 
predominantly scientific and <;on5)etitive, requiring a 'high degree ^ 
individual concentration for survival. The tl^Lrd is practical 
applied, concerned with inte^ -personal and extra-personal sta^fos. 
In the pursuit of utilitarian goals, one's relationship toy^lthority 
and the gaining of privileges and visible rewards are , important. The 
fourtk tyj)©^ of/environment is strongly o^her-directed. * ?Tj«e is' a 
.high level of concern for groqp wel^re, friendships, or^ization, 
and social rQspohsibp.lity. The fifth type is aggressi/e and impul- 
sive^ in rebellion diiefly gainst th^ other-directed, highly social- 

« ized community. ^* * I ^ •* ^ 

Pace also/summirized his findings concerning relationships among these 

different t^es of .college environm'ents : 

^ The variables whicH push toward intellehtual expansion and* ^ 
achievement, whether' humanistic or scientific,* correlate positively 
•among themselves and negatively with the practical status-otifented* . 
* variables.. The humanistic emphafeis 4s unrelated to the, group welfare 
egiphasis and unrelated to rebelliousness. Apparently the strongly 
'science70riented fnviTOnraent is ^Iso characterized by non-cpnformi^y 
and independence. The »status-oiiented, practical envir^onment has 
sqme positive relationshij) to rebellion but little or <no relation- 
ship to , group/ welfare. It is clearly anti-intellectual but not anti- 
kno>tfledge. Tne college as a. friendly, socializing, well-mannered 
environment is' not ^ti-intellectual* in general, but it is anti- ^ 
scientific, anti -competitive, and anXi -rebellious. < 

Later (1963a) Pace developed* a "sequel" to the' Coll^ge Characteristics 

Index (CCI).' .He calls it College fed University Environment Scales (CUES). 

pace beJ.ieves it to be^a more sensi.t^e and more refilled xnatrtiment than the 



CCI: Brief summaries of the five CUES scales inay be noted as /olloys: 

Scale 1. Practicality . This combination of items suggests a 
pra&tical, instrumental emphasis in the college eiyjironment. Pro- 
cedures, personal status, and practical benefits. ^re important. 
• Status is gained by knowing thfe right people, being in the right 
groups, an4 doing what is expected, . . . Good' fun, school spirit, 
and student leadership in campus social activities areu evident. 

Scale 2. Community . .The combination of items ^i© thiSv scale describes 
a friendly, cohesive, group-oriented campus. ThlLenvironment is * 
supportive and sympathetic. Ther<5 is a feeling of group welfare and 
group loyalty whidi encompasses the college as a v^ole. The campus is 
a community. It has a congenial atmosphere. 



>Scale 3. Awa^ness > The items on this scale seem to reflect a- . ' • 
concern and emphasis upon the search for personal meaning, poetic . 
(humanistic) meaning, an^ political meaning. . \ . What seems to/ 
* ^® evident'in this sort of environment is a stress ot> awareness^, / ' ^ 

y " an awareness of^self, of society, and of es.thetic^imuli. I 

: * > : ^ ' • ' ' ' ' — ' / ' ' ' 

^. Scale 4. Propriety . The items* in this soale suggest. an envirohc • ' 

' ment that is polite and considerate. Caution and thoughtfulness" 

are evident. Group standards of decorum are important. "The r ' " 

^atmosphere on some^ campuses is more mannerly, considerate, and * " ^ 

• ' "proper than it is on others." . - ' ' . . ^ 

Scale 5. Scholarship . . The items in this scale describe ah aca- * • 
demic, scholarly environment. The emphasis is on competitively 
high academic achievement and a serious -interest in scholarship. 
. . . Intellectual speculntion," an interest in ideas as. ideas, ' " 
. "^v. knowledge for its own sake, and intellectual discipline all 
. ' - tljese are characteristic of this environment. \ * 

' ; ^ ^ 

Speaking to the Westefn ?nterstat;.e Commission for Higher Education in 

1960 Stem conclude s'^^bie' following about students in generUL:^ ^ ^* . 

Students today seem interested in inter-personal ,beha)^or, : 
the analysis of mt^tivation, and the problems of 'dealing effect- - 
ively ai3d with dec'ency in humai) relations. 'Mny material placed* 
in this context arousiss a depth arid intensity of response which 
• belies, the apathy and privatism. encountered elsewhere. . . . •'^^ 
Their values, in a 50cio-political sense, a,i^ perhaps less con- 
sistently conservative than considered her'etof ore. The predominant ^ , o 
^ need is not so much /for a new set of values-, but for a* new and . ^ 

different learning fexp^erience which provides them, with the oppor- . '-.^ 

tunity to discover /the iaadequacy of established expectancies, an^* ^ ^ 
to explore new alternatives. > ' . ' . ^' 

Regarding college and university environments*, jmiay of you will recall" « 
gist of Edward Eddy's (195^) study reported his- volume. The College ' * i^ < 
' • Influence on Student Character . The main point of the report .is this ; with- * ^~ 

' in the limits of their ahility, collegfe students in general wil^ rise r^i^o the 
level of expectancy set for them by the faculty. Low expec^i^ions , J^Prela- 
tive achievement; high expectations, high relative achievement. '^jWu^too . , ^ a 

is* worth remembering! ^ # ^ 

In an article a few years ago McConnell and Heist (1959) asked the 
-question: ^ »«Do Stud^^^S^Make the College?" I emerged from reading, this article 
not quite knowing wfiether the studfents. make the college or the college m^es 



the students! But^the article makes ^juite cleaV the fact that cer^J^n types 
of students tend to gravitate to' certain .typps of, institutions hfgmbr 
gaming. *. • ' . . * ^ ' ^ , ' p 

] Tlie authors (McConnell and Heist^ report 'studies pade*^at the Center' for 
.the Study of Higher Education at the. University of Califc^ia at Berkeley. 
They found that undergraduate students tend to find th^ir own intellectual 



level and to ^eek education among their peers, despite differing degrees of 

internal variability' iH(? institutions^ Knowing that Nati^onal Merit Scholar- 

ship winners had attended America's most prestigious institutions "with fre- 

quences from 3 to 15^ times greater" than expected, an investigation was 

launched to determine whether these institutions also attracted^tudents 

with'certain personaltiy characteristics. The researchers -were" cbricemed * 

with personality trajlts -rel^ated to intellectual disposition which varied among 

the students independent of aptdtude scores. * Scales for scoxing included 
- * ' . • . , 

such characteristics as* thinking' introversion, originality, complexity'of 
outlook, authoritarianism, theoretical interests pr valUes, aesthetic interests 
or .values, and religious interests or values. The Center found that members 

of both sexes who attended the* most prestigious and pro^iuctive institutions 

' °' I ' ' ' ' ' 

'Scored signi^cantiy higher on complexity of outlook and aesthetic values, 

• ^ ' ^ . / • ' . ^: . • 

but significantly lower on 'authoritarianisnr and religious valiies. Males score^ 
significantly- higher on the originality scale and females on thinking 
introversion scales*. The researchers^ conclude^ that- predipminant- student 

traits an d_back grounds may, in turn, produce a distinctive effebt on collegiate 

\. * ' . i. * 

. ' . . ^ ^. y 

communities. , .t - . r 

»' ' ' ' 

Too little attention^ according to McConnell (1962), \\aLS been paid to 
the distribution of students among instifutions of a complex sysjtem (sucR as- 
Georgia^ f6f extople)n;^d' educational ^programs in a complex i^stitutioiv 



(such as the -UniversKy of Georgia, for example). As McConnell anJ Heist 
suggest (in Sanford. 1962a). t»,e question '.Vho should gb to college- has 
now becope in the light of researcl^ findings "Who shoJld go where to college 
and for wj^t purpose?" . • 

Now let us turn- briehy to research on peer-group influonc'e and particu- 
larly .to the wor,. of Ciark ,and Trow .(Trow. i960). Working (a) with students- 
involvement with ideas and (b) .wit. t^eir identification with their college 
these investigators have identified four do.inafft 'student or peer subcultures 



on contemporary American ca,„p,s^es. Sche.atipally, these peer sub.ii^tures 
may be shown as follows • (Trow, 1960)^ 
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Let us look at each of these subcultures. - First, there is the collegiate 
subculture, which is primarily seeking and ^on-intellectual . TT^is "free- 
wheeling., attitude toward college experience is t^^^ical of the large stite 
university, ^^ond. th^e is the vocational subculture whidrse^eks education 
as a means to an end - namely, up wayd social and econdmic mobility, it is 
typical, say Clark and Trow, of tKe large municipal conunUni'ty colleges . ..TT^itd. 
there, is the academic subculture, involving individuals who ^eek knowle4 for' 
its own sake.and^who have genuine- intellectual interests.- While ^e^ acadlmi'c ' 
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subculture is typical of the small, elite liberal arts, college, there are ^ 
elements of this culture on practically all campuses at least among the 
facAity if nowhere else! Foutth, there ^is the non-conformist ' subculture^, 
.through which its members see)^ some kind of personal identity. The relative • 
number of such students on a g'lven campus is generally small. While detached, • 
rebellious, Bohemian students can probably be found on all campuses,' they, 
are more obvious, hence 'more typical, in the larger, more complex institu- 
tions -- especially in dr near centers of heavy popt^^ation. 

Xjfcoup of social scientists, as reported by T^odore Newcomb (1960), 
investigated three major factors affecting students' whife iif college: * (IJ se- 
lection (emphasizing tke importance of the characteristics, attitudes, abil- 
ities, and the like which students bring to collegp),- (2) tutelage or facultV- 
^administmion influence, and (3J peer-group influen,Ce. ^ The last named - 
peer influence - was found to have the greatest effect on -attitudes. Newcomb 
suggests that the power and influence of peer groups could be used for intel- 
lectual and academic ends if intellectual and academie excitement were intro- 
duced in the common experience, . , * / 

The Vassar studies also affirm the fundamental importance of the peer 
group in determinihg the course of events in coilege life '(Bushneil in Sanford, 
lQ62a). The typical Vassar girl f&ls it is far more important to be "in 
with the peer group" thjn to be "in with the faculty." This was one of the 
basic, findings which emerged from the rather extensfve studies of student 
culture and, student characterfstics at'Vassar. - 

These Vassar studies', sponsored by, the Mary Conover Mellon Foundation, 
also included follow-'up studies of alumnae, even to comparing information of^ 
alumnae who had graduated as early as"' 1929 with those graduating as late as 
19S6. Though Vassar is known as a. "rich girls'" college, actually students 
range from daughters of the extremely wealthy to girls on scholarships, who ^ 

28 38 . 'V. 
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also work part-time, Thus money assumes a relatively insignificant role" in 
Student life, on campus. Students are highly selected both on scholast ytf 
achievement and the potential of contributing to campus life. I have previ- 
ously commented on different aspects of these studies,^ I wfll confine my 
-discussion here'to the alumnae studies-. . 

Alumnae selected by random sampling three to four years after graduation • 
indicated that values and attitudes with which one leaves college do not change 
appreciably in tfie early year? after gracUiation. Further studies of alulnnae 
(Freedmanrin Sanford, 1962a) from classes of 1904, 1914, 1921 to ^924, 1929 
to 193S, and 1940 to 1943 indicate that these attitudes and values have con- 
siderable permanence. , , 

Interviews with volunteer Vassar graduates of 1954-1956 ani 1929 through 
1935 revealed a Uck of clarity of educational patterns ambng the younger ^ 
* when compared with^th6 older alumnae. In earlier ygars girls exhibiting ^ 
"Social and Peer-Gxoup Orientation patterns" were not as good students as 
their mode«Ti counterparts. ^The Over achievers of times past — those of no ^ 
marked ability who made high grades by diligence and docility jiavV merged 
yith the Peer^ftroup Oriented. Underachievers with Family Orientation of the 
early years- have blended with Higl^ Achievers of the past, whose whole preoccu- 
pation was with intellectual or academic Ufe. More dedicated' students cur- 
rently lead balanced lives and d5 not anticipate a single li'fe. Seekers of 
identity in times past were so characterized because of discontinuities tied 
to social class origins; today this classification results from conflicts 
within the individual personality. 

Interestingly, the "Family-Oriented-Undejachievers are most alert and 
alive intellectually twenty years after graduation^" The Family-Oriented- 
Overachievers, the better students in a formal scholastic sense, iiave stagnated 
intellectually. And so for other educationaF natteras . " 
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* Th6. complexity of relationships between later life events of college 

' years, so clearly pointed up by the Mellon Foundation studies -at VasaarA leads 

Freedm^ to urge addiliional research in these ar^. . As he says, "Ideally, 

college e;q)erience must be viewed from a .devel^pulental point of view that 
« 

encpil^asses the whole life span.*' Moreover, as Sanford "points out^ V. . . the 
human individual is all of a piece. He functions as a unit, and his diverse 
features develop in int^rac^tion one with another. Intelligence, feeling, 
emotion, action can be separated conceptually, but no on^ of them functions 



independently of the others. We (as academic people) .know this fi^om our ex- 
perience '(Sanford, 1962a)." ' - . 

Reducing this information which I have summarized about research to. an ^ 
oper^onal level, what does it all mean? In this complex of individually 
different students and different college environments, how can ^ institutional 
research practitioner deal with thje *f in dings of all this research? ^Well surety 

. studies of student charaGteristics alone are not enoujgh;' \fe must look 
at student^characteri sties as iiiey play upon and are changed by various diar- 
acteristics in the college envirt^ent. The complex interaction between 
• studen^t and environment is the real focus of 'today's most promising researdi 
(Page, 1960a)." ' ' \ ^ ' ' * . ^ . 

Student Studiej in Instituy.onal Research : Practical Suggestions - ^ 
So far this-^pfl^er has been concerned with research relative to students:, 
' student characteristics ^stvfdent cultures and sub-cultures, college environ^-^, 
ments, 'ahd^'feratioiiships among these factors.^ These, it seems to me, are 
'areas iJith which /the*- institutional research worker -must be familiar if he is 

- r » ^ ^ 9 ♦s 

effectively to carry out student studies in his own inst'i^ution, 

^ • - ^' ' ' ' ' 

Now let us turn to the %olts and nuts" of the institutional research 



task as it applies to student studies. In thi$ area what does^the institutional 
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research worker do from day-to-day, week-to-week, inonth-to-month , year- to- 
year? I submit that this work concerning student studies falls into four 



categories : 

1- Routine and repetitive ^ata^athjgring: annual repQtts . Included 
in this category are student ability studies, grade point averages (by * 
various groupings), grade ^distributions by sthool and department, faculty- 
student ratios, sfudent progress, ^retention and .attrition studies, student 
costs, in-migration and out-migration of students, and such other studies 
as the institutional research workef^s imagination and situation deem 
^necessary. Hie institutiona^^research woiker will do v^ell ^to keep these 
data in a Fact Book- for l\is owiK^nstitution, one section of which is de- 
voted to/student studies. It will prove to be|j^ useful document, especially 

, if data are kept fbr several consecutive years thus making it possible to ' ; 

' ' • . -'^ ' 

discern and analyze trends. - 

2. Discrete -or "one-time" studies . In'^thxs category the institutional 

research worker is limited only by his imagination and the time and resources 

at his disposal. There is no limit to the number of discrete stydent studies 

which can be made. It is to l^e hoped that 'at least some of the research will 

a . * ' . 

be substantial and imaginative in character major contributions to knowledge '.^ 

concerning student characteristics, student cultures and subcultures, college 

environments and the like. ♦ • ' \\ 

3, Periodic institutional self-studies . The regional accrediting 
agencies (in our instanced, the Southern Association of Colleges, and Schools) % 

\ now -require each member' institution to make an institution-wide self-study ^ 
at-sj^east orice^svery ten years;, and perhaps an^intensive, comprehensive $tudy. v '/ 
at least once a deca<le is a good thing. It affords an opportunity for a j 
college oi" >!Aiversit>\fo 'stand back and look at itself as a whole. Involved 



^ will be administrators, faculty, non-academic personnel, and students — the 
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entire academic copnunity. *And be assured that the institutional research ^ 
agency will be deeply involved in the operation. Be assured also that student 
studies constitute a substantial part of the institution-wide self-stu<fy. 

4. Use of standard inter-institutional measuring devices . Numbers of 
standard inter-institutional measuring devices are now a^a^lable. Previously 
^mentioned have been the College Characteristics Index (CCI) and College -and 
University Environment Scales (CUES)? Other instruments include the Activ- 
ities Index (AI) and the College Student Questionnaires (CSQ).^ Still other 
instruments — many of them*-- are available for other purposes. Institu- 
tional. re§earch workers ought to plan in their work schedules appropriate 
u5e of these measuring devices. Through the use of these instruments sub- 
stantial contributions can be made to institutional self understanding. 

<^^. ' Conclusion 
With regard to ^tii^l^ studies , the- context within which the institu- 
tional research worke^r operates was set forth in the closing paragraphs of 
T. R. McConnell*s volume, A General Pattern ^or American Public Higher 

. >^ 

Education (1962) : ^ I 

of higher education is-tp 



The ideal in a diversified, system 
ai,d each student to find the institution, the 'curriculum; the stu- 
dent and faculty associations which wiLl'enable him to realize his 
pptentialities most fully. But . . . our present stage of knowledge 
concerning the differences among students arid differences Hithin 
individuals ,> the requirements of the multitude of careers which arp 
open to educated men^ -and the ,charactei^istics of col lege* environments 



^The College Student Questionnaires (CSQ) were developed as a means of 
gathering a diversity of biographical and attitudinal information about college 
student bodies. ... the questionnaires are likely to be of wiaest use in 
institutional self-^tudy and planning. . . . CSQ" Part 1 is designed for adminis- 
tration to entering students (freshmen, transfers) prior to the forma^eginning 
of .the academic year. . CSQ Part 72' is .for administration toward the close, 
of the academic year, usually in fibril or*May. . ^ . (Sele^cted excerpts from 
the Technical Manual , College Student Questionnaires , by Richard E. Peterson, 
Educational Testing^-'Seljyice, Princeton, New Jersey, pp. 1-2.) ""^v. ' 



and college subcultures will not permit us to attain ithis pairing 
with any degree of precision. Research on student characteristics 
and on the nature of college environments and of the interaction of 
the two in student development during the college ye^rs has scarcely 
begun. But behavioral scientists are now attacking these problems, 
bringing.' to ^bear i5{rt)n them the methodologies and concepts of many. 
, related disciplines. We m&y expect iff the next decade to learn far 
more about ways to stimulate desilrable ^hange in college students. 
, Then and only then will we be able to guide tjiem into appropriate 
educational opportunities with any degree of confidence. 

Until w'e understand students more fully and have' clearer ideas - 
. about the college ejfperiences which will be most fruitful for them, 
many will make false starts and find it necessary to change direc- 
tions. In sora^ instances this may mean changing from one curriculum* 
to another in the same institution. In a functionally differentiated 
system of public higher education in which some fields and^ levels of 
specialization are assigned to particular institutions, change of * ^ 
direction may mean transferring from one institution to another. 
Within the present limits of "our knowledge about the "fit" betwee^i 
students* and institutions, it would be indefensible, even in a'coor- 
dinated and differentiated sygt^m, to assign a student* once ^d for' 
all tD a particular institution or a specific cutjriculum. The system 
must be flexible enough to enable each student to reach the highest 
leve^ for which his aptitude and performance qualify him. 

Farom^all that has been said in this paper it follows that in the area 

of student studies institutional research workers have plenty to do — in 

fact, more than they can do! The majc^^ question is: "Where do we begin?'' 
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Knowledge of the .work djaratteristics of college staff men4}ers is 
•superficiM in most institutions, ^Unfortunately our staff suffer from the 
general .use of credit hours or class hours>t&' express faculty load, ^d the 
resultant piiblicimage of -the shcfrt-hour, eas)r-life work program of the 
college teacher. Although many college teachers work 48 to 58 hours per week, 
s^orae for 11 Months a year, we have not yet dispelled the conmion impression A 
that the college professor works only 15 ft ours per week and has a three-month 
annual vacation. ^ ^ • ^ 

. What rs^even, saflder,^ however, is the fact that 'too many of our college 
administrators do not h|.ve a » concise picture of what their faculty members 
do>^ver and beyond the assigned cfedit-Tiou^, instructional v^drkload. Too * 
pften supervision of graduate*advisees, committee assignments, a^d. various « 
' .public and professional services are loaded on faculty Members aliipady heavily 

r • ' ♦ , . 

burdened with classroom duties without realizat^n of the heavy workload 

' that these extra activities represent. Too often faculty members are assigned 

relatively li^ht instructional loads because they are engaged rn research, ^ 
ik \ * \ " ♦ ' 

although the administrator has no clear picture 'of the nature of the research 

• or evidence of research productivity. And too often this rei^s^ed time for 

,A research is spent on, other types^of professi,onal activities*, (e.g., edit'ilig 

ioupials, writing textbooks, etc.) instead of on research. It is important, 

ERIC ; * 46 , ' 



therefore, for a conscientious administrator with the best interests of his** 
^^institution at. heart, to have readily available information a^out his faculty 
members* activities. Such information is not only essential to the admin-* 
istiiator in making decisions concerning assignment of additional activities* 
the development of new programs, and the approprilTte allocation of instruc-' 
tionaj pr othe^- responsibilities, but alsQ to provide an overview of the 
function^ emphasis ^f the Institution as allocation of faculty time reflects 
this emphasis. • - 

r 

Benefits to Faculty and ^dminis-trators " . 

Many faculty members, on the other hand, believe that the reportihg of 
workload informati.Oh to the administration is solely for the benefit of the 
administration, and see no value in it for themselves, (Juite to the contrary,* 
It seems to me that the. reporting of faculty activities on a consistent; basis 
by individual faculty members, annually or biennially, might well be of more 
benefit tp the faculty members, toth individually and*collectively * thaA, it 
is .to the administrators involved. Its -value, to the faculty menber cpmes ifi" * 
many way$. Without the i^rod of a report requested by the administratiSn . 
concerning faculty activities, it is the rare faculty memljgr indeed wha sits 
down and thinks through his total 'woric activity pattern, now'and then, and ' 
attempt^ to determine where his work emphasis has been, why 'it has been there, 
and what changed he"^thinks shauld be made in this patterrir To'be sure, we- 
compl aim about the nuni)er of committee assignments that'we have, or about ^ 
the overload of student papers to be graded, or other peak^oad'activities 
that make themselves .prominent, but seldom do we stop, to take quantitative, 
s:^tematic account of the kinds o^ things we are doing. 

One of ray* colleagues was recently motivated to compi^ the 'amount of 
time he had spent in his duties as chairman -of^an j.n5)ortant university committee 



He knew it was a lot of time, but he had never kept accurate account of the 
time involved. \\e was as amazed as anyone to discover that* he had spent 
about 600 hours in five months on an activity that had been^ assumed on 
t^p of a full program.^ This meant that he had spent the equivalent of 15 
forty-hour weeks on this overload activity. tJeedless to sayi thfs revelation 
brought about a xhange in his work assignment. The first advantage to the ' 
faculty member then, is that a report form encourages him to pause and take 
stock of his activities. \ * * ^ 

. The second way in which faculty load reports are of value to the faculty 
.member is that^by virtue of such information, deans , and other administrators 
can make more equitable assignment of loads, committee appointments, and 
other re^onSibilities. It is true that the few faculty members who^have 
been getting by with tflireasonably light workloads, or who have been unpro- 
ductive i*n the work assigned to them may have cause for concern- Nevertheless 
we all recognize the need for increased effectiveness of use of our limited ' 
financial and faculty resources,^ and I d# not Ijelieve that a thriving, growing 



institution can afford the luxury of fdculty meirbeij^who^re not contributing 

r 

•their share to t^he most effective operation of the! institution, , ' 

In a typical "case an annual load report gives the faculty^jnember an 
opportunity to tell the boss how he has spent his time during the past term 
and engenders increased confidence that his activities wijl be known and 
recognized. This benefit in e^ect, represents a correction of 'the situation 



I mentioned earlier, namely that the administrator too often does not knoK 
eno'ugh about how his faculty members spend their time and therefore, makes 
decisions concerning assignments, programs, etc., •with inadequate, information. 
Thus, the administrator profits -from a better over-all understanding of the 
acfivities,^ his faculty- ^d the individual facility member p'rtSClts both from 



the knowledge that there is this better understanding and from' the confidence 
. that accompanies this knowledge. * ' .x" 

Although the majoif^Vecent stimulus for collecting infomrktipn about the 
faculty has usually not stemmed from the purposes I have just mentioned, these ' 
advantages still remain. The usual stimulus for such studies\as been increased 
pressure upon top administrators, from boards of regents, legislators, or 
coordinating boards, for an increasing ajnou^it of evidence concerning the 
efficiency of operation of the institution. Thus most of .the recent. faculty 
load studies have been initiated for the purpose of budget mgjcing, cost anal- 
ysis, or equalization of faculty s^Cice.> Now, let'usi consider briefly the 
various kinds of faculty load measures that might bemused. 

Kinds of Faculty Load ^^easures « 

. Obviously, th§ kind of faculty load data that are collected will be 
>' * , 

determined by the purpose? for which the data are needed. In the simplest 

' u ** * ^ . 

instance, for example, if the administrator waAts to know wha^ the ins true- 

* tiUkl workload of a faculty member is, £his can be easily recorded in terms 
of the nujEber of -pourses taught, the nui^er of credit or cla^ hours taught, 
the number j5f lectures or discussion groups or laboratories , taught, or of the 
nu^er of students, student-credit-hours, or student-class-hours"taugHt. 
This kin(j3of faculty, load 'information has some utility and has for a long 
time represented the total picture of faculty activities in many institutions. 
The major drawback of such a technique is tHat "it does not take intp account 
the many time-conjuming activities of faculty membets, which may be both 
voluntary and involuntary, and w1ii;:h,are quite separate from the instructional , 
responsibilities. The faculty 'time devoted to^theSe additional- activities . ' 

' *is important*, not only from a faculty viewppiiji,,>ut also from tlfe point of ' " 
view of the cpsts of the Various functions served bythe institution. For 

39 




^example, in one college in a large university, a faculty load study showed 
thaf38^'er cent of full-time ^^ivaleht faculty time was devoted to instruc- 
tion; in 'another coUege in the sanJ^ university, 71 per cent of FTE faculty 

> 

time was devoted to instruction. In still a third, 96 per cent of .full-time 
equivalent faculty time was devoted to instruction^ Obviously, taking the 
total salaries represented by all faculty in each of these three colleges, ^ 
bnd considering that sum of^ money to reprfe^ent the cost of instruction, would 

greatly distort the true cost of instruction in^the^first and secpnd colleges, 

' ' ' * - - ' 

although it \>ould be a reasonably accurate estimate of instr4JctionaJ^^st 

(represented by, staff time) in the ""third college. 'In other words, in the 
first two colleges, e^^nses incurr^ed for ^faculty activities in such things * 
as research, administration, counseling,, public service, etc, wo i^ d b^; 
classified as instructional : costs in the absence of specific -facu^^ informa- 
tion that enables the analyst to*lseparate the proportions of faculty time 
devoted to these '^other functions. 

c In making analyses^ of faculty -activities; we also find that there is a 
-considerable di fference in the amount of faculty time required to prepare for 
Courses ^^gh'^ at the various levefs' and taught in various class :;si2es. Gen- 
•yV, tbe courses taught at the ^^ower division level require less faculty 





time for pr^ra"ti6h and evaluati^ thanrcourses taught at the upper levels, 
d' are therefm-e' less ' costl>i S.irailaxly, small classes generally .require ^ 
Te$/ time- ou«?dde (ff ^cltf?^ per jiinit .»qT cla^sj^tirae than do large classes 
again re$ulting in ilowbr.^sj per i^s^rt^tlonal unit. Fo^ example; one of 
ou^xploratory studies ^l^ed^that. in* th% aarts collpge, graduate courses 
required about twice as. much p'utsio^ wo tr- (preparatipn^^^ grading*, papers, etc.) . 
for the teachers as the undergraduate* coiirsci . Similarly, at, a given, level, • 
courses wit(v-more than 50 students .required nearly twicer as much outside work 
as classes with less than 1^ sfudents, pud classes with 31-50 students requi^fed 



about 50 per cent more time/ Exceptions occur here^of course, and^one study 
that we made showed that full professors 'tended to spencLrauch more time ' ' 

' ( 

-preparing for instruction at the lower division levrfl than they. did for sem- 

inars at the graduate level. On the other hand, assistant professors or 

associate professor^ who were teaching. graduate courses tenJbjJ' to spend much 

more time preparing for their graduate seminars thjn dld^hd full professors.. 

Much more knowledge is needed dbout the relationships between the amount 

kf experience or rajtks of individuals and' the amount of load represented by 

the assignment of a course at a particular level. Conscientious faculty 

* ^ * » > ' 

reports' are essential ,to the acquisition of such knowledge. 

Collection of Data * — 

The following set of questions should be consideild carefully in designing 
a faculty load study: ' / ' . ' ' 

1. Why is the study being made? ' . ^ ^ 

2. Who should be included? ' ' . ' . , ' 
3! What activities should- be included? , 
4. How should the 'information 6e collected? 



5. What time 'span should be involved? , . *♦ < 

How shopid fh.e data be tabulated, sumiffarized/'and analyzed? 

7, How will results be reported and to whom? 

8: In what ways Will the faculty load data be used? 
Forms can b^ as complex and comprehensi^ as 'the investigator wishes,^ ^ 
Sample forms us^d in previous studi|> are shown in Exhibits 1-4, ^representing 
different degrees of complexity and re^finement; separate instruction forms, 
used in Exhibits ^2 -and 3, are -not included. Each hasl its advantfifees and ' 



disadvantages as well as its special purposes. Generally speaking, it is 
^ixrobably i^i-se^to askSfaculty members to split their time into more^tha^i^ix 



% Exhibit 1 ^ 
"^UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA . ^ xripUcu for instfuctor 

FACULTY ACTIVITIES REPORT * 

FALL QUARTER. 1950 



The questions included in thib schedule are designed to inventory tht vanoua i)crvit.La you rendered during the FALL QUAR- 
TER 1950, boUi difixtly to the Uiuv^rbity and tu various groups and individuals, primarily because oi your University connections, 
Pitase survey the iMin< blank bcfuic sui>pi>ing an> data tu make Certain that inforniation is recorded in the appi ornate spaces. If 
tJ^mt tfrc oiAittcd. it will be assumed thai you are not engaged in the aciivilics m question. All eblimatcs are to represent the .time 
that you pewonally /icvote to ihc activity, and should not inciude^the amount of tinic i,p<.ni by colleagues ur assistants who may also 
be participating in /he activity NOTE Except for regular teaching which cxAcnda through an li-wcck period, activities should be 
reported on a fail quarter payroll ba&is from September 18 through December IS. 1950. If more space is needed on any item or you 
wish to comment more explicitly, please retain item number and summarize information on additional sheets of paper. 



Name t Rank and Title- 

College.-, t « , s_Dept, or Div_ 



V > . ^ Term' of Appointment and 
Highest Earned Degrees , Per Cent of Time (e g , TB33*) 1,-,^ 

'^'^^'Tltis indicates a D appointmint (regular academic yvar) SMth 33 per tent of the indivtdiials time allocatcU to* Unlversitv service Specify bot^ the 
type o{ a(Ji7ointm«ni you nuw hold (A. n. C, or X) and the per cent of time covered by this appointment If unccruln. please consult department or 
division onicc ' - * • 



L TEACHING ACTIVrnES- ' 

A. REGULAR DAYTIME CLASHES. Please list courses taught by you on a group instructional basis (i.c , more than a single student) 
« dii,«rig lall quarter^ 1950 and estimate tune spent by you p«rftonally in doss instruction and in preparation for "class instruction. 
(NOTE Individualized instruction, student counsehng'and advising are included elsewhere,) ^ 



V 


* 

Coane 
Number 


IS 

si 
«»* 


1 

Coume Tttlet • ' 


Credit' 
Hoiirst 


Total En- 
rol Imentt 
(As of the 
Second 
Week Of 
Classes) 


Number of Clock Hours Fall Quarter Spent m 


Regular CUsscst (Hours Per Week X 11)* 


Prepara- 

tton 
for 
ClassesS 


Xtccture 

or 
Dice US' 
6 alon 


Quiz 
Sec* 
tlonsi 


. Lab. 
Studio 
or Ficid 
Work 


Sem.* 
nara** 


t 






















2 






















3 








i 










* 




4 






















5 


















1 

i 


Total for regular classes fall quarter (si^m for each column) 












o 1 
( 



t l?eport lecture, quiz, or ether sections of the same elass on separate lines, so that class erurolUnenta ean be accurately reported. Ple*»e do not dupU< 
cate credit hours 

t Clock hour for elass meetmgs u defined ^ a regular 60^^ minute period, « 

} Oo not report the iahoratory or quiz hours of a course unless you personally spend this time with 'these groups. Time spent In eounaellng gradU' 
ate Mudcpts'is to 1^ reported later 

!; Include lecture preparation, preparation of mimeographed 'materials, examinations, syllabi, slides, charts, or materials for demonstration, reading* 
and grading of course examinations EMlude general professional reading which Is covered in Section V-C A 

B. NON-SCHEDULEDf AI?D INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR REGULAR STUDENTS. Summarize in the 
spaces below n^n-schcdulcd conferences witk indivictUal students for instructional purposes excluding regular counselmg and ad- 



visement (reporjed m Sectiop II) or work included in A above. 
I. Individual Oral Examiiiations (Fall Quarter, 1950) 



Type of Examination 


Number of 
Examlna* 
tions 


Approximate 
Time Spent 
in Hoursk 


a. Honors cxaininations 

b. M.A. examinations 

c. Special pfofcs^onal — 


• I 


t 








-examinations — 
d, Ph D, examniations / 
Total <s\l/n for each column) 






0 , 


k 



2. Supervision of Individual Reports, Tlieses, etc. (Fall, 1950) 



Type of Report 



a. Non-course undergraduate 
(Summa papers^etc) » ' 

b. M.A. theses, colloquium 
papers, etc. 

/ - 

c. Ph.D, /theses 

*d- bthery graduate or profes- 
* sional reports 

JS^Total (sum for each column) 



Number of 
Students 
InvpKW 



ApDroximate 
Trne Spent 
in rtours 



I Include ti^ 
theses (not suj: 




c tpent m j>reparation and reading of examln^otis *or 
Ised by youT prior to Ike oral examination 



Individual or Gr(>ih> C^tif erences ^^ith students PHmarily for Instructionfl Pxirpom. Please describe briefly and estimate 
pproxlmate number of hours dwoted to this activity vduring fall quarter, 1950. * , 
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Time Estimate: 



Jioun 



C. GENERAL EXTENSION CLASSES 



D^fcORRESPONDENCE STUDY CLASSES 



Course 
Number 


Abbreviated 
Course Title 


Cre<lU 
Houri 


Number 
ot 

Students 
taCU&s 


No of Clock 
Hours You Course 
Taufiht Number 
Fall Quarter 


Abbreviated 

Course Title 


Credit 
Hours 


Total No of Lessons' 
Subrnttted by Students 
During Fau Quar|^ 


1 








1 








% 






* 


2 









Z'. Approxinvate total number of hours during fall qu^er devoted to: 

General Extension classes and their preparation. CorrespPn^ence study u^tructionif 

hours , * 



A. Individual student counsehng or advising on educatic^at voca 
tional, or personal problenvs during fall quarter. 



-houn 



/ student 

"CUsslficatlOQ 


Approximate Niunber ot Stu- 
dents tor Whom You Serve As 


1. Und^graduatc students 

a. J^ior coUego students 

(your college) 

b. Senior college sttidents. 

(your college) „ ^ 

c. Students from another 

college or division 

2. Unclasscd or adult special 

students 

3. Graduate students 

a. Candidates for MA. 

b. Candidates for some 

other Mastcr^s degree 

c. Candidates for advancA 

professional degree ' 

d. Candidates for Ph.D. 

degree 

4. Total students 


Major 
^ Adviser 


Minor or 
Occasional 
Adviser 







































n. COUNSEUNG AND ADVISING ACUVITIES 

B. Group Advising. Describe oelow any special assistance of this 
sort which you regularly provide for campus groups INCLUD- 
ING ADVISING OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS. Also please 
• estimate the arpproximate tune devoted to group advjsmg dur- 
ing the fall quarter. ' *■ 



Time Estirhatp: , 



_hours 



::„Note any other WORK WITH INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS dur- 
ing fall quarter which occupied a significant part of your time. 
(Incompletes fro/n previous quarters, placement, interviewing 
prospective students, correspondence, etc.) Also please estimate 
the approximate tiiQe devoted to this work with fai^ividMal stu- 
dents. 



5. Approximate number ot hours devoted to the above counsel- 
ing and advising activities. 

Undergraduate—^ ^ours. Unclassed hours. 



Crraduate_ 



-hours. 



Time Estimate: Undergraduate. 



^ours. Graduate. 



Jioi 



ra. RESEARCH AND WRITING ACTIYITIES 

A. Describe briefly the individual or group research projects in which ^ou have personally participated during. the fall quarter. If 
^ more than Ave projects are mvolveo, insert an additional sheet to provide the necessary mformation. Do not include here ^adu- 
ate theses that you are supervising, ^e hours- for which a re to be reported under Section I-B. ^ 



DetcnpUv* tm^ct Project 



Project 3Ponsor$hlp 



(Please Describe. 
eg„trone(self). 
contract research; 
state, federal, or 
Graduate School Support, etc > 



Approximate No of 
Hours During Fait 
Quarter Devoted to 
This Project (In- 
clude Preparation 
of ReporU) 



Worl[en Aast^tinic ' 
with Project 



Number of 
Separate 
Persons 



rull-Tlme 
equivalent 
ToUl 



Total devoted to research activities 



B. Describe below any writing which you have, done fall quarter exclusive of materials for classes reported In Section I. 



1. Reiearch Reporta (not included above)- 



2. Textbooks. 



I 
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3, E<litori«i[^«Q£it i *4. Other ^cles, reviews, -buUetins, booki 



C. Estimate the total number of hours dunng fall quarter devoted to^writing activities reported in this section: houn 

IV, ADMINISTRATIVE ANI> GENERAL 0FFj6e. RESPONSIBELrnES \ 

4 . • - * • ' ' 

A. Tf your job carries definite administrative responsibilities, please check Cv) any of the phrases below that indicate the nature of^ 
your duties. Add others not given here. ,7, 



1'3. Administrative and supervisory officer for: 

1 an instructional unit (college, department, or div.) 

2. a non-inslructional research unit 

3. a non^instructional service unit ' 

4. Budget preparation f 

5. Payrollst^supplics, equipment 

8. Preparation of catalog copy 

7. Staff conferences or staff improvement activities, 

B. Please check (V) any of the following office, responsibilities >vhich yoti perform personally: " . 

1. Dictation of correspondence, reports, etc. .* *. 5. Preparation of business fonns, routme reports, etc. 

1 Elstablishment and maintenance of office files -2 6. Development and/or admin, of departmental exams. 

3. Clerical, statistical, or stenographic work for self -J 7, Plannwfg curriculum ^ • ^ 

I 8. Others. Please ^p**^'^ / 



_ 8. Public relations " , 

. 9. Admmlstrative. correspondence or confcrenoes concern- 

mg appointments,' promotions, etc 
.10. Preparation of reports to admmist^tlve offices 
.Jl. Student placement^* 
.12. Coordination with other units 

J3. OthQ0 ( 



4. Scheduling appointments, conferences, etc. 



C. Do you have assistance (academic or clerical) in discharging responsibilities! * \^ Check (>/> <fae * 

, • " ^ 1. Checked in A above? Some < ) utUe ( ) Non« ( ) 

* ' , \ 2. Checked in B abovtf some ; ) UtU« ( ^ > Nona ( > 

D. Approximate time during fall quarter* (exclusive of tune credited elsewhere m this report) 'Ci^hich yoir p«r^ixally devoted to: 
1. Administimtive responsibilities (A above) hours 2. General oflfice responsibilities (B above) hours 



V, PROFESSIONAL BEADING, STUDY, AND ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Professional Oi^anizations aniT Societies: Membership and Attendance at Meetings * ' 

l^In the table below please indicate professional memberships and" attendance "at m<ietmgs during fall -quarter.*^ 



Nam* of Professional Orf anlxaUon or Society 


Type of Organ tzaUon 


Of^^ Held <LUt) 


. Participation m 

. MecUng) 
(Utc^cpd^beiow* ) 


Local 


Sute or 
Regional 


NaUonal 






















i 




c. ^ 








f 




, , .V. • 




















-1^ 





*Code J?/^ P*^tif'P«"on ;1 General meeting attendance »nd dlicuislon. 2 Led panel dtsciiMton. 3 Presented paper or formal speech. 4 PJanned 
program 5 Othci* (Please indicate ) » 

2 Estimate the total number of hours you have devoted to work for. professional organizations or meetings dunng fall qu^r^cr 

(exclusive of travel time, which should be reported in Section VII-E) , .„_:__hours 



B. Further Professional Study , n ^ 

1. List below the numbers and titles of any courses taken during fall qu; 



artery 



Department and 
Course Number* 



TiUe of Course 



Credit Hours 
Completed 



* Mark with ni^ asterisk the numbers of courses taken as part of the rc<^irements /or an advanced degree. « 

' *f ' ' 

2. Estimate the number 'of hours which you have spent fall fluartei* in completmg tiiese courses. 

♦ A. Class attendance Jiours. b. Participation— l—.._lhours. Tn tai > h nuri 

C Estimate the total numoer of hours dunng fall quarter, 1950 devoted to general professional readmg and study (•xdusiva ol hours 
Q 1 •U«wh#r* in this nport)* „ . . . ^ . hours 

ERIC- , . . 44 54 ... 



< , ' Vt OTHER CAMPUS ACTIVITIES ^ * 

A. Membership on campus committees during, the faU quarter. 



Nun« fA CommUtM 


Type of Committee 
Check (V) One 


No of 
Meetings 
Attended 




Dept 


All- 

CoIL 


Univ. 












• 


~ — ■ l_c 
































1 
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B. Attendance at staff meetings dunng the fall quarter. 



# Name of staff Meetliix { 


Type of Meeting 
Check (\0 One 


No of 
Meettnxs 
Attended 
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C. other Campus Service Activities (not otlierwise reported). Please describe briefly. 



er Section VI 



D. Approximate time during the 7aU quarter devoted to campus service activfties listerf^i 

Vn. NON-CAMPUS SERVICB ACTTVITIES - 

U^t^^r tSJd'er'^aVn".' .^fn'S;^" ^S^.l/i?^^^^^^ «?YW ?^^onsultative assistance i^ndercd on a 
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S?s??.Se'"i;n%1h"'a'r?ff'^h£ fssttl^ """^ """'^ ""'""^h telephoo^quirie,. office caUs. and 



corresppndence. 



C. Speaking enga^emen^is during the fall quarter (exclusive of professional papers listed under Sectioikv-^) 



?fame o( OrganizAtlon 


Subject of Talk 


Place (1 e . city) 
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D. Approximate time during the fall quarter d^'Oted to «on-campus servicS acUviUes listed in B and C above* 

E. Approximate tipie during the faU quarter (^evoted to fransportatioij to and ix^ meetings' in connection with «U off. 
^. and profMiioiul sciiTUiM. '. 
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"(PUose detach and read instructions bfl(or« compUting) 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY SERVICE REPORT 
Spring Semester, 1960-61 



1. OlfiECT INSTRUCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN OEPARTMBflT NAMED ABOVE 



DCPARTMCNT OR 
SUBJECT AREA 


cou^se- 

NUMBCR 


arc T ION 

NOMBER 
V 


CREDIT 
HOURS 


CONTACT^ 

HOURS 
PER WEEK 


107 

PER CENT QW S^^VICE 
TO DEPARTMENT 
NAMED AftOVe 
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2, OTHER SERVICE TO DEPARTMENT NAMED ABOVE • 
(a)DEPARTMENrAL OR College Administration , ^ " 


(a) 




\. '(b) ResS^rch In Your Professional Field ^ !^ 


(b) 


. ) 


- (c)ifr^igNG AND OjHEj^ Scholarly ACTivmES In Y6urField^ ^ - - 


(0 




(d) Department. College, and University Commit 
• (e) Counselling 

(1) Per CENT Undergraduate 


TEES AtJD Councils 


(d) 






(e.l) 




' ' ■* '■ ' 
42) Fer cent Graduate or Graduate-Professional 


{e.2) 




(!) tURRicuLUM-RESEARCH and Planning 

" (DR^RCENT UNDEf^GRADUATE - i 


(M) ^ ^ 




(2).Per'CEnt Graduate Oft Graduate-Professional " f - 


<f.2) 




if 

(g) Public Service 


(g) ' - ~ 


i ' 


a- ' ^^'^ } ' - 
(h)OTrfEiR (Specify) . / ^ - i 


(h) ' 




TOTAL OF PER tENTSJN ITEMS 1 AND 2 MUST EQUAL 


100% ' ; ' 
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Sigootu/ts of:'' 



TACULTY MCMBEM 



. . . r^^^^^ry ^ DEPARTMENT ||^AlRMAN (qR DEAN) 

t l"" 1°.^?? <" <'^"> l«'"S'<« 591. Please relufn bo th copiewf the completej . 



. , ' ExhibilMi ^ 

P/tost rtotf 'Vnsfrucfioos ontf Dtf/nif/ons" pttj^to comp/afi'nj form. 



• TOk YOUR FILE 



ACADEMIC STAFF TIME UTILIZATION STUDY 
FIRST SEMESTER OR QUARTER 196S^ 

Dott Complettd* , 



A- Ronk ond/of T.Ht; (1) L 



. Professor 

_ Associote Professor 
. Assistont Professor, 
. instructor 



SECTION A: 'General 



(6) . 

(7) . 

(8) . 

(9) , 



. Teoching or Focyl^/ Asststont ^ (10) . 



^ Rtstorch Associote 
. Rtstorch Assistopt 
.Project Afsociot* «• 
.'Project Assistont 
.Other (Pleose specify)^ 



B Highest Acodemic Degree Held (1) . 
<5) Other (Pleos'c sp^ify) 



.Bochelor'^, (2) . 



^Moster's, (3). 



_ Speciolist; (4) . 



_poctOf'i; 
J Yei 



C. Were you'on ie<tv* without pay from the institution during th%* semester or quarter''. 

D. Are oljo' »olary checks issued by o source ofher thon the institution with which.you ore ossociot^d? Yes , 

E. Does your ap^mtmenf with th^ institutionol ^s^stem extend for fess Ihon the entjre silnefter or quarter'^ Y»s , 

/f t/ie onsw«r to ony coe of questions C, D, 9f E is*"Yts", return the quest ionno\re without completing the remOimng questions. 

F. Is your oppointment in more than one deportment of the irrstitution? .{J . . Yei ' , 

G. In what deportment of the institution IS your iTJO/ or oppoinfment' ' ...» %■ 

H. Are yoy employed by the instilu^tion* full-time ; p>rt-time 



If portrtime, wliot peit cent does ^our first semester or quorter employment l>«or to fuiu|^me employment for that semester or quortert*. 



Do NOT Write m Box 



^inploy** No 



I $«x i Co 

f-^I — 



Motof Dcpt 
Of Acttvtly 



5 i'6 7 ' 8 ' 9 :10 11 I 12 113 \M 1 15 



Ronk or 
' T.tl. 



16 17 



Deo 



Appt 



19 20 



21 
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SECTION B: DISTRIBUTION OF TIM€ j ' 

Where colled for m the following, pieose report to the neorest hour the overoge number of ^ours devoted to the indicoted octtvtty tn on averog«o^ 
typicol work week during the 1965-66 foil semester or fpll quorter fxc/uc/e hours of wsfk for extro poy in oddrfion to regu/or instifutiohof oppoint' 
ment, anddufits and hours for which pqy is not received from the institution. If item under "Ave Hog^s Per Week" U not oppiicoble, ^lace o - 
dosh {-)"obove the bla<jk " |, 4 , ' 

r-y- r ■ " ■:!; ' , 

*\ Ate you now teoching ony Orgonized (group) Instruction courses^ ^. - >. ^ .... ; No 

If yes, report averag#- hours per vwek devoted to 

1.1 Direct In-Clossroom .Teochtng ^. ^ . . 

*1.2.^!^eparotion ond Associoted Activities ... . ' ^ .... 

1 3' ponferring with Students (enrolled in your courses) obout thot coij/se work . ^ . 
2. Are.you instructing students individuolly m formol or informal iituotions' ^es No 

If yes, report average hours per week devoted to , , 

*2 1 I ndividu oi Wo/k (other thon extension) i , < - \ 

2 2 .^Individuol Instruction (in extension credit ond non-credit courses ^ such os cprr^spondence study) 



5 



3. Do ^ou odvise individuol students in,rSgo^d to their totol ocodemic progrom^ 
if Y^s, report ovet^ge hours per week devoted to su<:h odvising 



Yes No 



SUB-TOTAL PF ABOVE ACTIVITIES ( U 2> 3) 







i 




( ( 





Est^^nated per cent of the "Sub Totot" of items 1, ond 3 devoted to eoch of the fql lowing' types of students. 



4 I ^Freshmoi^Sophomore Students*^ 
*4 2 .^Junior, Senior, Speciol, ond Adult Credft Students 
4 3 d>roduate Students ^ 
4.4 1 Low pr M«<^JCol Students * 
4«MjlfeebCreciit ^Aosion Students 
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' TOtA^ PER CENT - 

I. 

,m IS osterfskvi, pteose refer to the "Instroctiem 6nd Definitions," sheet for thj item with the some number. 



41 ] I 

, % 43 ; \ 



45 



100 



(OVER) 
48 



518 



j29 
31 



r33 

35 



••10. 



Are you engoged m Student Service o* Librory functions' Yes No 

If yes, report-overage hours J>«r week devoted to thes« services' .... 
Do you perform any departmental, school or college, or overoU<ampu$ 

or ^institutional level odministrotive functions^ . . . ...... . Y«s No 

If yes. report overage^hours per week devoted to. 
•6 1 Departmentoi level administration 

*6. 2 School ar College tevel'admmistration. , 
Allot tdtal hours ot School or College level between. 

'6.21 Budget, focilily planning, recruiting stoff, etc.* . . ... 

•6.22 Academic program development, teaching assignments, etc. , 

•6 3 Campus or institutional levej administrgtion*^. . . . ^, 

As a part of your regular institutional Suties, are you engaged in scholarly, * 
professional, or odmini Sirative research'' ^ , . . Yes No 

If yes, report average hours per week devated'to . - ' " 

•7 1 Departmental research ' ......... 

*7.2 Budgeted research , 

As o part of ybur^ regular institutional duties, are you engaged ih Adult 

Education a/id PukI 1^ Serv ice octivities' . * . . . Yes Na 

if yes, report ovofage hourV per wepk devoted to these octivities . . ... ., ~ 

As a part of your regular institutional duties, are you engaged tn 

Auxiliary Enterprises'' , ^ , ,^ Yes No 

If yes, Report overage ho6rs per week devoted ta)such octivities .» 

Do yot/engogt in Other Scholorly Activities' ^ .Yes Na 

If ye», report overage hours per week devoted ta such aCtivitt«» . .. . - 

Are you engoged m any university activities which can not be included in 

any of items I .through 3 and 5 through TO'. ^ Yes , . y\q 

If^es^ please specify and giv6 overage hours ptr week ^ . 



Ave. Ho«r» 



TOTAL.pF ALL ACTtVITlES {Items 1 through 3 "plus 5 througK 11) 
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53 
55 



I 57 
59 



61 

63 
65 



67 
69 



SignotOre,' 



RepO.T.nfl Stofr Member ^ 



4 



Deportment Head, Director, or otfitrTipprGpciot* Faculty 
or Admimttrotiv* Officer 



r 
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or eight major categories, because the process of ^allocation becomes too " 
difficult. Th^^lcind of information desired, and the mode of collecting such 
information^will , of course, determine the nature of the form Xo be used. — , 

In ray opinion, the simplest and most direct yay of* collecting overall/, 
faculty load data is to ask each faculty member to allocate his totajf^orjk ^ 

time on the basis of percentages. In other words, a full-time emplpy-ee ^ ^ 

' /' 

would allocate his. 100 per cent time among such activities as-^Xeaching,^ 
istration, research, counseling, etc.^ according to his best climate <^ t 
he 3pent his time during the specific terin. No assumption_wg^d be made 
about the standard work -week or the equating of ljrf)s and l^tijiKr^s^J He^o/ild j 



simply consider all his activities and consider thefi^4a!ihi^'xhe frameworK of 




100 per cent time. Obviously no one could exceed l^O^JJ^^^rft unless he* had 
another paying job. 

ft is also impoxtanT to know what each 
^bf amount 'of time speiit, but this informationlje^^fee obtained in a^ general 
estimate for a ^jpt^cii^ed time period. In o^er words, eadj-.f-aculty member 

could be asked to report an,estimate .o^the average ntmibei* of hours he actually 

"\ ^ ' " . . < 

worked per week during^ the particular period being studied. Thus, he might 

' ' " ' ' : ^ '\ 

allocate his 100 per cent time among his several activities and tiien indicate 

that he estimates that on. the average he*worked about 50 hours per week that ' 

semester. With this information, tke pei;centage figures can be used to rejiro- 

duce the number of hours sp'ent on particular activities for an average^ week, ^ 

if theri is interest in such figures, . , , , ' 

\l prefer this approach io the additive process because our studies in<Ii- 

cate that^ spuripusly high avei^e work weeks ai^^ obtained b,y the latter 

procedure. For example, in one sucK stucfy we ^ound average work weeks of 58 

to 59 hours per week and ranging as high as 120 hours, 1 believe that there 

is a natural tendency for people to over-estimate time spent oi> infrequent 



act-ivities that may. take only 15 minutes or a half hour^at a, time, and that 
when these over-estimates are accumulated, one ends up with an average work' 
week that is spuriously high» A second reason for my preferring the percentage 
approach to tRe hourly approach is that it is usually more time-consuming and 
more difficult for, faculty .members to identify and isolate the number of hours 
spent on particular activities over a'semester or quarter than it is for them 

^0 make a gross estimate of perpentage breakdowns. Although at first I shared ^ 
a rafcl^er^ general skepticism of the ability of faeulty members to make accurate 
percentage estimates of their time, after much study and involvement with the 
several methc^ds of recording time spent, I ha«ve come to the conclusion that 
'Faculty members can do an extraordinarily good job of estimating their "fejjne 
allocatfon^. After al|, most faculty members have to develop a sort of built-* 
in time clock to pace themselves in their teaching and other duties, so the 
process is not new to ; them. - ^ 

1 should mention, I believe, that many people are afraid of collecting 
faculty load information because they believe it will result in a standard , 

*or *a formula being established. I believe it is unwise to establish a stancfard 
work-week or to^att^p^ to set faculty loads by formula. Our activities ^are 
so complex and vari^le that it is impossible to set up any simple formula 
and even complex formulas cannot takerintO; account individual differences in 
work habits, the effects of experience, or different attitudes toward teaching. 

■ ' ' ' 

Hoi^ever, we must recognize th^fact that other groups such as legislator^ and 
regents often do think) in terms of standards: It is useful, therefore, ?for 
administrators to have* figures such as average, work-weeks for faculty. Sudv 
^ averages can be used as points of reference in making faculty assignments, but 



they should not be useiji as a; mold foi^feveify faculty member variation dn 
Ibads shou-ld^te eapectjsd and even planned. ' Faculty load reports -vithout 
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restrictive standards can be useful, therefore, in identifying levels and 
.areas of ma^amum and minimum activity, as well as functional emphases<»for the 
faculty as a whole. ^Tlie administrator should then be able to combine such 
information with other information about faculty activities, such as the num- 
ber of committers assignments, publications, number of advisees, research output, 
e'tc, to interpret the figures. 

Kinds of Data Available from a Faculty Load Study * v 
. • i > 

* Some of the kinds of data available fxom an analysis of faculty activities 

. ' ^ ' ■ \ ^ ' 

are shown in Tables 1-5. Thorough discussion of these tables requires m<Jre 1 

spacQ thaJi is available here, but comments about a few highlights of these, l^^^L 

tables will^ s^ryjp to indicate the kinds of interpretation that can be mad* . \S 

of such data, , It should be stressed that data from^a faculty load study do ^ 
t* • ' 

) > 
not provide answers — data merely' point to areas that should be Jookefl at 

more clostiTy, raise questions, or provide quantitative measifres useful in 

^supporting or refuting ^preconceptions or claims. The data axe intended to 

/ • • « . . ' , • . t 

help administrators make (J^cisions. ^* ® <^ - ^ 



V: 



fTabl? 1 shows one way of presenting data to illustrate »the functional w^^^ 
emphasis reflected by the use of faculty time. The data show the percentages f 

5 . ' ' ' ' • ^ ^ . t . 

o£ time devoted by faculty nienibefs in t}\e various ranks to teaching, research, 
administration, public and professional services, and student services, 
Additional detail, is provided by breakdown of research into departmental ^ 
research *and organized ^n^ sponsored research and separate listing for depart- 
mental and general administrative activities, ' ' ' 

i These data represent the acclivities of faculty' in a liberal arts college. ' 

• ■ " . ■ ( ■ . , , ^ 

Looking across in the first row under "Professor," th^e •table indicates that 

1 ' * ,j / ' i ' > ' i 

only; two per cent of the full professors did no teaching during the year under 

• ^ ' . • X ' \ ' ' \ 

stud)^. I^n contrast, '25 per cen\t spent no time on departmental, research, 90,5 % 



TABLE 1 ^ ' . • ^ 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FULL-TIME '"ACADEMIC STAFF MEMBERS IN LIBERAL ARTS. COLLEGE DEVOTING 
SPECIFIED PROPORTIONS OF TIME TO VARIOUS^ fONCTJOMS, ARRANGED ACCOtolNG^TO R^K 
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11-20% 
,21-49% 
50-79% 
80-100% ^ 
' ^otal i 



0 
- 0 

' 1 

3 
9 
>10 
33 
56 



4 

' 0. 
• 4 
6 

, 60 
I1'5, 
91 



1.8 
5.4 
16.1 
17.8 
58.9 
100.0, 



1.4 



1 
2 
21 
41 
32 



,2 
/4 

.1 . 
,5 



40 
2 
" 4. 

2 

* 8 

0 
0 
5^ 

\ 
105 
34* 
33. 
45 
56 
7 

0^ 



7r.4 

'S.6 
•7,1^ 
•3.6 
14.3 



100.^ 



54 , 
0* 
0 ' 

^ 0 
0 

56 



'A 

37<5/\y 261 
12.1 



11.8 
16.1 ^ 
20.0 
2.5 



96U' 



3.6 



100.0 



93.2 



2.1 
'4.3 



.38 

.j2 
^4* 

• ^ 
8 
2 
0 

56 



88 
33 
32 
46 
^2 
19 
0 



67.8- 
3.6 

7.1 

' 5.6- 
14,-3' 
3.6 

lod.o' 



31.4 

i3;.8; 

iii,^r 

16.4 
'6.8 



40 
A3, 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 
56 



101, 
97 
3'6 
16 
20 



71.4 
23.2 
3.6 
1.8 



100.0 



36, 

12, 
-5. 

3. 



53" 
1 
1 

0 * 
0" 
0 
1 
56 



229 
39 
• 7 



0 
0 
2 



280 100.0 280 100.0 ' 280>^10(>.O''* 280 100.0 



35 * 
17 
3 

^* 0 

1 

0 

0 
56 
. 'V 

.104, 
115 
42.^ 
' 17 
2 
0 

0 ' 



62i5 
30.3 
• 5.4 

1.8 



100.0 



37.2 
41.0 
15.0 
6.1; 
.7 



26 
23 

5 
■ 1 

1 

0 

0 

56 100.0 



46, 
41, 
8, 
1, 
1, 



.iV'. 



280 100.0 280 100.0 280 100. 0\- 



*ai9 

102 
44 
11 

2 

2 

0 

280 100.0 



42;6 
36.4 
15^7 
3.9 
.7 
.7 
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per cent spent no time on organized or sponsored researcli, and 59,^5 per cent 
sjijent no time on general administration. ">t the other end of the pe^ntage 
distribution, the table shows that 53.5 per cent (40»4 + 13.1) of^he full* 
professors spent 50 per cent or more of their tim^^on teaching and only 8.3, ' 
percent spent half or more o| their time on research. In comparison, the 
first icolumfro£^igures under j^he heading "Associate Professor" shows that 
78.3 per cent of the associate professors spent 50 or 'more per cent of their 
time on teaching and* farther down the same column the reading is 90,9 per ceijt 
of the^ assistant professors who devoted half or mpre of their time to teaching 
The small amount of participation of th^ associate professors and the assis- , ' 

• I 

tant professors in -general administration of thi' university is reflected by 

the 83.7 per cent of the associate professors and 97.0 per cent of the assis- 

tant pijofessors who spent rio time at all on general administrative duties, * 

This category includes, reported particip'^tion on committees, as j^ell as other^ 
, • * \ 

kinds of more formal administrative duties, r 

It is- commonly tknown that different collegers haye different fianctionai j 

emphases. The data presented in Table 2 show ii! striking comparison the ways^ 

in which these functions al*e 'reflected by the use of academic staff time, | 

Looking at the utilization of the pro^essdw' titoe alone, the table slroWS 

clearly that college A, at least in terms of professorial emphasis, is the" , 

^ " \ 

college that promotes teaching and public and professional service, because 

a comparatively large proportion of the full professors (56,6) spent 50 per ^ 

cent or more of thf ir Jiime on teaching, a large propoi;;tion' (69.7 per cent) J 

' - ' ' ^'vw ^ " I 

spent £^e* per cent or less time to^se arch, and another large proportion 1 5 

, * • . V . — / * " . \ ) 

C5'?^2?I)er bent) spent mori/than aO'per cent of their time on public and -o J 

^^^fidrisl^shrviSs' In/^ompari/Milr^c^l^ res^rch/ | 

and public and professipnal servid^ emphasis, with a small pr^ortion spending 
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• ' . ;rABLE 2 ♦ 

.-A COMPARATIVE DISTRIBOTION OF FACULtY TIME 
IN 3 COLLEGES IN A UNIVERSITY 



Rank ' 



Teaching S0%* 
or more Time 



College Colliege College 
A- B . C . 



f'*^ Research, 5% 
or less Time 



Public Prof. Serv. 
■ More than 10% time' 



College College -College , College College College 
A ' ' B C A B * *C 



ON 


Pro/essor 


56.6^ 




S3.S * 


69.7 


13.1 


32.1 " ' 


52. 2 


o4S.9 


. U.9 




Assoc'. Professor 

0 






' 78.3^" 




17.0 


• ^37.8^' * 


42.8 


SI. 2 


6.7 




Asst*. Professor 


54.6 


31.0 


90.0:^ 


6|.7 


.40.4 


39.4 ^ ' 


27.3 . 


26.2 


4.S 




Ins tructdr 


- SO.t) 


37.4 


76.7 


S3. 2 


71.4 




9.4 


« 

1.8 




*TotaL ^ 


54.?'^ 


22.7 


• 73.6 


\ 


27.8 




^6.0 


' 3S.8 


6.8 ' 
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half or more of their time teaching, a small proportion .doing very ^ittle 
research,, and a large proportion spending a comparatively large amount oi 
time on public^ and professional services. The third college, college C, 
reflects a teaching ai\d research emphasis, with very little time spent oh 

o 

I , 

public aind professional services. The same kinds of enchases "carry faifly 
well throu^J>«ut all ranks in this—three college comparison. 

_^The kinds of basic data that can be tabulated from a comprehensive faculty* 
load study, data which can be used not op4y-s|or careful comparisoplp^cithe 
kinds of teaching output in, relation ro the amount of facul^ty effort involved, 
but which are essential to the .development of a unit cost analysis, are 
presented in Table 3, From this table the reader can easily see that 16 
courses were offered in Oriental Languages at the lower division level, which 
had_234 course enrollments'. The amount of money required, in terms of teaching 
salary expenditure only, to offer these 16 ^courses was $14,111; in the far 
right-hand cQl'umn, full-time equ^iVjalent teaching staff involved in teaching 
the 16 courses is shown as Z.20. In comparison, the Physics Department offere4* 
8 lower division courses to 4, 192 , bourse* enrollments, at a* teadfing salary 
expenditure o£ $67,229, ^tili2iiig-19. 31 full-time equivalent teaching staff ^ . 
The data for the Psychology Department sKow that four courses were taught to 
2,511 course enrollments (slightly mbre than half of the numbefr taught in* 
the physics courses]^ with a teaching salary "expenditure of $32,988 (sli^tly 
less than half*of the expenditure for the physics' course^) and *8.^ full- tiqie 
equivalent teaching* staff (again less than half of the number used in the 
physics courses). If is s^parent ^rom these figures' that the salary level 
and the level o^^lie faculty used in teaching Jjie coui*ses will in part (determine 
,the unit cost figures thai will be derived from such basic data. ^ * . 

Some of' the kinds of unit measures that' can b^ derived from faculty loid , 
data are shown in Table 4. Such itfeasures, like thd basic data shown earlier, « 

^ ^ ^ B7 ' 



TABLE 3' . ^ 

BASIC DATA, ^LOWERT?IVISION > « - 

r i . ^ , f : ' 



Ntunber Number of CoUrse Student Tptal ' Student X® aching F.T.t, 
Department of Course Credit Credit Qass , Class Salary Teaching 
' % " Courses Enrollments ^ Hours.? Hours Hours Hours Expenditure Staff^^ 



-1027 Oriental- Lang. 


16 


234 


•51 




66 


766 

* 


14lil 


2,20 


1029 Philosophy 


6 


' 3391 ^ 


- 24 


, 111173 , 


223 

V 


10160. 


. 39074> 


10,08 


1030 Phys/ EcTuc. 


5 


* 6360 


10 


3332 


717 


14106. " 


. 80334 


15,06 


lOSIi.Physics 


8 


4192 


. 45 


• 1-2533 


562 


18867 


67229 . 


ll31 


ia|2 Pollt. Sci. 


2 1\ 




12 ; ' 


4767 


188 


C 

6356 


^ 42046,^/ 


12.18 


10^33 Psycho Jr^gy 


4 ' 


2sn 


24. 

' i 


7S33 


128 


10049,^ 


' 329 85 f • 


8^86 


1035 Scandinavian 


6 




24 


. 164 


24 


' 164 


22S1 . 


. .41 


1037 Sociology 


- 5 ' 


462 


9 • ^ 


1386. 


38 


1386 , 


. , 7252 


'2; 05, 


1038 Span. .5 Portug. 


. IS , 

to 


1605 


71, " 


' ' 6027 


387 


7158 


52408, ■ 


WK.95 


1039 Speech 


9' ^ 


3202 


63 " 


7 9,841 


403 


9944 


S983:|v' 


^'^11*54 


1040, Zdology' ' * 


^ 4 




22- \ . 


S5iS • 


288 
» / 


9894 ^ - " 


. ;2876^4' ^ 


). 8.. 26 



UNIT MEASURES, LOWER DI'VISION 







Teaching Salary , 




Student 

dredit 

Ho.urs 


Class * 
* ' Hours 
Per 


Student 
-Class 
Hours 


Mean 
Class Size ^ 


^ Department 


Per Student- 
urcui. c— nour 


Per Student- 
Class-Hour 


Per F.T.E. 
Starr 


Per F.T.E. 

Staff 


F.T.E. 

Staff 


Per F.T.E. 
^tatf 


Non 
I.ab. 


Lab 


Total 


t r 

1027 Oriental Lang> 


18.42 


'j-8.42 


6414 ^ 


348 ' 


30 


348 


12 


•7 


• 12 


in2Q PHi*1 o<;orjhv * 




* 9 


3876 


1009 


22 " 


1008 


46^ 




. 46 






D. 70 


5334 
3481 


221 


48 


937 


21 


20 


. 20 




• 


6, bo 


6.49 


29 


977/^ 


98 


17 


34 


XUOfc rUXXC« OCX* 




A <i 9 


3452 


391 


15 


522 ^ 34 




•34* 


1033 Psychol^^gy 
1035 Scandinavian 


' 4.38 


3.*S8 * 
13. 73 


3723 
' 5490 - 


850 ^ 
400 


- 14 - 
59 


1134 
400 


' 94 
7 


17 


79 
7 . 


1037 Sociology 


S.23 


5.23 ,^ 


3537 


^676 


19 


676 


'36 




36 


1038 Sp?irt. § Portug. 


8.70 


' 7.32 


3505 


403 


26 


>478 


18 




, 18 


1039 Speech 


6;08" 


6%2 


5185 ^ 


•853 


35 


1362 


25 




25 


1040 Zoolo^ 


•s;21 * 


2.91 


^ 3482 


669 


' 35 
J, 


1198 


310 


22 

r- 





7 
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can bejobtained for lower division, upper division, total undergraduate, 
graduate, and- total undergraduate and graduate categories, if sudi detail 
is desired. Th,^ first three columns show what the unit cost measures look 
like, if only teaching salary expenditures \Te considered. In Oriental Lan- 
guages, for example, the cost was $18. 4^ for each student credit hour taught, 
or* $6,414. for each :^^-time equivalent staff member involved: 

Lo&king-^^^mlife^^l^^^j'lihat samei row, some of the causal factors of 
the costs are '^hliil^^^'i^ 348 student credit hours taught par full-time 



equivalent faculty- i^fifefes;and the size of the class, where the mean size of 



these classes was' 12.^-^Fgr comparisoji, the cost of teaching each student 
credit hour in physi6al-^j3ucaS^n at the lower division level was $24.11, 
^with a teaching salary f^:^^^^UT^ ^uivalent staff.of $5,334, 

The average class sizfe was io and the number of student credit hours taught 
per full-time equivalent staff was 221. In physics, the cost w.as much Ibwer 
per student credit Ji our ($5-36), which reflects the lower teaching salary 
expenditiir^ilger rfull-time Equivalent staff ($3,481) . As you would expect, 
the,ntunber of student circuit hou;^ t^ugttt per full-time equivalent' staff was 

■ / ' 4 ' "' 7 ' ■ : , » 

much higher in physics (6490 than in rne other ^two subjects and' the average 
class^size Was 34, well above that of the other si&jects. A fourth'^ubject 
,in tlfe listing — psychology — was even less expensive than the other three 
*(^4^,38 per^tudent credit hour). This low cost was due partly to the lower 
^ ^ . teaching /Salary expenditure per full-time equivalent staff ($3,723) but more 

, .Specifically becausi^e of the large number of student ctedit hours produced 

/* ' r ^ - ' \ . ' ' V ' * ^ 

,X* ^'^peT full-'time equivalent staff (850) -and the very large average class size 

^* * <79) . . If total departmental expenditures are desired, data can also be ^ 

* collected concerning the expenditures for equipment, supplies, and secretarial 

and other assistance, and added to the teaching salary expenditure?, to de>felop 
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• ^ . TABLE 5 , ; - 

DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL FULL-TIME-E(^IVALB>Cr- StAF^J^OR^ING^INtAND/OR P^D BY INSTRUCTIOKAL 
. DEr>ART>lENTS, COLLEGER, AND SCHOOLS, AMONG T^CHlKcTANf) NOlliTEACHlNG FUNCTIONS .AND 

AMWiOr ACADEMIC RANKg^ ^ * i 



F.T.E 



Professor 
Per Cent 



In 
Rank 



Of Total 
In 



Associate 
Professo r 



F.T.E 



>CMt 

OfX^^al-f F.T,E 



Function 



In 

I^nk 



Assistant 

Professor 

Per Cent 
Of Total 



In In 
Rank Function 




FiT.E 



Instructor* 

PSTZentT" 
' , Of Total 



'Teaching 
Assistant 



F,T,E 



Per Cent 
Of Total 



All 
Ranks 



F.T.E 



In THn ~ In In" 

Rank Function ^ Rank' Fuhctio 



in 
Rank 



Per Cen^i 
O^ Total 



In 

Function. 



Teaching 
Departmental 
Research 
^ departmental 
0^ Admm.^ 
i-» Public i 

^ Professional 
Ser. 

_ Organized $ 

Sponfsored Res 
J Organized 
fy Activities 
Institutional 

Adain. . 
University 
' • Counseling 
All Other 
Functions - 

C .Total 



174 


19.3 


43.8 


146 










95 


36.3 


24.0 * 


62 


52 


54.0 


13a 


24. 










21 


45.6 




10 


23 , 


27.1 


6.0 


24 




36.1. 


.3' 


» 1 


15 


- 67.5 


. 3.9 


5 




."22.2 


.1 




12 


. 40.3 


31.1 


9 


398 


27.3 


100.0 


'284 



101 11.3 66.2 
11/5 i^.8- 
2 2. 9,. 1.8 



2 

12^ 



153 



4.^ l.S 
14.5 8.3 

.4 i, A 
' 11.1 .1 

^a.3j .7 

10.5 400.0 



300^ 

2' 



' 1 



305 



33.3 
.9 
.5 

.2 
1.9 
2.4 



98.3 
.2. 

.1 



.7 
100.0 



.1 

100.0 



90) 

263 
96 

46 
88 
8 
23 



30 
1459 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

lOp.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



61.8 
18.0^ 
6.6 

^3.2 
6.1 

1.6 
.1 

. 2.1 
100.0 



^15 
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unit measures showing total expenditures in relation to the various units 
of output. 

Table 5 shows another way of obtaining an overview of the total func- 

tional emphasis of^ a college or department, by fSnk, or for all ranks com- . 

bined. This t^le also shows how faculty load data can provide a ji^cture 

^of the relative allocation of faculty time at the various ranks for a given 

function. In. the latter instance for 'example, looking at row one, the^ data 

show that, of total faculty time devoted to teaching, 19.3 per cent was time 

spent by full professors, 16.3 per 'cent was time spent by associate profess 9 rs 

19.9 per cent wts time spent by assistant professors, il.3 per cent by instruc 

•fors and 33.3 per cent b)^ teaching assistants, in this particular colleger 

^ The data in the column headed "In Function" provide at pVcture of the 

* • ' '* , * * 

functional enqphasls of staff time spent 'at each',rank or by each rank group. 

For exaiiq)le, of all time spent by the 398 full-time equivalent professors, 

43.8 per cent of* tl\e time was' spent on teaching, ^24.0 p,er cent spent on 

departmental research, and 13.1 per cent on departmental 'administration, etc. 

These data, , then, pro^^e another overview of hoW a faculty, as a group, 

spent its time, in a form different from 'thit shown in Table 1. ^ 
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' /STUDIES IN COLLEGE ADMISSION 

Cameron Fincher 
Institute of Higher Education ^ ' 
.^Jniversity of Georgia 

, The difficulties. of gaining admission to the college of one*$ dioice 
have received a great deal of public attention in rejcent years, "rtie nation's 
rising birtlf rate in the early, years of World War II and .the '^baby boom" in 
the postwar years, coupled with a rapidly growing g^eneral ^demand for higher 
education, have produced no little alarm that fiigh school graduates will be*"'*^ 
unable, to enter the college of their first choice. The reason has been an 
increasing reliance on s^elective admission policies and practices *for an in- 
creasing^umber of the nation«?s. institutions of higher education, Pa^^nts y 
hoping l^iat their sons and dau^ters would attend,'College at the parentis 
alma mater have frequently found that their children were, in intense compe- 

\ 

tition with thousands of other applicants for a^remtively few seats in. the 
freshman class. ' For^ example, acceding to the ^ Stanford Observer oVer 8,000' 
'applicants are seeking admission to Stanford University in the Fall of 1967; 
the' number of freshmen that will be admit.ted'is_. 1,3Q0 ,„ giving a ratio of 
over six applicemts <to'one admitted freshman. , > ' ^ 

ah the Fall* of 1961 the number of 'entering freshmen in ,the natioB*s* 
cqlleges exceeded one minion for the first time^ in the Fall of 1964--the 
year in which ''the first crop of postwar babies entered college--the .nuniber 
of entering freshmen increased by almost one c^uartfr of a million. Projec- 
tions for the future indicate that, by. 1975 we will have two million freshman 
entering college the Fall Quarter. TotM ^college enrollment in 1975 is ^ 



^ projected to be almost nine million— meaning simply that two out of every 

nine college students in7975 will be freshmen j'ust entering college {Ptojec- 

* ^ • * 

tions of Educational Statistics to 1974-75, 1965). 

The purpose of^this paper is not to review the innumerable studies that 

have been conducted in the area of cpllege admission but rather to discuss 

some of tlfe problems involved in college admissions alid to give something 

of an o'\^iew of studies in admission as one form of ins,titutional research. 



^ The Admissions Process 



. Frank Bowles (1963) has defined the admissions process as "the series 
of selections to which students are subjected by tl^^ir country's edycation^al 
sys'tera through the entire period in which they mature to the age of entrance 
to higher education. »' Admission to college, in his opinion, is a process 
which encompasses 'all the events in an individual's life that influence his 
entrance into an institution of higher education. Many of these events are 
planned and *5 formal; other?, of course, are entirely fortuitous.. 

^ From the viewpoint of institutions of higher^ education, 4the a*draissions 
process begins when; a prospective student makes inqu^^ry concerning admission 
•to that institution and requests, perhaps, a catalog and arf application . * 
blank. The various rec^uirements for. admission, to the, nation's numerous insti- 
tutions are the outcome of ovfer two hundred years of trial and erroi: on the 
pan of the nation's oldest colleges. Broome (ld63), in his historical review' 
of admission requii;pments, states that th^ first formally stated admission ^ 
requirements were the ability to read and to- write Latin and the^ability to ^ 
read Gre'^k. As: other colleges and imi versifies were established for purposes ' 
other than envisioned by our colonial ance^TS^^ different requirements were 
established. It is of interest, however, that^anything* approaching uniform 
requirements in-English were not establishel' until lEhe close of the 19th 

ERLC . ^ ^ • / ^ ^ . 



century. Broome |oiicluded from his review, that the most important problem 
involved in admission to college was the need for closer articulation between 
the high school^ and the colleges. He decried the efforts of high schools 
to play a dual role of preparing students for college while at the^same time 
trying to prepare for immediate employment upon graduation. For those unfa- 
miliar with Broome'l vork, his' book was first published in 1903 and was 
reprinted by the College Entrance Examination Board in 1963. Broome also 
made the statement that "Educational principles and practices' are undergoing 
a revolution." ^ ^ • . • ¥ . 

^ Despite the contemporary ring of BroQme*s criticisms and recommendations, 
it is nonetheless Vnxe that college admissioj* has become, a far more complex, 
time consuming process. Application blanks have become more extensive, 

testing is an inherent part o^ the process for almost all colleges, high 

/ 

school transcripts, are submitted and evaluated more systematically ^(increas- 

ingly by computer^ in .the larger -universities) . Playing a much smaller role' 

• ' ^ " - >" 

are letters* of recommendation from ministers, physicians, and other public 

leaders. Also diminishing in "importance are recommendations from high school 

principals and — except j.n the case of athletic scholarships — recommendations 

from influential alumni. , ' * - , 

The increasing complicity of the admissions process is quickly sensed, , 

• ' -• f 

• by a brief perusal of college catalogs*. The number of pages given to dis.- 



cusmPlbf admission requirements and the detailed description of procedures 
is ample proo^ that admission to college is an involved process. As Hauser 
and L.a^arsfeld (1964) have shown, the admissions' process is increasingly 
directed by a specialist for whom admissions wor^ is^ liis major'or sole respon- 
?$ibility. Indeed, admissions work is of such ^^agnitude that seven percent 
of the subject^ in the Haiiser and Lazarsfeld ^^Jpheld- the title, /*Dean of 
Idroissions." ^ 
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Current Problems In Admissions " > 
^ — ^ <^ 

- Although there has been a r^id speciali2ajti(^ of admissions work since • 
^World War II, it would be a. mistake to infei^that the problems of admissions 
are common to all colleges and .universities . -The variety of institutions of 
higher education in the nation and the diversity of ' students entering those 
* institutions insure that no single admissions program will serve every insti- - 
tution. , ^ 

Yet, there is something of a tendency to perceive selective admissions 
as one means of coping -with the problems of large nunters of stydents. Some 
colleges are committed to maintaining current leVels of enrollment and are 
peeking better prepared' students with the expectation that the over-all quality 
y of the college will be improved, pther colleges^are willing to increase 
enrollments but are limited by physical facilities and firt^cial resources. 
Still others— such as the large state universities — ar4 required to expand 
enrollments but must, out of necessity, establish some kind of selective 
admissions program. • ^ 

1^ efforts of many states to develop a system of junior colleges is a 
definite meaj^s of facilitating "access" to \igher education, but it does not ' 
^^^^ all j-unior colleges will have operf-door policies, ^f we may judge ' 
^^the prevailing, tendencies' in education, many junior colleges will^ve as 
^quickly as possible to establish selective criteria, ^ ^ , • 

Purposes and iGoals * ^ ' ^ 

' ^ Many .of the problems in college admissions stem from, qbnflicting views 

of the purposes' 'and goals of higher education. Many college administrators 
^ rightly reject an institutional role as "custodial" and others argue cogently 

; that no benefit accrues tb^a student wKo is admitted even though there is 

'/ good evidence that he will be excluded for failure to maintain ^cadelbic 



' 1 ■ 

' - ^ ' i ■' \ ' ' 

standafds. Yet, one of the major problems in college admissions is the 
extent to which the institution will be selective in admitting students .> 
To use two terms borrowed from communication jtheory by Cronbach and Gleser 
(1965), we could say that the problem is one of striking^ the right balance 
between bandwidtli and fidelity. The nation 's^olleges and universities must 
admit students who will meet degree requirements'' while at the same time 
keeping the door open enough to serve the diverse objectives of students, 
society, and state. ^ ' • . * 

GIjgj?al ^Versus Analytic As^ssment * ^ 

"''^-^Coiff rented with the necessity of selecting students^ the problem then 
becomes one of deciding now to assess the qualifications of the applicemts. 
The question of^ what to assess is not as irrelevant as it would first appear. 
Hauser and Lazarsfeld*s study reveals that the majority of adnjission officers 
' believe their most important function to be one of selecting students who 

will contribute most to the institution and to reduce drop-outs and faidt/res. 
Yet, it is interesting to note that the majority of admission ^fficere do ^ 
not combine test scores and grades to make a statistical prediction of college 
performancb; only 13 percent of the group ^reported' a firm minimton predicted 
"average grade below which an applicant^is automatically rejected. 
*^ On the othe'r han3^,y^_l^ercent'of th^e admission officers regarded a 
personal ^nterview as single n^tfst, im^'ortant' fadtor in the decisioA to 
admit oi* to reject. Artother'Sl pei:cen;t tepo^ted^ th^ persona^^Jjrterview to 
be aii Jnmortant factor while only 29 percini regarded the personal i^nterview 
as an unimportant factor. TJiese' findings strongly suggest that- the assess- T 

* \? y ' / ' . 

, *ment of applicants for college is still, for the most;^r.t, ^ glpbal assess- 
ment and not an anal^jrtic' one. We may further/^.p^|J:^,€hat most adnjission 



jr, ^,pec^^^6iat most adi?issi 
are s.^'!m couched in glowing' gene^ralities aSTd that the actual 
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determining choice of students are seldom articulated in specific, behavioxial 
terms. 

.Mltch-making Between Students and Colleges . * ' * 

In discussing the diverse student population of the nation*s numerous 

colleges an^ universities, McConnell and Heist (1962) pose the problem of 

whether there should be greater effort to fit the student to the> college. 

They report the tremendous range in academic ability found among the typical- 
« ) 

entering freshman at various institutions and givp an example of six four- 
yeax liberal arts colleges. No student in two higlily selective colleges 
scored as low as the typical freshn^an in one college; in another c'bllege no 
student scored as high as 'the typical freshman in the two selective colleges. 
In yet ai^other college the entering freshmen scored throughout almost the 
entire range of possible scores. 

The data reported by McConnell and Heist lend support to the belief that, 
in so far as academic ability is concerned, there is a college somewKere for 
every high school graduate. This notion is further supported byfcJohn Hills' 
^ finding (Hills, Bush, and Kloclc, 1965) that, with effort, any (Georgia) Righ 

school g.raduate^ould be ^^le vto gain admission to^some puljiic college in' 
Georgia^ Of 2,185 applicants rejected by at least one piilic collegf^H 1963, 
^ 43'%rcent were^able to gain admission elsewhere. Undoubtedly the percentag^ 

is not higher due lo ^e fact that only 20 of the remaining 1,245 students 
had bothered to apply to a college othA lhan the'^on^ that rejected them. 
"None of the ^245 students applied to as many as three dol leges*. 
' « ; The dita presented by McConnell a^d^eist and those presented by John * 
^ Hiil^ imply that while many students may b$ rejected by the college of theii* 

J first choice because of low ^co res on an academ^^G-^-^tn^li^y test, their actual 
^ failure to enroll in* some oollege iiiust be attributet^to so metKing other than 
'El\JClow academic ^ility ^ . ' »^ 



Implicit Values 

Not the least of the factors affecting both a*student»s decision to 
attend .college ancl his choice of a college is what we mi^ht call his system 

of values. It is obvious that students enter college fof a diversity of 
reasons, bbt despite the many efforts to study student motives, goals, and 
needs, the implicit .values held by applicants is one of the^-inajor problems 
in college admissions work. 

If, as Hauser and Lazarsfeld indicate, the admissions officers perceive 
their role as one ia which they are expected to reduce drop-outs and failures, 
there would seem to be, ^le reason to understand better the values held^by 
students. -One may well postulate, with justification, that tlie majority" of 1 
students who leave college without completing degree Vequir^ents do ^so for 

* reasons other than, a lack of academic ability. This is undoubtedly related 
to the finding that admissions officers place such a high premium on personal 
interviews^. - One suspects that^BT^L aiLiiiisions officers ,^udge wtth relative 
ease from test scores and 'high school records tlie applicant's ability to 
maintain academic standards at the college level but feel that a personal 
interxiew gives'^them better insight intp the student's goals; attrttW^s, 
beliefs, and opimons. [ ' ^ 

How well admissions^offi cars' can assess from a personal interview an 
^plicant's motives and values is a question needing a great deal of en^ir- 
icfil^xesearch. There is an ab^undance of evidence t^estifying to the ynreli^p 
ability of p^sonal interviews, but this does not disprove that some admissions 
officers may be quite' astute in understarTding an ^plicant's reasons for 
attending a particular college. The important point h^re is the need for a 
distinctioril'bctween the reasops , goals, and attitudes that tife student or^ 
applicant verbalizes and the in^licit values'he holds'. Thlt students cannot 

" or will not articulate certain values is the problem confronting the adm^sions 



^' ^ -~ynie Traditional -Approach in College Admissions 

nrcre has been for the past three decades, an effort <in the >arjx^ 
many colleges to^ select students c(n the basis of predicted perfoiiLice. 
Yet, when 'we look at the criterion chos^^ an index of academic perfor- 
, ^ mance, we must re^cognize that too many colleges have 'chosen, a criterion ^f 
pragmatic value tb the institution but one of limited value to'society and 
nation. Hie criterioj diosen is#one of the mor*e interesting creations of 
educators4imagination^\;it's'at)mmonly called a gr^de-point- average. 

The intent in averaging of pades is honest and admirable, but the 
manner in which the averaging of grades has become the' predominant criterion 
o\^acad^mic success is, questionable. Skimming the catalogs of our numerous 
colleges and universities, we are led easily, to the conclusiion that insti- ' 
tutions'of higher educatiojn^have seized, tenaciously upon the grade-point- 
average as the faire^tr- translate- to read »'democratic*'-.-means of deciding 
academic survival or failure, 'pew college catalogs fail to specify a certaiJr 
grade-point-average that thB student must maintain.. If he doe^vjipt, he is' 
placed on probation for the next quarter or semester. During his probation 
period the student is required to make some specified grade -point -average 
^ for that particular perfod*. If he do*es i^ot, he is academically excluded or - 
dismissed from*the institution— usually for one quarter or, semester with the 
ri^t to petition for re-entry at the beginning o'f the following quarter or 
sejnester, - * 

Just why the grade-point-average should be the sole criterion of educa- 
tional achievement in so many colleges has never been made explicit, but few 
college administrators ^^a^id faculty meinbers $eian to question the practice, of " 
averaging grades in such diverse courses as English, science, mathematics, 
history, music, and art--each.is properly weighted, of course, by the number 
cn credit hours assignedf to the course* If a fanaer judged the value of his 




k by averaging the weight, of his hogs, cows; and horses, » there would 
question as to his sani^^ ' •^"^ ^ ^ . } 

Measured Characteristics 

Hl^ The acceptance of the' grade-point -average as"^ a criterion of acadptnic 

performance has been accompanied by extensive effort's to measure charac- 
teristics of the student which would enable college a'dmission officers to' ^ 
predict student performance. Because ^veral studies of the Army Alpha 
developed during World War I indicated an appreciable relationship betwee< 
Army Alpha scores and college grad^, the search for predictojr variables 
began on a gran'd scale. The efforts 'to develop standardized tests were 
spurred, further by later studies that indica€^^hat the Army Alpha was 
actually not* suitable for .selected populations such as- college .students . 
\puring the 1920 's the American Council on Education Psychological Examine- * 
' tion for College Freshmen (ACE), the ^Ileg^^ Entrance Examination Boarti . 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), and the Ohio, State Psychological Examination 
(OSPE) were developed, tried, applied, and* sometimes deified; * « 

^ IVhat tihe tests actually meajsured,w^ debatpd some years in the ^ 
professipnal journals, much th^. debate hinging W 4ffinit^-ons and too ' , 
of;ten oeing caught in the quagmire of the heredity versus environment issue. 
What the tests actually accomplished in the way of facilitating, access to 

. ^ hi^het education is still a subject^ for res e arch w But once accepted by 

educators ahct the gerteral publifi, ^e tests acquired a s^nctitiy of theTr^rtrT' 
College presidents viewed with pride the rise in .average scores made by etiter- 



ing fT^srimeh, and even high ^cho61 principals, who at first feared that the 
tests would i?e used to evaluate their schools, began the boast- of the high 
scores made by.thiif graduating seniors. Despite tHe incessan>t cautions of 
Q test 'constructors and dis^tribufors, there was widespread belief for many 
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years that if a student scored^hi^gh on a given test, he^was ^so facto 
"college material." ^ 

Effor ts t o- Co rrelate 

^^ecatise of the ease with'which test scores could be correlated with 

, gr^Jppint- averages, the validity of academic ability tests was generally 

^^^cepted as the extent to^hich they correlated with college grades As ' 

computational devices were improved, making the computation of ^coib-elation 

coefficients even easier, the correl^ition of test scores and college grades 

became the leitmotif of many ^ master^s thesis and doctoral dissertation. 

Regression equations 'were developed t^at would enable college admission 

officers to predict^ the grade-point-^verages of entering freshmen, and 

despite Hauser and Lazarsfeld^s finding that most admission officers still 

, - >^ ' , 

do nqt make use pf such equations, there were nonetheless sOme admission 

^ officers who knew a golden .key when they saw one. ( 

By 1934 enougli studies ^ox ac5fderai<f prediction had been conducted that - 

Segel (1934), ^n r^iejving the literature, eould report a.'^ypical- range of 

correlation coefficients from .35 to .54. -In 1946^;ef^wford and Buiiiham 

reported that correlations between j:ol4ege grades and test scores typically 

tanged from .40 to .50*, and i^i 1961 Bloom and Peters, reviewing' the problems 

of academic prediction;, concluded that despite vast .improvements in testing 

techniques, the\correlation of test scores, with college grades was still 

N^Vfi^^^^^e r^pge reported by "Segel^ 27 years earlier. 

'''^] Sou3;ces of ^Variation in jKiademic Perfcf^ance' ^ ' .i- 

If we as why *s tan dardi zed. tests .of academic ability do not* correlate 
hi^er with college grades th^ the ^rrelation coefficient^ so frequently 
report;gd, we must recognize, that whatever -psy^oiogipal skills and abilities 



1 



tire" tests me^ure, 'they .cannot -account for the extensive variation observed 

in ^tud^iUjiperformance, Accepting a coefficient of , SO as representative 

and comp^irig a coefficient of determioation )?y squaring the correlation 

coeffidleil^ vie^ find that whatever the test measures accounts for only 25 

percent -<x^^^fe^ariance in',the criterion. That is to say, three- fourths of 

tfie observed Variation in grades is'still to be accounted. for, ' 

If we. seek the sources of variation in student performance, we can 

immediate l^y'designate two major soprCes: (1) the many individual differences 

that exist among our di versus s^uden^ populations, and (2) the many differences^ 

in grading standards' that exist 'among the various^ colleges , dejSkartments, of ^ 

instruction, aad college facuUy members in the nation, A clo?er examination 

?\ . ^ 
of the sources pf variation^may 'wI'H suggest that the* proper question is why 

<^ ' ■ ' ' ^ ♦ . . 

do^ standardized, tests of acaoQi^C ^ility correlate as well with academic 

Z ' ^ .V ' . , 
grades as they do^^not why do ^ey ifot correlate higher, . ^ , ^ 

In4ividual Differences \ , ^ - 

McConnell and Heist (19^2} huve demonstrated best the tremendous varia- 
tion ;n academic ability found, in the nation's student population.. But not ' 
only have they demonstrated the variation in scholastic aptitude, they^ave 
also Emphasized *the individual differences found in a hosX of what they, call 
"nonintellective characteristics," These include innumerable pfigjonality 
characteristics that are subtly tied to ac^^mic performance. Among these «^ 
characteristics are the implicit Values of the students --xefeVred to pre- 
viously-'-their interestL attitudes, beliefs, opinions, socioculttral back- 
grourt^, study ski,lls and habits, modes of adaptation- or accoinmodatio^i, and 
innumerable' personality traits, * ' ' ^ itj ' 

Especially relevant here are the, objectives the student pursues in 
attending college and the expectations he has for successful acKifvement of 

84 - 
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' . o ' ^- --^ ' 

these objectives. Someone' has glibly said thaif^students attend' college for 
,4 -as many reasons as .there ajre stud^s, but it would be. bkt§r not %begin 

w±th the assumption that there are ^ver S million reasons £<5r going to coUege.' 

-f Morris Stein (1963). after .review a decade of-^tudies 'inquiring in^o the 

role of personality measures in college admissio%, concluded that student's 
L . ^ h ' ■ -X ' 

-V -may be described in terms of three^' major systems: ' (1) a system, of drives. ^ 

^•^ (2) an intemaliz^ed system of rewards and j)unishments , and (A) a system of 

adaptive mechanisms. Each student,,, according to Stein, has his own pattern' r 

of factors in th^e three systems .^^ Studies in' col lege admissions suffer from • 

. . .a tendency to concentrate^^ si^ predi'cto,:^^^^>i^tio i^e'tfie 

many other variatbles in play. 

' ' - ^ Grading Standards ^ ' - ' ' . " - 

^ • Differences in grading standards as a sourp of variation in stipient 

performance have i'eceive.d spasmodic attention from* educational research workers 

" • ^ • ' ^' /. . 

..^ ' The thought occasionally occurs to a*reseafch worker that^^e «manner<rin ^hich 

college instructors assign :gfades iVhighly capricious, anjl^occasion^ly the - 
' " $. ' " */ •* ^% 

^1 research w.oiler can throw ^s|je iigl^on the si&'ject before h^ Uearns'^hat h^^ * ■ 

is tampering with "academic freedom.'* . * ^ . ' ^ . ' 

* ^ recent doctoral disserta^j)n, Thomas «cg)nald (1966)' found^consid- 

• • ' * ' h I ' ^' ^ ^''^ ' ' 

exable variation^in gradingipolicics among departments with course$ ,it the 

freshman level. . With the ex<^eption of the. English department, all departments 

^ placed a major enqphasis oft schedule'ld quizzes and',^nfil e^caj^iriations in assigning 

"gr^es but considered^ in varying degrees, at least eleven 'other factors for 

grading purposes. . . , 

• ' • . ■• 

" \' ' When individual facultjc|,mombpiis,were queried as tK) -grading' standards, , 
th9 ^great majority of* them nsspdnded that th/5y'Kel4 to ant' absolute^ grading - ' 
'--.^^^.^ta'^dard as dpposed io a remive'olie. .McDonald concluded from^ his Study ^ 



that the rationale for assigning grades was a definite function of subject 
content among the vfirious departmfents and of individual^ preferences ^among 
- faculty members. He also found from a survey of student perceptions^ that 
students possessed a more accurate knowle»fe of faculty grading patterns 
than the faculty itself did.. < v - 

' « ' * ^ * ' ' i 

* ■ Efforts to Achieve Higher Predictive Efficienc)^ ^ . ^ 

The desire for better prediction of college grades has led to a number 
of strenuous*^ efforts to improve prediction efficiency. This has' ^^^^ 
many colleges have sought means of accounting for th^ unaccounted-for vari- 

ince in acaclemic performance^ and that they have resorted to an amazing 

' / ■ . ' . ' ^ • ^ ^ 

nuirfjer of different ways of doing sa. How successful each of the methods 
• • % ^ ' I 

have been i^ still too much a matter of ^preference- -not empirical research I 

- * 

' ^faltiple Correlation Technique ; . , 

One of the first — and the most obvious — methods of iroproiing piidictlve 
e/ficiency is the combination of'two'or more predictor irariables ia|a multiple 
regression equation, with eadi appropriately weig|>ted. Again, despite th 
^ fact that a majoijjTty of Hauser and Lazarsfeld's admission officers, did not 
conjbine high school averages and academic aLility scores to make a statistical 
prediction of college grades, there are some advantages in doing so/ As 
John Hills (1964) has shftwh, the differential weighting of high school s^verages 
. and SAT scores- result in a typical multiple correlation of ^.65- -a correlation 
coefficient significant>iy improved over the so-frequently reported, coefficient* 
of i^O^for high school grades or academic ability_6 cores atone. 

l^ile HilH^. data anjply demonstrate the advantages of* multiple corre- . 
lation techniques, the»e must be recpgnition that there are also disadvantages. 
The use of a multiple regression equation implies compensatory effelts which 



|^f^(^re sometimes logical and sometimes not (Finchef, 1965).. The major weight 



^ in such equations usilally gobs to the high* schopl' avWges, iid the question 

actually becomes cme^of ^ow inudi can the additio'n of scholastic- aptifudeo-' 
\,test scpres improve the predictability of coLlege grades over and beyond the. 

' use of high schcvJl grades. An unpulfjished study by this writer/ using kills' 
data, indicates that the improvement, in general, is .slight and ma/'n<itje *' , 
worth tKV ef'fart, " / * - ' " / ' 

Mult;p^le Selection Criteri^^ ^ * . ' " • . ^ • • 

> Efforts- to impr^^ predictive efficiency titough multipie^selection 
'criteria have Ren exiensiye-but seldom:formal£zed'.; Jlw^ct^lT^^'^^ the; 
.effectiveness' of .tsvo^diffefent methods,. ai?a^*7io, att^t shall^be made here 
to debate the compa^aii«ve utility of the two* metliods. 

Under multipX^^ selection criteria, ^'applicant is expected- tolmeet itot 
one<Qriterion, or saV^ral conbined in a multiple regression' equation, but 
rather jointly iwo or;,mdre oriteria- In, other words,, the appli<^t is ex-^ 
^pected to present .i)ot| a high scKoiol average at)ove a certain Jev^l and^ca- 




( applii 

^pplicatipn of. multiple correl-ation .tediniques.. On the one hand, ^thii method' 
. appears mdre Jogicat tp- many ^^rson^-ivhilp, dn^the ofjier; "it 'denies bothv, 
compensatoa^y eff<yr-ts ISiffirentiai weighting, penalizing certain individual 
applic^ts who would, ^-^n'iact, succeed if-vadnvitte^. . ^ 

Puri fi cat ion'^of High School Records^ * / \, 

• . ^ ' TTfere have beep/n^ineroxis attempts ^to improve p^j^dictive e'fficiency by 
modifying or adjusting .th^.higji schooL reGjJrd ori wlricJ) dpplic^nts are assessed. 
Jhe mo$t frequentiy-u^ed metfo<f-rss>t^ a high schqo,! ayerage - 

with the exclusion O'^^non-ac'ademVc" ^c*lr grades— .th'at is to say/b/ \ 



eliminating s»ch cpurse gr^ides as recorde4^oi' home economics, agriculture, 
shop-work, physical education, and *driver training. 

\et, John Hills and. his stkff (Hills, Bush, and Klock,*1965) have 
ejcamined the problem with five differept types of public colleges and con-- - V 
eluded^ that the irifprovejoient in predictive ef ficl^ency is not wprth the clerical 
effort involved." According ta Hil.ls' findings, it makps little difference ^ , 
whe^er a college purges nonacademic courses or merely computes a high school 
average based on all pourses taken. - - ' ^ < ' 



Another method of purifyittg high school "records is one of adjuring, hi^ 
schoil records- 'af CO r4ing to the level of academic ability* found among typical 



graduates, this method h'as been *suggesteV by various testing experts from ] 
time to time arid is presented in cogent ^orm most recently Bloom and Peters 
(1961)'. The argv^entS foe adjusting high school grades in term's of the quality 
of thej^igh school are persuasive, to say the .-least, but there is good reason 

w 't 

,**tQ believe that the argumenjt applies only When studying the general, rel ^tion- 

?, ' ^ . r i • ^ » ' ' ' ' • ' . i 

ship betweeh|hrgh school grades and. college grades--a matter in w}\;Lch few 

colleges aj^e'ai;. to be *intfer^sted. The argument loses much of i ts* ardor when 

no less ah authority than E. F. Lindquist- (1963) concludes that if high school 

grades and'^standardized tests, are Tise;i irf "conjunction, no adjustment of high 

school ^r^des is worthwhile^ .it appfears that no college or university attracts 

students randomly from the nation's secondary schools, ^d that the differ- , 

ential weighting of test scores and high <school, averag^s^in a regressijon » 

eqtiation is, in dtself, ah adjustment of high school reivCords* « - • ' 

' ' *■ •' • . 

Puri^cation of College Grades t ^" 

A method less frequently discussed l)ut nonetheless desig|ie3 to improve 

. ^ . - ♦ ' ; ' ,^ — / . t 

^ predicj^ve efficiency is the podifica^j-on of the college grad^-point-average, ^ 

Tiis method takes various formS but, in essence, restrict^the prediction of* 



^ grades tojii,3ect matter l^eas that have a greater degree of communal ity with' 
Mgh school courses. - One possible approach in this area is to identify a 
modal curriculum and then to attempt^prediction of the individual's grade- 
point-ayerage on the basis- of if he ttfok specific courses in a spe'cified 
sequence.' This approach to improving prediq^e efficiency deserves more '■ 
attention than it has been given iij tRe pasti 

Use of Non-intellectual Predictors 

Over- the past decade there has been S jrash of doctoral dissertations .in 
which there has Been .ajf' intensive search for noiy-intellect Jal , non-cogniti.ve," " 
or motivational predictors of, a^ad^c success , at the college- level. TTiCe 
studies rangfe from a strictly empirical, approach-lf it correlates, it's use-" 
ful--to a few fairly sophisticated theoretical approaches, ^ ^ ' 

Much of the effdrt ia^this area'has been dire.cted to. the ^earch for ' 

measures^of an 'elusive qual,ity fommonJly^Jcnbw as *'mot^|vation'." The oftstated 

cliche that, ye yill never'be able tTo predict college success untilrwe c^. 

* ' r ^ / * ' 

mea&ute japtivatipn" has-been accepted as a challenge by many candidates for. 

the .doctorate. Some.-have turJied ,up projnising leads^, but unfortunateV, these 
Jeads.liave ^ withstood the though-minded* requirements of cross-validatiorv. 
Some wit has said that enthusiastic resear<?tiers and doctoral candidates alwa/s 
get posi^tive resuUs, but— liXe most iprains of triith-this does not 'explain " 
fully why^ so man/promising fi;)dings 'Xvas^i out'^when' cix)S3-validated on dif- ^ 
ferent groups of students in different Colleges, The difficulty is itiore likely 
due to .the lack ofjadequate theoretical rationale .and the plowing up' of 
spurious or <X"^ance raJL^tionships! / 

^Within the past few years there has'been^a flurry of activity in the 
area of measuring student characteristics and' student perceptions- of the ^ 
coli;ege. envirpftment, Thes% sTtudies are the outcome of innumerablT references 



to Jixe importance o.f "cc^llege climates'^ and student expectations. 'n\e intent. 



needies>s to say, is to And, a systema^ic way o& identifying* characteristics 
of the*stud&nt which^cajjLe matched with their perceptions of college char- 



acteristics. ^ . ' 

/ \ • .^'^ y 

* Educati9nal Testiirg Services has recently iliitiated a program for^fnsti- 

/ " . ' . 

tutional research whereby Pace*s i^'olleg'e and University Environment Scales • 

(CUES) and Peters* Col^lege Student Questionnaire's (CSQ) are ,avai Table ,^for 

general^ use. ^ ' \ ^ , » - 

A considerable amount of ^interesting d^ta has bein mined with the CUES 

and its predecessor, the College Characteristics Index (CCI). Other inter^ 

• ' ' , ■ ' '\ . ■ ' 

es'ting promises have been sl^dwn by ^ the CSQ, but no convincing evidence is 
•* ' ' , * • 

available as to uses of either iype of inventory^ in aiding the decisions of * 

* . ^ 

Coi:yegb admissions. Better- promise is shown by the work of John Hplland and 

his staff (Richards, Holland, and Lutz, 1966) in which there ^h4s jbeen an 

effort .to go beyond the prediction o:^ undergraSuate gfSSes and to study vari-; 

ables ifelated to postgraduate* achievement 'a^id to non-,academic, accomplistiraent 

in coirege. ^ . ' • ^ 

^ ' > '* * * ^ ' 

Central .Prediction Models 



prediction models. As Bashaw Hi^^^^) has stated, a central prediction 



,y, some attention lytould be given to what has->^een galled central 

modei 

\ 

"refers to'any centralized statistical. system for the prediction* of academic 

t 

from achievement at a previous leVel." 
related, of course, to Bloom and'Petera# 



success at a given educational leve] 
,^ n^e notiop of central prediction is 



methods of adjusting high ^school graces more efficiently to predict c^iege 
grades.' . ^ ^ # A • 

Tucker (1963) has developed several general mathematical models foi^. 

• , • m \ 

Q central prediction systems in which several predictor variables and s^^Veral 

ERIC y - ^ 90 • : • . 
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• criterion variables are included for all 'schools and all collies 'in a system. 
A basic .assumption iV^tJ>^ ,thf distribut of g;:ades is not the same for . 
eLther schools or colleges. --Bashaw 1965 a) has modifiedl Tucker^s prediction 
mod^V arid applied it- to the study of junior college transfer students in tiie 
state of Florida-with promising results, 

^Although not formally ide'titified as such, HiUsJ work in the University 
System of .Georgia irs the biesjt example of a central prediction ^lodel using 
linear regression techniques, 'For ei^ht .years TV^ls^rovided ^ norms booklet 
in which j^rediction equiations were ^presented for each unit in the University 
System. Also presented in '.the^norms booklet were the distribution of SAT 
scores and high sd\ool' aveTage^ for each unit (Hill, et al,^ 1958-6S), 

Bashaw (1965b) has pub lish^d^a study in which 1ie compares the effective- 
ness o^ Tucker's central predi^ion system, standard regressdor/ technique^ 
such as those used by Hills, a^d his own modified version of dicker's tech- 
,niqjie. The results indicate b^th Bish^^s method and standard re gressionX ' 
techniques %re more effective than liiciier»*s''*mo^el, Bashav?'s-'metho<i compares 
quite wellf with standard regression techniques, 4? u] t Bashaw recommends that 
both kinds- of analyses^be made^arid th& user select ,t1ie on ^ most suitable for 
his pafticular situation, ' ' * ' // * ( . ^ , 

^ s ^ Summary ' ^^PP* 

,^ ' ' ' " ' * * * 

This piper has beeij 'an attempt to* review briefly some jof the problem^ 
' '\ . * ' > . ' ^ ^ 

encountered in institutional studies of the admissions, process, , No effort 

has*been ^ad^' to' summarize oy' Criticize the^ hundred/of studies published 

^inee 190<),^JiSt ^nLugh studies have^cfeen ^/tfed to substantiate to some degree 

the writer's biases, ^ - ^ - * * \ 

The major criticism presented here ^ tj^iat too much effort has b.ee^. 

directed t^ the problems of predicting academic grades, Effprls to improve 



tKe prediction of grades may have excluded from .educational researchers*^ ^ 
vision the need for a better understanding of ot}\er factors involved in 
college admissions. The sources of variation in^student> performance require 
more intensive study than they have received ihfthe p^st, and the develop- 
ment of more adequate ci^i'teria of ax:^emic success remains the most^ impor- 
tant challenge inajinlissions research. . ' 

' ■ ^ ' ' ' ' • J ■ ■■ ." 

in reviewing the numerous effo'rts to improve predictive efficiency,^ it 
IS hoped that the need for a ^roa'der j^erspective ^bec9mes evident.<^ The 
grade-point-avei:age is a convenient criterion of academic performance, but 
itifras served as the only criterion in too maSiy institutional studies. De'^pite 
an increasing sophistication in measurement and statistical techniques, there 
IS no overwhelming evidence that we can predict collie grades better than 
' did ^he first generation of educatipnal researchers. | 
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issii^s many an<^s(pri< 



The nee'-ds for research college admissions ''ai^ many an<N(^rious . ; For 

* those who believe that their particular institution does not have the^time, m 

• « resources^ vor facilitie^t^xamilie more closely their admissions program^ 

the -answer may well be p:\at\t\ief^^riot affo^ not to. Th? cost^^ of^no rese^rdi 
will, in the >dng run, exceed the costs of some /Research. And cost of ^ ^ 
systematic 'research will always be less than the costs, of spasmodic or hap-^ 
Hazard research. In this conn^V ^i6n,^ it is well t> mention ^thafe\ood research 
IS not^o much a matter of time and money as it is a function ^rf^lea^, .critical, 
thinking., . j _ - , / J - \ v - > * 

The purpose of this paper .is to take a iook at college admissions and 
'to let a few, mental wheels spin freely. If a few Utopian notions creep in,- 
wp can keep one eye on them while we -examine constructively with the oth.er 
eye what' needed 'research is,' But with both eyes, we should take a good lopk 
at what we know -about college admissipns, and we should be both &ble ar^d willing 
, ^ to^recognize what 'we do not know. 

^ * ^ome research nee<^ in college admissions can Jbe met only through con- ^ 
certed efforts among- groups*©? institutions; others can be met best by national 
studies or-siJrveys. Most of the research needs discussed here, however, can^ 
be met by the willingness of individual' institutions to examine their pwn 
O admission procedures in a, critical mai^ieiHand to- report |or open, discuss ion 



their findings so that other institutions may benefit from. their experience. 
This is, in essence^e writer's own conception .of^institutional research 
at its best--the willingness of one institution to examine critically some . 
aspect of its ov^fl operations while maintaining concern for its meaningfulness 
,for other institutionsj^f higher education. / ' * . 

Recruitment Versus Sfelectipn • ^ - ^ 

■* ' » * 

One of the more important needs for research in college admissions Is 
a better underst^dirig of the relationship between the recruitment practices 
-and the- admissions policies of institutions. ' Many colleges are apj^arently 
able to attract many, applicants whom they dg not" want vyhj^Wrjihers ar^ Unable 
^to attract the st^d^s they wouj^d ^eiect. The-^balo effect" has long been 
recognized in industry, but few colle|jas or universities have examined tlosely 
the influence of prestigious graduate or professional ^rdgrams upon their 
recruitment jjractices at the undergraduate level. It Voultl be advisable 
therefore, to study in more detail just what the reputatipn or '"image" of a. 
par^ular institution", is, how the reputation was^ob,tai»ed,^hat effecf it 
has upon recruitment practices, and how it influences the admissions progi'am. 
It is conceivable* that some students are attracted to certain inStiyitions 
on the basis af prestigious 'programs and are selected by the institutions 
when their, undergraduate programs are not actually in best keeping with thC ' 
students' objectives and, expecta^ons . 

Jie Effectiveness of Rec^fai^ment Procedures , 

l> ^^^^^^ 

Many colleges coulrd study, with -great benefit, the devices by which they 

attempt to recruit students. The amount of money spent on brochures, pam- 

phl^ts, and catalogs is no smaH, sum— even in small colleges. There is good 

indication that, college catalogs Jiave become more attractive over the years. 



but little evidence that they have becojie mare jreadab^e. The'fjuestion, l\ow- . . 
ever, is how effective printed materials /re in attracting .the students that •* 

' ' f ■ ' t . . - . • V 

the Qollege.is looking for.* * * s ^ 

John Sullivan* (1966) has investigated the program of yisilation- by 

. 1 ^^"'^ • ^ ; . ' ' . ^- : . 

college representati^s^es to high sdiools in^eorgia. One -of his findings was 

that college presidents were freqyently dubious of the value of sending a 

repre^sent,ative to the hi^ schools. Some felt, however^ that it was necessary* 

be^cause of competition whil^ others thought it nece^ary in order not to be 

conspicuously^ absent;^ in brief, though doubting the value of the program, the 

college pre5iddht^;felt; trapped by» it. . ^ ^ ' \ ^ 

.., ^ ^Sulli-van»s ^tudy of 'the coi^^^e night'pasyg*®! is^s^^' one example of ^ 

resear.<^ needed to .evaluate the effectiveness .of a^CQll^ge*s recruitment • - 

efforts. Other areas "of Research raigi^ include^ tudies of the nature and ^ 
- - • ^ * ■* \ " 

^type of information actually ^esired«by prospective students; ^he kinds of 
information actually neecjed by high scfiool counslUprs; the relat^ive efl'eo- 
tiveness of pres5 releases, filmsti^i-pyf motion picture films, and talks by* 
aiu&nli; and--not'the least of sub^J^cts ^to be^ studied— the -influence^o^ college^ . 
administrators'" and faculty membe^, " ' ' ^ » ' , 

The Selection Process . ° . ' • .- 



1 * * ^ ** 

Definitely needed in aftimissions researdh is a more ^y.steraatio, inquiry jr 
injo tl^^election process itself. StftnSTtoll^ges are fo^llowing a procedur^' ^ 
of seld^B.n^ students ^that may long have been putmpded. Itjjfbuld not seem 
impertiipint, therefore, tb sugges-t.jthat most colleges could benefit from a , 
closer iQok at the m4rvner in which they select s.tjldents. Aspects', of 'the #e- 
lection process* lO need of investigation "j^clude the nature of, the info;:ination* 
gathered from applicants, the actual uses to which the iT^||^tion is put, and 
he nature of the information upon which. the decision tiJ^Hut ^r reject^ ijs' 

actually made. » ^ " 



The validity of admission requirements in general is a subject -raany- 

- colleges have failed to question. We have apparently forgotten that several 
studies in the 1930's and "the 1940's demonstrated that no parti cula;e;,pattem 
of' courses in high school guaranteed success in college. Yet, few colleges 
fail to specify the number and pattern ofhigh school units that must be 
submitted by the applicant. If asked to justify with empirical evidence the 
reasons for getting such.admi^ion requirements, most college admissions 

^officers and registrars would find themselves in a hi|J»ly indefensible position 

Most colleges have estabdished-presumablj' -on. the basis of experience- 
a sequence that must be followed, in making application. Frequently the se- ' 
quence becomes a series of hurdles that can only be taken one- at a time.. 
• niis often results in a time consuming process for a(tois«ion? personnel and 
an exhausting or<4al for the applicant. What appears to be logical sequence' 
in the adm^ssionsVprocess may well "turn out, xxpon investigation, to be both 
illogical and quite expensive. 

. In brief, it would appear that the selective process in' many colleges 

".could be studied with beneht from a systems analysis approach. Admissions 
officers have attempted" to establish a logical, orderly procedure for pro- 
cessing applications.^ It is safe to speculate that sOrae have succeeded in 

.doing 50 while others have not. 

Policy and Decision Making * ^ 

Peihaps the*most important research needed in admissions is systematic 
inquiry into the^ manner and means of making policies and decision^. The ^ 
typical admissions process is a series fof ' choice pbints and decisions for 
both applicants and admissions 4)ersonnel. The prospective student mu5t decide 
to make appli^aticm to college and he must choose the colleges to which he 
will apply.^ Upon initial contact by the applicant, perspn§. in admissions • > 
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work must make a^^ries of decisions and dioices before a /inal letter of 
acceptance can be sent. That we know so little about how decisions and 
choice's of this nature are made is^ indicative of^the^research .needed. 

Admissions" Policies . • • ' 



The need to understand how admissions policies are made and the need^ to 
-understand the respective roles of admissions officers, registrars, presi- 
• dents, other administrators, a^jd faculty .members would seem to be paramount. 
Eighty-seven perce'ht of th^ subjects in Hauser and Lazarsfeld's study (1964) 
reported the<te;astence of an. admissions committee in their- particular college. 
The committees varied appreciably in ^composition, some being amall with little 

. ' ( - . 

faculty repre3entation while^others were large with heavy faculty representation. 
The npre selective the coHege tjie greater th« numerical preponderance of 
faculty members. 

Yet, despite the fact that in most formal admissions commit tees *f acuity 
members outnumber representatives of the administration, the admissions officers 
perceived th^ir own influence in letting admissions policies to be as strong 
as that of th6^ admissions committee. For ch-anging admissions policies, .they 
perceived themselves as having more influence than the committee. It is of 
. interest to note> therefore, that 90 percent of the responding admissiolis' 
officers believed then^elvgs to have a propef amount of freedom in admitting 
students. They also felt that they should have some anf'luence in curriculum' 
matters, but they wisely refrained from seeking inflMencev in athletics. ^ ' 

Hausef and Lazaxsfeld's study is highly suggestive of institutional studies 
,into the^ establishment of admissions policies. Although the stud/ barely 
scrapes the surface in studying the .attitudes and opinions of admissions of- 
ficers, it does indicate that admissions officers are more closely identified 
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with the administration x>f the college than with its faculty 1 
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Deeirsion Making by the Admissions -Qfficer 
I ' ^ r ^ ' ; — : 

Equally needed research in the area admissions pertains to the de- 
* ^ *• ' ' 

^ ci^ion makwig activities of the admissions officer. The need here is. a 

(Ibettet understanding of h^w the admissions bffice^r makes tfie final decision 

to reject or. to admit the individual applicant. There is a need to know ' * 

what information he regards as important about the applicant, how he'weighs 

or evaluates^ the information; and how he uses that inforaation in making a 

decisioii. Since Hauser and Lazarsfel(i^ave reported" that onl^ a few ^dmis- 

^i^s officej^^have ^ minimum^ predicted grade -point-*averag^e low which they 

will . not accept an applicant, and since a majority attached con^id^i^able 

importance to personal" interviewing, it would 5eem 'tKat inquiry into the 

adntissions officer's "decision making should prove most interesting. It would 

be of value- tro know What 'factors aftj^ conditions influence the admissions of-* 

ficer»s perception of the applicant; how he judges the applicant's goals 

attitudes, opinions^ and beliefs; and'how he esfablishes.pfiofities in'his 

*' > » 

decision' to ddmit or to reject. In brief , ^it i^fiould* be -ofp value to study the 

/. . ' ' ^ 

admissions pfficer as an- information-processing system.' « 
Speaking of infoimation systems, it is of. interes't to note .that 'a:dmis- 
sions officers do nof fear displacement by computers. '^Hauser and "Lazarsfeld 
found that ci"nly 1 percent of their subjects thought that computers would make 
»all admissi|ns decisions .20 years frpm now. Fifty-eight percent beLieved 
that computers will pla/ a major role in admissions decisions, but 27 percent 
reported that computers would play onl^y^a minor role. , * . 

Counseling and Advisement 
Although frequently mepitioned in connection with admissions and ofte?i 
an inherent part of tl^e 'admissions- process, there is still a need for a better 
wndexstanding of the .functions of advisement and counseling as^hey relate ^ 
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to admissions work. Since, according to the subjects of Hauser and Lazaisfeld* 

^ • ' ' > \ 

study, admissions officers spent such a large proportion of theijr tini^ in»ter- 

viewing applicants, it would be interesting tofknow if admissions officers 

regarded counseling 'and advisement as a^ related function, what efforts they 

make to pirovide advisement and counseling services m the admissions process, 

and to what extent they refer prospective students -for cgilnseling services. 



High School Counselors 

The role of the high school counselor is one deseFVfrng more attei^tion 
than It has i;ecei.ved. It is gener^ly recognized in industry that once job 
requirements l^ecome known, there is a tendency for t^he unqualified applicant 
to el immatd 'himself from consideration. To what extent high school counselors 
•eliminate potential applicants byi advising them not to apply is a question 
deserving th^ attention of all admissions officers. As documents su<ih as the 
Manual of Freshman Class Profiles , published by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Bbard, and the Counselor's Guide to Georgia Colleges , developed by John * 
Hills (Hills, ,Klock, and Bush, 19^5), become more accQssibl^ to high school ^ 
counselors, they will play an increasingly important role in admissions work. 
In -the meantime, it would 'seem imperative to study .the uses made of such docu- 
ments. That some coi^selors niH-use such materials well a;id that'^ome will 
npt is highly probable. * ' , / . 

* Each institution shoulxi^'at tempt to investigate its "image" among high 
school counselors serving. schools from which the college.^'attract^ applicants. 
How well informed the counselors are about the college, what kinds ot infor- 
mation they use in Working^ with studejts who are applying to college, and how 
much" influence they have oVer the studei^t's final choice are question^ to 
jwhich any admissions officer would like to kno^ the ahswer. In this respect, ,1 
Vt would seem especially relSvant tp know the role of test data in 1iJ?gh schcfol 
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• counseling; Some counselors may actually tu^ ^oing the college and^tho student 
a^diss|!?vice by making recommendations ialely on the basi** of test data. Since 
Hauser and Lazarsfeld rep6rt that high school counselors We the persons out- 
side the college who are most likely <to disagree with an admissions decision-, 
it may well be thkt with friends such as some colleies haJe. they can't afi^ord 
enemies. , / 

. ; " . • . • • / • 

Admissions Problems of the Transfer Student 
A subject receiving a considerable amount of attention in the past few 
,years is that of the junior college transfer 'student. Dorothy Knoell and 
Leland Medsl^er (1965) have documented many of the problems encountered in 

.transfer from two year colleges to four year colleges, and a national .Joint 
Com&ittee*on Junior and Seniot. Colleges has published a set of Guidelines for 

' ^"^3X)ving Articulation between Junior and Senior Colleges . A rec^nt study ' 
completed .by this writer (FincheV, 1967) indicates, however, tifat the transfer 
problem may be more extensive than commonly recognized. We have long knpwn 
that college students were a highly mobile group, but a state-wide stud^ of 

' transfer students, in both public ancf private colleges indicate^ that stUdents 

transfer at all levels of academic 'progression. "Not -only do students transfer 

from two year colleges to four year colleges, but they transfer from junior - 

college to junior college, from senior college to junior college,' and back 

again. Some students before earning a baccalaureate degree may have enrolled 

in and earned credit ar a half do^en colleges or more. ' 

It is evident, therefore, that more systemat;ic investigation of transfer • 
^ r. ^ . 

students, their problems, and the problems they cause is greatly needed. For 

i' 

some colleges anS universities, the ^admisg-ions process for transfer studeKits 
has , become as extensive^as that for entering freshmen. With the development, 
of the College-Level Examinations, Educational ' Testing Service has moved to 

IGI ■ 



^p^avide some assistance in the mabj:er. But col leges 'using these tests for 

selection of transfer students will\need both research and experience vith 

•V ' ' . \' <, ^ . [ 

the tests before they can use them in the same manner in which the ^^cholastic 

Aptitude Test and the Graduate Record ExcUT!inations are used. ' 

* ^ ' * Deve-lopment of Otht?r Criteria * i 

One of the most urgent needs in admissions research^is the -development 



of other criteria for the evaluation of the a^dmissions process. 'TheHiork of 
tho research staff of the American College Testing Program is suggestive of 
how other criteria can be developed, and research with National Merit Scholars 
amply demonstrates the need for post-col legiate criteria. Unfortunately, the 
magnitude of the need does, not leSssn the diff i-culties of developing such 
criteria. Most ms^ti tutions have been unable to mtfv^ beyofid specifying degree 
requirements m terms other than academic units or credits and grade* averages ♦ 

• For four year liberal arts colleges the institutional ^t^sting program, for the 
. Graduat*? Record Examinations is a valuable means of evaluating student achieve- 
ment at £lie ^enii®t level,' but little else, is available in , the way of objective 

/ ^ measures of academic^ccompiishment. 

An interesting start in criteria development has been made by Stern, * 

Stein, and Bloom (1956)'. \ Th^ir approach was to^ think in t'^rms of the end- 

• • « « 

product of educatilon and to. attempt t0 construct models of students who would** 
be the outcome of certain educational- programs. Mujcho the same approach has 
been used by J. Davis (1965) in a seri-es of studies dealirig with the "desirable" 
student^ as described by college faculty members. Davis has attempted to firtd 
out wkat kinds pf traits are valued by those who instruct st;udents and to 

* compatfci these traits with i:onventional measures of academic achievement. How 

V 

successful this particular approach wiU beiin providing meaningful infopnation 
^ '^oij use in admissions is an open^questipn at the present time. 
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Studies of S,tude"nt Mix 



■ » * 

If, as many critics have pointed- out,, the effect of most selectiv^ admis- 
s-ions programs 4s to produce a homagenpe3lis student population, it is *well ^that 
there is an increasing reco^itJLon of the heed for experimental studies of' 
student mix. Since some colleges have so belatedly come to the conclusion, 
that male and female -students can be instructed in the same classroom, \x. * 
would seem^ advisable to suidy the composition^ student populations 'in more 
detail. ' r ' v 

The need for studies of student mix is especially relevant for s*tudents ' 
from culturally deprived b'ackgrounds . As financial -aids become increasingly 
available for students from low income families, college administrators and 
faculty members will ne^d to understand ^'ow learning of these students is. • 
affected both by^'the college enviprpnment ^d by the characteristics of stu- 
dents already enrolled in the college. The culturally deprived student may 
respond* well, to tihe challenge pxov|ded in cejrtain classrooms because his trans- 
actions with other stiident| reinforce his effortSpj:o learn. In classes where 
he is the only one of his kind" or perceives himself as being such, tKe sit- 
uation may be more threateniiig than conducive to learning. On the other 
hand, if ' he finds himself in a classroom predominantly occupied by othe^ 
culturalljr deprived students, h^ may be discouraged from learning because he*' 
i>erceives tha^-course as being second-rate or remedial leather than being the 
regular college course, f^w many student^ from culturally deprived back- 
grounds are deeded 'in'^aN^ingle class to pbrovide a proper mix is an empiri^^al * 
question yet -to be adequately answered. 

It'has frequent^ly been suggested that*each college in th« nation should 
admit, a certain proportion of its students on an experimental basis 'without 
regard to^ their qualifications. There are some indications that where ^students 
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are admitted on an experimental basis and Neither they nor their instructors 
.are iaformed'of such, the students' achieve at .^a leyel substantially above 
what would ordinarily be expected'. " ♦ " 

Droj»-Outs and Failures 
The admissions 'program in many colleges may, be suspected, with some / 
justification,, of being a vestibule operation with little c\ no actual con- 
cern" with what occurs after the student is admitted. Although the majority ^ 
oT Hauser an4 Lazarsfeld*s admissions officers felt that thbj^ should h«jr& 
some influence in curriculum matters ,^ t^ere is serious question that the 
typical admissions officer devotes, much time^to cUrriculujn development. 
Since 53 percent of the group did assign, however, a high priority to the 
reduction of drop-puts and failures, recognition of the need for systematic 
^ollow-u^ of admitted students woujd logi (Tally follow. Unfortunately, most 

y follow-ups of admitted students are made with the intention of finding out 
\ ! 

now well; they did--jiot why did they not do better. ^ 
p The Studeiit Who Drops Out - ' , • - . ^ 

ij . ^ * ' , " ' ^ 

\ The student who voluntarily withdraws from college before completion of 

his decree ^requirements deserves seriou^ study by the administrative official 
who admitted him. Iffert*s (1956) national survey of college drop-outs indi- 
cates,that the typical envying freshmen has only a fifty-fifty chance of 
survirving four years of college and earning an academic degree. Yet, the 
, attrition is due more to voluntary withdrawal than failure to maigntain aca- 
demic standards. Singe there is*good reason*tp believe that a student who 
survives academically the first year of college is capable of going the full 
route ^ it vould appear that more systematic research on the prolflem of drop- ' 
outs is definitely warranted. How much the problem of drop-Quts can be 



reduced through more effective atjlmission procedures is an open question. • 

The Student Who is Dismissed ' * - ' - 

^ Also, important is the need for .a betteif unders,tariding of the student • 

who IS dismissed for failure to maintain academic standards. Perhaps even 
more important than an investigation of why students fail tJould be a sys- 
tematic study of what failui^ means to them. 'It is easy to forget that the 
aca4emix stinkards that 'the s\dent fails to maintain are set by the college 
and usually accepted by^'spciety. In other words', the college^ defines failure- 
not the student: From the viewpoint of the individual Student who fails, it - 
^ay wen be fhat in tenns of his own objectives and expectations, he has not 

^ 5 — ^ . ^ 

failed. How many students enroll in college with 'the implicit expectation * 
that they will fail or drop out before graduati^is, of course, unknown. 
But there is reason to believe that^e? students do actually attend college 
'•for the experience," "for an d^rtunity to*^^ what college is like,", or 
merely "to enjoy the fuo of the* football season and the fraternity or sorority 
rush," . ' <.* * 

For those who contend that it is harmful to the student to adAit him * 
when it is highly probable^at-he will fail,^t is well^ counter that we 
should know more 'about the' student's actual objectives and expectations. ^ It 
is also well to remember that Kate Hevner Mueller (19^1J has said, "Students 

who do not succeed in their scholastic work will yet carry away with them 

• ' ^ -* 

much that will be of permanent value to them." , 

. \ • . ' ^ \ ' • • . ■ - 

V • Social Consequences and implications ' ' * 

From .the perspeeflve of higher' education in general 'there is considerable 
need for research into tj\e social consequences and implications of current 
admission policies and practices." The increasing demand for higher education 
has been met by a commendable effort to facilitate access to higher education 



for those who would seek its benefits. Yet, the rapid expansion of state' 
universities into multiversities and the rapid building of junior colleges 
htto not bexjn ^without a certain aifioun^t of stress^. -The increasing cost pf 
higher education is undouhjtedly one of the reasons for art increasing propor- 
tion of-students seeking ^^ission to public institutions. If the trend ^ 
continues as it is projected, more and more public institutions will/be 

' forced to become .set'ective in their admissions program. 

Hie aie cess ity of a selective admissions >program' poses problems. One 
IS how to insurp tha^eacli institution not be selective foT the wrong pur- 
poses.. Despite the boast of mos^ colleges that they are unique and despite 
the frequency with which tlie tetrnVinnovation^'^ is used by college MRinis-' 
trators, a cynic might rightly suspect that most colleges are more imitative 
than innovative. In establishing a selective admissions^ program, il would 
not seem' to be to the advantage of either nation, society , ^63^ students for 
each college to follow the lead of those institutions with highly selective 
criteria of 'a strictly intellective nature. 

A*»start in investigating th^^ocial implications of college admissions 

- has been made by the RusSell Ss^ge Foundation. Although focusing ^jrimarily 
on the uses of standardized tests, the studies have direct implicatipns fox, 

^college admissions. David A, Goslin (X963) has reviewed -testing practices 
in industr)^, business, government, aro the military servioes, as well as 
those in educi^ti(^. . > 1/ ^ 

In a public opinion survey o^^^^ittitudes toward inrelligence tests, 
Orville G. Brim (1965) fiouiid that^'^il* percent of , the*' general public was op- 
posed to using te|^tpi deny admilssions to co'lie^e. Only 25 percent were^* 



opposed to us^ing t^ts for sectioning special classes 



It is" evident from these studies' that thei^ are social Jmplicatigns fo^ , 
Q ^oll^ig^ admissions, that i^the jiublic i^^becomiii^ awate of these social implications, I 
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and that there is -a. need for each colli^ to consider ino're,car*fully tlie • 
social consequences and iniplications of their admission policies and practices ' 

■ Social Implication's -of ^he National Testing Agencies ' ' • ' 

Directly r§l.ated to the need for inquiry into the social impli cations 
Of cbllege admissions is a Rarallet'inquiry into the role of national testing 
agencies such as fhe College Entrance Examination BQard,^^the Ame^can College 
Testing P^gram, and the National Merit ^Scholarship Corporation*. That thtjse 
agencies play^ an extremelyMmportant role in college admissions is obvious. ' 
/; But e:^actly* what .this role is and what the social implicatitJns of such agencies 

are is not at all cleaj:. SeveTal critics have received considerable press 
, coverage and a largfe audi*ice by lashing out against the tests lised by these 
agencies. Setting a straw-man argument that tests are the so*le criterion for 
• admission to college, these critics have pictured, college admissions in broad 
Ofwellian strokes and splashes; 

Critics of the national Resting agencies have ignored the 'fact that no 
agghcy has tried as diligently as Educational Jesting Service td warn agairftt^ 
abuse of tests and to provide educatfional materials for the proper use of 
•standardized tests. Yet, the effectiveness of Educational Testing Service's 
efforts is a matter worthy of empirical ipquiiy. * It may well be that, despltp 
their intensive efforts, ETS staff have not succeededdn warning consumers 
of testing abuses, and that -the tests are misused as wi^y as some critics ' 
. claim. ' . • ' ' ' ' - 

In any ej^t, the role of the national testing agencies in college admis- - 
sions is a subject for needed researSh. There is a need better to^ upderstjind 
*the influence of such agencies upon admission policies and practices; th6 
actual use.s thai* college fission officers make pf test data in college ad- ♦ 
missions and the general Social implications of having national testing ^ 
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agencies presently constiti|ted. .Also neede,d.is research, fronj the viewpoi|it^ 

of high scKool coiinselors--how they perdeive the role of the national testing 

' ^ ' - « * \ 

agencies, how they use the various tests distributed, by t^ie agencies, and the 

influence of test data in student decibion-making as perceived h> the counselor 

Sunimary « « 
• * • 

iTus paper has been an attempt l?riefly to review needed research in 
college admissions. *• * ' • ^ * 

While some of the t(5^ics requiring research ar^e. obvious to those con- 
cemed with admissions viovk, it is hoped, that some topics have been suggested 
which are. not obvious but npnetheless important. There c.an be lit,tJe dotibt ^ 
that there is an increasing- aw^reness_of needexi research in college admissions, 
and with the growth of i;;fstitutional research as a specialized field, research 
in adipissions work should provide some of the more interesting challeng'es*^ 

The discussicjn has touched upon a substantial^ number of interesting ' . 
leads for res^earch. An appreciable number of research workers are iavesti- 
gating a variety of problems in college admissions. Much,T)f this 'i'esearch 
'is both commendable ancf challenging. It is hope^ that, in some way, this 

f « ' ^ 

paper. will convey some sense of the 'challenges "in admissions research and 
provide so^ne small measure of stimulation to investigate the admission process . 
with the methods .of systematic inquiry required. 
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' The* relationship betvyeen institutional, research and institutional bud- 

geting varies greatl/ from one campus to mother. On some campuses t*fese 
functions are closely int^related--on others they are not. Th^ usually is * 
a reflection of the particular institutional problems or nejeds which led to 
the establishm^t of ^the irtstitutional research office! In tho. long run, 
^.^■^^ however, it is apparent t;hat numerous interrelationships between institutional 
■ research offices and budgetary decision makers wiil 'develop. 

The comments^ in this paper are designed for those who are not familiar 
with high^er education budgeting. The intent is^to provide institutional 
research people* with enough information to enable them to understand what » 
college and university business officers are talking about when they discuss 
budgets. Hopefully, this will encourage institutional research people to 
enter into discussions wi^i budget people in their own institutions, leading 
^toward greater copperation and a greater exchange of information. 

Budgets frequently have been described as programs expressed in terms * 
of dollars. Although this is not a new definition :of budgeting, it is be- 
coming increasingly apt because of recejj^t developments, particularly the 
' advent of "progi>^ budgeting." Several things are implied by the* definition • 
of 'budgeting as program expressed in terms of dollars. One is tKat the bud- 
get is a comprehensive presentation of the institution's activities and 

^ _ 110 . 
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programs. For many institutions it is the olili^ place where one can review 
the totai activities- of the inVti^tion in a s^'ingle document. Another imp li- 
^Cation-is that dollars become a cpmmon vocabulary for discussing dissimilar 
a^^t^vities such as building maiatenance, student services, and classroom 

teaching. * 

* ■ • 

Budgetary decision-making usually is inter- related with prograimhatic 

decision-making because of t^e fact that/money is necessary to iniflement most 

programs. - Budgetary decision-making represents a series of "choices" among . 

/ * t 

alternative possibilities. JTiese choices reflect conscious or unconscious 
decisions about institutional priorities and balance. Insofar as 'institu^ • 
ti6nal research c^ provide information , and analysis which will, improve cfe* - 
cisio*9-making, ''it will make an^^importayt contribution to the future well- 
being of the institution. 

In'^some cases the institutional research office will be involved directly 
in budgetary analysis and cost studies,, and in o the? cases financial studies 
will be made by the budget office. V\t tol;^ situation probably^ is the 
most cdmyon. Even when the institutional research of:^ice is not .directly 
involved ih. making financial studies, other Jtypes of studies mlde by the 
institutional research office will have direct^)r indirect relevance to bud- ^ 
.getary decision-making simply because' of the fact that budgetary decision^ 
concern themselves with so many different aspects of the total operation of 
the institution. It is important, therefore, that institutional research 
people -have an understanding of the^ institutional budget and of financial 
analysis techrfiques. . ' ' " 
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' THE STRUCTURE OF THE BUDGET . 
The Principle of Separately Balanced "Funds" 

A b|sic principle in college and ui^iyersity budgeting 'is that all^of 
the money handled by the institution is not pooled into a single, account 
fr6m which money might be spent for *any worthwhile institutional purpose. 
Instead ttie money handled by the igdstitution is divided into a series of 
"*funds," each of which has its own sources of income and purpose of expen- 
diture. There are six separate funds at most institutions. T^ese are 
described in Appendix A.^ They are;, ^ ^ ^ 

1) Current Funds^- ' ; .H . 

2) Loan funds ' ' ^ 

3) Endowment and other non-expendabt^funds 

4) Annuity funds . ' ' , • 

5) Plant funds ^ . , 

6) Agency ^unds 

. ' \ ' 

Restricted -and Unrestricted Funds " . ' 

Each of the six fund groups ii divided into "restricted" and "unre- 

stricted" funds. Restricted funds are those which have ^ome limitation con 

ceming the purposes for which they can be expended (a restriction b.eypnd 

that"" implied by the nature of the fund group itself). Restricted funds 

usually come to the" institution earmarked for a particular project or purpose 

by the donor or coijktracting agency.' for example, unrestricted inpnies in. the 

curi5;ent 'funds could be spent for any purpose designated by the institution, 

<» , ' ^ ^ 

but a donation oearmarked by the donor for the support of an Economic Develop- 
ment Rese^arch Institute would be place<J in a "restricted" current fund account. 

The division of each of ^he six fund categories into restricted and ^ 
unrestricted segn^nts, results- in twelve separate "pockets" into which monies - 
may be placed (Figure 1). ^ach of* these separate fund categories operates ■ * 
independently, that* is,, the income and expenditures of each must be in balance'. 
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Current "Fund Categories ' i 

We have'already noted the potential confusion res^ting froin^he exis- > 

tence of twelve "pockets" into which monies q^an be placed. This potential 

confusion is further, compounded by tli^fact that the mqst important fund 

, group --current fund^--is sUiD divided into three majoi" categoriejs: * 

/- - ^ 

1) "educational- and general" ^ • 

2) "auxiliary enterprises" * • 

3) "student aid" . ^ ^ . . , 
Alid each of these ds further subdivided as indicated below,, - * 
Educational and general monies are those which. are currently available 

for instructional research, and public services programs and for 'general 

* administrative gxpenses^ associated with the* operation of the institution', 
t J • » 

These are the major expendituifes of interest to most institutional personnel. 

Therefore, this is the category mosta^frequentl^ subjected to intensive anal- 
ysis. Educational and general expenditures are subdivided into the following ^ 
ei^ht subcategories which are described in /^pendi:^ E"; ' ' 

" ' • 1) General administration ^ ' > ' 

2) General expense _ < . ' - * . 

• -3). Instruction an dv departmental research 

**4) Organized activities -relating to educational departments * 

5) Organized research ' « . ' 

. - ■ 6) Extension, and pubiic service ~ ' - ^ 

.V 7) Libraries' ' \ * . ^ , , ' 

. 8) Ojperation ,aijd maintenance of -the physical plant 

* ■» , ' '"n* 
Student aid funds, as the name suggests, are those funds /utilized for 

' ' • ' . . A ' / , » ' 

scholarships, .fellowships and^prj'zes. ' ' , 

Auxiliary entprprises ^e those institutionally operated activities which . . 

* ^ • . ^ * ' ' Z' 

do not* actually ''cons ti|t>ute a part of the 'educational, program (such ^ dormi- 

" • ' m ^ * ^ ' . ' . ' ^ 

tories, .cafeterias, ^tiident unions, book stores, etc.>. At most institutions 

t i 
these activities are self-supporting, and therefore ^it i^ important to sep- \ 

arately account for their income 'JSnd expenditures. Such a separate, accounting 

provides information on whether they *are .genuinely self-supporting. A* . • 
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separate accounting for auxiliary enter])rises also keeps the picture clear 
concerning wliich npnie^ are available for "cducatioiuir! purposes and wludi- 
, i^re earmarked for oth'er purposes. " 

In suminarx/ the structure of the budget includes three major levels 
f&r categorizing expenditures-'-the six "funds" (each of which may have its 
restricted and unrestricted side); the separate categories within funds, ' 
^ the most important -of which (for financial analysis) ^re the three categories 
, within the current fund; and finally tha^ sub-classifications within each 
> category^,^^^the most important of which ^re the eight sub-classifications ^ 
w^'^fhin th'e^^ucational and general classification.' 

BUDGETARY ANALYSIS ' ' . . 

, ' ' 'Pim)oses of Bud^t Analysis. • » ^ ^ *^ 

^ , B^get^alysis constitutes the liiif^etween raw financi^ data and 

^ ^^'^fj^those data^for interpretive and planning purposes. Budgetary 

ana^si-s reveals the. patteiris in the institution ^^s expenditures. The pat- . 

tefns:' themselves -of ton te;Jll a'me^^ingful story. When the patterns are 

♦ * 

compared to other normative patterns, it is usually possible to make some 
*' * . <■ 

\^ interpretations and judgments concerning them. 4 . . 

♦ ' 

Reports growing out of budgetary analyses may be used for a variety of 
. purposes. One of the most common is external*- reporting- -th6 presentation 

of information to an audience outside tKe institution itself. State legis- 
' latures and state agencies conceme^i with higher education planning artd 

coordination often requite such reports on'institutional finance. Private 
• institutions, although lessjoften "recfuired" to submit such reports, often 
' choose to do -so as a method of informing dondrs, past or pijospective, about 
the institution's needs and its managerial efficiency. Budgetary "analysis 
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. . ' alson^^ useji for .internal •purposes/, especially when it can be tifed in closely 

with in^titutidnal budgeting and long-range planning. In these cases bud- 

getary .analysis may constitute one of the bases for decislon^making concerning 

' the .allocation of money among competing claimants. * 

^ • In this presentation the t-erm budgetary analysis i$ us^d fairly loosely, ' 

Lest this create confusion, it should be noted that there are important 

- /^stinctions between bud;getary analysis (or cost accounting) ^on*^"tl^*on§**^^ 

»hand,. and budget "formulas" on the other. Budgetary analysis is dJ^ne after 

the fact (whether it is after expenditures actually have been incurred or 

after* a budget is developed) and therefore' the analysis cart be made in ^con- 

S;i4erable detaiU^Formulas, are developed ^rior to detailed budgeting and 

sferve the purpose of providing^ estimates which are useful for the allocation 

of resources. Formulas can provide only an^ approi^imation of jChe^ resources 

needed by various parts of the *total* organization. ^ 

It should be noted also that ^th ere are important differences between 
* • • » *' 

^ studies in single institutions and inter-instit^utional studies. In the latter 

/ « . - • 

case the usual difficulties associated with making an analysis are further 

complicated by problems specifically^ related to the inter-institutional nature 

^ * of the project. Among the most frequently'' encountered diffic^ulties are prob^ 

lems associated with insuring comparabrHty of information, respecting cori- 

fidentiality^ to the degree desired by each of the institutions, and making • 

t,^ comparisons among activities which are similar but not identical . Individual 

institutions can take advantage of the comparisons which are possible because 

of the increasing availability of public information about other institutions 

or ^groups of institutions. Such information provides norms against which, an 

individual institution can compare itself. Studies of state systems provide 

one such source of readily available informationV^ 

' o ^ -■■ ■ lie ■ - , 



also IS u.sed for intenial puiposfes, ^specially when it- cap be" tied'in clpsely 
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Hist^lcal Background of Budgetary Analysis 
^ _ . ^ • . ' r ' ■' \ 

The history of budgetary analysis, ifepresents the inte'^^eaviiig of many 

,•• ♦ • * 

forces and interests. These include the development of a uniform accounting , 

* ^ , " ' ^ 

system for American higher education'; the development and initial populari- 
patron of cosf analysis procedures by a group shall refer fS as the 
['Chicago school 'the pressures for adoption budgetary analysis procedures 
which have emanated from state agencies since the early i9SPJs; and fipally 
* the contemporary emergence of^ the PLanning-Programming-Budgetin^ S;fst^m^(PPBS) 
movement.* * •» ' ^ ^ 

The development of a uni%orm accounting system fox all instrtution^/»of 
.higher 'learning does not sound like'a very 6x^;tin^ piece of history, bu|^ . 
^ It was* the sine qua non for any intewrijistitutional financial comparisons. ' 



Without a common "vocabulary" and commonly accepted "rules* of^J^he game,,'* it 

' ^ ' t . 

was impossible to compare one institution with anothe^-^and* it* also was, itn- ^ 
possible to develop Normative data against^ which individuaf institutions mi^t 
measure their own performance. There were siveral early, attempts by individ- 
uals^to develop an accounting system which aft coll^ges«'-«nd universities would 
accept. This laid the groundwork for the appointment, in 1930, of a National, 
tommittee on Standard Reports' for Institutions of Higher Education. That 
committee developed a classification procedure, published in 1935, which still 
provides the ]5asic structure for college and university aGc^i|jntin^ systems. 
Two _sub sequent revisions of that report have been prepared, both by commTftees 

■ ^ ' ' . ■ 

of cqjllege arid university business officers. Jhef first' revision v?<is published 
by^the American Council on Education in 1952 as College and tfaiversity ^^ijt ^'^ 
ness,^y^lume I . A second reyision is currently undefr way witlf the^ results • 
scheduled for publication in 1968 by the American Council ^n Education, ; 

/ ' 
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Adoption of the uniform system by andivi'dual institutions pf-oc^^^^ 
slowly at fii:st,^but today it is used dlmosk universally because of the fact, 
that so: many governmental reports must, be- based upon it, The major outli^ies 
of that accounting system- were > discussed e^lier in this paper and are pre-"" 
sen ted in somewhat more- detail in Appendices A and B, 

' \N^at I havft chosen ^o call the "Chicago schooj'; wa^ a remarHable group' ; 
of. facuHy members at the Uniy^ersity of Chicago Ln the late 1920's and" early 
193a»s who turned their att'^ntion to the study of higher education organi- 
zation and admii>istration. Hie group included Floyd Reeves, John Dale Russell, ^ 
A. J. Brumbaugh, Lloyd Blauch., and other^, A series of ihulti-institutional 
studies were conducted and puSlished which for the first time provided norma- 
Mve information about institutional organisation, admitiistration, finance,' 
currn:»J4iin, staffing, physical plant facilities, and many other matters, 
Altl\ough/he works produced by; this group are principally of historical interest 
^dajr/theytlaid the groundwprk for much that has happened during the 1950 »s~^ 
^^^and 1960»s. Among other things, the system the): developed for analyzing and 

■^mparing institutional patterns of income and experfditure ^as to reappear in 
~ the I950»s as the most wid(*ry used system of budgetarj' Analysis , 31ie work 
done by this group also provided the basis for' a^'complete overhaul of the 
accrediting procedures used by the North Central Association (changes which 
, ultimately were ^ce^>ted by other accrediting associations), 

'Not all of. the work iiiitiated by the Chicago^ school Kas been replicated, 
' One piece of iwork which is generally ovenlooked and which has particular 

significance to small institutions is the table developed by John Dale Russell 
' and Floyd W, Reeves that provides a series of corrective "weightings" that 
can be used fcy institution^ with less than 1 ,000 students to adjust cal.cu- < 
rations of expenditure per .student ^so as to make th*^ expenditures comparable 
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* to norms established for larger iri^titutions.* .It is commonly ^recogni zed 
that small institutions have* certain inherent inefficiencies /^udi as th6 
necessity for providing a^basic^library, faculty^. and physical facilities; 
plus certairt , unavoidable ovei^ead^costs < The small enrollment ^means that 
the cost o^.*Jthis basic program on a per student basis is higher than would 
be true it the enrollment were largdr. Small institutions mayvknow this to 
be true but oVten are at a loss to^know how great the. cost of this inef- 
ficiency\i3 in terirs of'dollars and cents. The Russell-Keevtes table quan- 
tifies this'- It is reproduced Here becaus£^it is nc^t generally available In 
^n other /soCfJsmes (see Table 1)'. The dollar 'figures aje badl^y^out of date 
4)ecau3e of the fact that the table was published* over 30 >^ears ago, but ^ 
there is reason to/believe that the v(eightin^ are-stilly reasonably accurate. 
The significant columns in the table 'are Column 1 which shows thfe enrollment 
groupings and Column 3 which indicates th« weighting that should be used as 
a multiplier in reducing the actual .cost per student before attempting to 
make comparisons with larger colleges',* The table has a number of uses. In 
interinstitutional comparisons it provides *an appropriate **handicap" for 

. smaller institutioiis to make comparisons more reasonable. In estimating 
budgetary needs for a small, college it provides a basis for estimating the 
am»unt of extJra funding the institution will need on a per student bajis 
because^of Its" small size. It* also provides foofl for thought for small in- 
stitutions which are wor^dering about the economics involved in increasing 
their enrallAents. Obviously a larger enrollment wi^l^quire increased* 
ijistltutional support, but the amount peeded per student to do an equivalent' 
educational job will drop. ^ » 

Tlie years between L935 and 1950 saw very little interest or activity in 
the area of institutional budgetary analysis. The Second .World War intervened 



TABLE 1 



IVEIGHTING FOR EXPENDITURE AND INCOME^DATA TO ACCOUNT FOR 
SIZE OF ENRQ^NIENT, AND MATOEMATICAl EVIDENCES OF TOE — 
PROGRESSION OF THE WEIGHTING CURVE 



Enrolment 
Group • 
(X) 



\lo-ordinate Reading 
(Dollars of Expendi- 
ture per Student, 
^ Quality Being 
Invariable 
^ (2) 



•Over 1,050 
1,031-50 , 
l,011-*50 
991-1,010 
971-90 ' 



9S1-70 

931-50 

911-30 

891-910 

a71-90 



851-70 . 
831-50* 
81-1-30 
. 791-610 
7^90 

' 751-7P 
"^731-50 
711-30 
691-710 
671-90 



I 



2P5.00' 
'205.40 
206.50 
207. 70 
^09*00 

21(j.40 • 

213.50 
215.20 
'217.00 

218.90 
220.90 
223;00 
225.20 
227.50 

259.90 
232 ..40 - 
235.00 
237.70 
240.60 



Weighting 
(Co-ordinate 
Jeading 
DiviOt 
. 205.00) 
(3) 



Difference from 
P're ceding 
Co-ordinate - 
' , Reading 



Inchrementft 
in 

Difference 
: (5) . 



I. 



0000 
9981 
9927 
.9870 
.9809 

.97^3 
.9674 , 
.9602 
.9526 
*-9447^ 

j9'^65 
.9280 ' 
.9193 
.9103 
.9011 

.8917 
.6821 
,8^83 ' 
.8624 
.8520 
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0.0 
0.4 
1.1 

a.2- 

1.3 

1.4 
l,S 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 

1;.9 
2^0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.5 

2.4 
2.5 
2.^6 
2,7 
2.9 



0^ 




TABLE 1— Continued 



^ Enrolment 
. Group 
(1) ■ 
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Co-ordinate. Reading 
(Dollars of Expendi- 
ture per Student, ^ 
Quality Being 
Invariable 
(2) 



'Weighting ^ 
(Co-ordinate , 
^ Reading 
Divided by 
• 205^-00) 
(3) * " 



V 



Difference frqpi 
' Precedi?t^ 
Co-ordinate * 
Reading 
(4) • ' 



651-7tf 
631-50 
, 611-30 
• 591-61,0' 
571-90 

.551-70 
531-50 
511-30 ' 
491-510 
471-90 

451-70 
.431^-50 

411-30 
"^91-410 

371-90 

351-70 
331-50* 
311-30 ^ 
296-310 
286-95^ 

276-85 , 

266-75 

256-65 

246-55 

236-45 



243.70 




.8412 


247.0,0. 




. .8300\ 


\ 250.^50 




. 8184 


254.20 




.8(365 _ 


» 258.20 


1 


.79^0 


262.50^ 




.J810 


267. W 




'.76 75 


272.(^0 




, 7537 


277. 30 




.7393 


283. 00 




.'7244 












. /uy i 


295.70 . 




.6933 


' 302.80 




\6770 


310.40 




' .^604 . 


318.60 




.6434 


327.40 




.6261 [ 


• 33e.90 . 




- ' .6085 * 


34 ^.JO^ 


* 


.5906 


.358. W 




.5725 


363.^5 


.5633 


' 370.00 * , 




.5541 


376.35 




. .5447 


383. OCr.^ 




.5352 


389.95'^ 




* .5257 


397.30 ' 




. .S160 
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• .3.1 
3. 3* . 
-3.5 * 
3.7 ' 
4.0J».. 

4.3 
4.6 • 
4.9 
.5.3 
5.7. 

6.b 
,6.6' • 

7.1 ' 
7.6 ' 

8.2 t 

8.80 . 
9.60 
10.20 

• 

5.85 

6T05 
6.35 
6.65 
, a.95 
. .7.35 



'IncTyement 

Difference 
. 153 , 



.2 
.2 
.2 

.3 



0 



0.4 
.5 

r5 

.5 
.6 

.6 
.7 
- .7 



.2 
.3 
'".3 
^3* 
.4' 
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^.Enrolment 
Group 
(1) 



, Co-ordinate Reading - 
(Dollars of Expendi- 
ture per Student, 
Quality Being 
Invariable . 
(2) 



Weighting 
(Co-ordinate 

Reading 
Divided by 
205.00 
(3) ^ 



piffere^e from 
Preceding 
Co-ordinate 
Reading 
(4) 



Increment 
in 

Di fference 
(5) 



226-35 
216-25 
206-15 
196-205 
f^l86-95 

176-85 
166-75 
156-65 
146-55 
136-45 

126-2 
>i6.25 
106-15 
96-}05* 
• 86-95 



405.05 
413.20 
421.85 
431.10 
' 440.95 

451.50 
462.85 
475.10 
488; 35 
502.70 

518.25 
535,, 30 
554.25 
575.90 
601.65 



.5061 
.4961 
.4860 
.4755 
.4649 

'.4540 
.4429 

-.4315 
.4198 
.4078 

.3956 
.3830*'' 
. .3699 
.3560 
.3407 - 



. 7.75 
.8.15 
8,65 
' 9.35 
9.85 

10.55 

llr.35 

12.25, 

13.25 

14^.35 
« 

15.55 
17.05 
18.95 
21.65 
25.75 



.4 
.4 
.5 
.6 
.6 

.7 

.8 
0.9 
1.0 
1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9- 

2.7 

4.1 




. 633.15 
.^'675.50 
732.00 
808.50 
846.50 
* 914.00 



-.3237 
•^.3035 
.2801 
.2536 
.2422^ 
.2243 



32.50 

42.35 

56.50 

76.50 

48.00, 

S7;50 ' 



6.75 
'9/85 
14.15 
20.00 

' 9.50 
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*The weightings for the institutions with less than 100 studeaitt-ttre not as stable- as the weightings 
for institutions of larger enyojment. ,Only a few institutions with small enrolment were availably for 
'the study, and the reference ppint* were instrfficient for ;determining accurately .the behavior of the 
weighting curve *n the * lower brackets. The mathematical behavior of the cuive in the lower extremity 
is, how.ever, essenti^y the.same as in other parts of the enrolment scale. 
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TABLE l--Contiriued 

- -; A 

r 



Enrolment 
*Group 

' (i/ 


Co-ordinate Reading 
(Dollars of Experidi- 
; ture per Student, 

Quality Being 
* 4 Invariable 
(2) 


Weighting 
(Co-ordinate 

Reading 
Divided by 
205.00) 
*"(3) 


Difference from. 
Preceding 
Co-ordinate 
Reading 
^C4) 


lacrement 
# in 
Difference 
(5) 








J . 




31-35 ' 


983.00 


.2085 * . 


69.00 


ll'.50 


26-30 ' 


1,066.Q0 


.1923 


■ 83.00 ^ 


' 14.00 


21-25 


1,168.00 


.1755 


102.00 


19.00 


16-20 


r, 296*. 00 


.1582 


128. OQ 


26.00 



Reprinted from The Evaluation of Higher Institutions , Volume VII, Finance by John Dale Russell and 
Floyd W. Reeves, by permission of The University of Chicago Press, copyright 1935 by the University ^ 
Chicago, all rigKts reserved. Published November 1935. * • ' ^ 
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during this time, and the post-war veterans' enrollment boom consumed insti- 
t- ' -tutional energies. In the. early 19S0's^the"veteran enrollment began td be " 
replaced by non-veterans,;, and' Federal financial support un^r the GI Bill no, 
longer provided a major source-of support -fdr' studer 

state gov<rmments found themselves faced wiAh i^ly mounting -higher educa- 
tion appropriations and became increasingl/ interested in securing more in- 
forSation ^out. these appropfiations-thypurposes for whidi they were needed. 
. ^ the "efficiency" with which they were managed, ^d'-the possible 'effects of 
; reducing requested appropriations. TTiis inte^^n^grew stronger as" enrollments 
• in state^supported colleges and^universities raoiintedmore and more rapidly . 
_ . during the-19S0's and 1960's. One result of this concern was the establish- 
ment in virtu-ally every state of a state level -.hi-gher education planning and 
|, - coordinating agency. Another result was the adoption in many st^t«s of some 

form of statewide buiigetary analysis. The procedures adopted tended to' vaiy 
from one state to another. ' ' 

•* °^ the best procedures was developed{)y John Dale Russell for the 

New Mexico Board of Educational Finance in the early 1950 's. TTie procedure 
drew heavily upon thb work Russell himself .had done as'a member of the' • 
^ ';chic|gp school" in the early 1930's. ^ A detailed description of this.pro- 
^cedure was published in two different places, aind'the procedure has had wide 
influence. Russell and his associate. James I. Doi. prepared a series of 
12 articles for College and University Business ma'gazinT describinp this *• 
system, '^ese articles appeared between September," 1955 and August. 1966. 
Subsequently Russell mdified.this material slightly for presentation at a 
conferente, the proceedings of which were published in^igeo^by the Western*^ 
; ^ Interstafte -Commission fpr Higher Edacalion under the title College Self- ^ \ 

Study;^ Lectures on Ins titutional Research (Richard G.' Axt and Hall^T. Sprague, 
-^.^ editors). Neither ^he. College and University, Business ^eri^s nnr^hl wirHF. 

^ • ■ •■■ ' "=125 ' • . ■ 



publication are ^rrently available €rom the publishers, but they can be 
located in many libraries or ^.n the business offices on many college 

university campuses. ^ 

< r * 

Other states which have developed* procedures for budgetary analysis or 

* /' ' • ^ 

formula^ for estimating future budgetary needs (which usual ly-were based 

upoh a 'rough analysis of cost patterns) include' California, Indiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kentucky, Colorado, JFloriSa, Utah, and Virginia.^ In recent . 
years L number of additional s-tates haVe moved in the same' direction. 

• ' ^ 

* The Ford Foundation through its Fund for^the Advancement of Educatioli 
provided the stimulus for a series qf interinstitu(tit)nal cost studies which t 
no^ only provide useful normative* information but also helped greatly in. 
the deve-iojDment of cost analysis techniques. Among these studies were the 
two "60-college ^studies" ( A Study of^ Inciome and^ Expendityres in Sixty Colleges-- 
Year 1955-54 , and A Second Look at the Sixty College Study^: Comparison of ^ 

r 

Fihancial Operating Data for 1957-58 with a Study of Income .and Expenditures 

Un Sixty Colleges--Year 1953-54) ; the "Califomia-Bi^g Ten Study," (Califortiia 

■% 

and Western Conference Cost and Statistical Study: 195^-55) -; and Sidney G. 

♦ ' * ^ ^4 

Tickton's >feeded: A TenrYear College Budget , (New York, Fund for the Advance- . 

>^ ' 

ment of Education, 1961), 

The two "fiO-college studies" provided normative information in great 

4 

detail for small and^-ihediura-sized colleges. The California-Big ^Ten report 

<^ ^ ► .** 

did not report much detaU but provide^ a gogd discussion, with supporting 

illustrative data, of a methodolo^ for cost analysis in large, complex uni- 

'^versities. Tick'ton*s work dealt with the- analysis of curriculum and expen- , 

ditures in small or mpdium-sized colleges, as did the writing of Beardsley . 
I, _ . • 

Ruml and Donald 41. 'Morrison (Me mo to a College Trustee) , Earl J. McGrath 

^ ■ t ■ ' ■ ^ 

• % • - — 

(Memo to a College Faculty Member), and of Hungate, ^eeth, and O'Connell 



. . ("Tlie Quality and Cost of Liberal Arts College Programs: A Study of TVenty- 
Five Coulges," in Cooperative L ong-Range Planning ^n Liberal Arts Colleges /* 
edited by*^arl J. McGrath) : • ' ^ ' * 

'• . message in this growing literature on budgetary 'analysis , parti- 

ciAarly as it interlocks wiHh program analysis, is that institutions can makej- 
^ better decisions about their financial expenditures and can.^port better 
educational programs if they will expand and integrate their efforts at 
(1), long-range planning, (2.) program aiialysis, .and (3) budgetaiy dialysis. . 
. ^e recent emergence of-PPBS (Planning-Prograiiming-Budgfeting Systems) 

and its application tb higher education institutions is, in some respecti, 
simply a further extension of the trends -"which have been.'noted above-Urends 
toward increasingly sophisticated quantitative analysis and- toward more com- 
plex interrelationships between 't)rogra<n analysis and fiscal analysis. The 
' concepts, of PPfeS first developed in tfie field of public administration, with • 
particular applicability to large Federal Agencies with complex administra- 
tive problems. The Department of Defense was the major testing gr6und for 
PP3S and *the technique has been highly successful there. This has led to ' ^ 
^ _ wide-spread interest in it and to- proposals for its adoption throughout the 
>Federal government and in state' and lo'dal governments as well.- Were is the 
further suggestion that it be adopted in .large universities where administra- 
tive problems are fully as complex as are those of many governmental agencies. 
Such a proposal w^s^ade in 1966 by Hariy rffillianjs in' Planning, for Effective 
. Resource Al location in Universities , published by the Ameritan Council on 
Education. 

Long-range planning is at tfie heart of the PPBS proposals. Analytical* 
information of many kinds is brought to bear during the planning proces^." \ o 
nie adoption of any form of PPBS will increase an institution's need for ana- 
. lytical studi^es of all Hinds--a matter of no small interest^to^nstitutional 
ERJQseacch offices. . ''''ml27 ' ' ' 



• Tech,niques Used in Budget Analysis 

Two basic* techniques* ^te utilized in most cost analysis procedures-- 
pe?rcentage analysis unit cost analysis. The first involves computing 
the perbentage \fhich is expended for various sub-categories. The second 
technique involve? computing a unit cost that relates the dollars expended 
to services received. These are discussed in greater detail below. - 

. "Percent a ge"*'Analysis" Technirque \ ^ , 

• / ' . Th^ percentage analysis technj.que consists of computing the J)ercentage , 

of the total cost* wh^^dv^is devoted to each of , the sub-items. The object is * . 

to find and "understand the patterns of expenditures and the reasons for 

variation in these patterns. 

Two 'key generalizations about percentage analysis are: 1) the fact that \ 

tkere is^ a pattern which 'can be identified, and 2) the fact that -^t he re is 
' * .4 , ^ • • • 

* wide variation amdng institutions in the patterns which they display. » »j 

' ' ^ . " ' - ' . 7 

' TaWe 2, which is taken from the desci^ptions of instil:utiona^ financial 

analysis by John Dale Russell and James I. Doi referred to earlier, shows a 
pattern for six institutions in which the avbrage pattern involves almost 
60% of e'xpenditures going* fbr instruction and approximately 17% for plant 
operatioi> and maintenance, 16%'' for administration and general, 5% for libraries, 
' and smaij percentages for extension ahd organized research. These are the 

normative data "against vj^hiiJi tJ(e six institutions individually cin be compared.. 
It is impo3?tant to* note the wide variation among the six institutions, -" 
l« however, ^e percentage pf expejfditures which goes for instruction *fanges 
from 48% to almost 62%.^. The" percentage for plant ppera^:ion and mamtenance 
" . ,|^*anges *from 15% to over 30^. The percentage for administration and general 
ranges from 14% to over 22%. These figures clearly indicate the two general- 



• • izatioifs just made — there is_ a pattern (instruction consistently gets th^ 
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( TABLE 2 



Percentage Distribution of Total Educational and Gener^" Expenditures for Each Functibn 
for Each of. Six Sta.te institutions of Higher Education-for IQsl-SS and 

^Average for Al^ Six institutions Combined for Five-Year 

' Period, Including Budget for 1955-56 



Institution 


Full -Time 

Equivalent 

Enrollment 


Adminis- 
tration 
% General 


Instruction 


0rgani2ed 
Research 


Extension 


* 

Libraries 


Plant Opera- 
tion and 
Maintenance 


"A" 
"B" 
• "C" 
"D" 
. "E" ' , 
"F" » 


3,727 
1,702 
925 
464 
967 

. n4 , 


* 

14.6 

r4.6 

14/0 

21.8 

22.? • 

15.9 


61.0 
61.8 ^ 
60.1 
50.4 
54.4 . 
48.4 


^1.6 
0.2 


2.4 . 

0.0 

0.3 

3.0 

2.7 


5.5 
5.3 

4.9' ^ 
S.l 
5.7 ' 
4.3 


— J 

14.9 
\ 18.1 
20.7 
li 7 , t 
15.0 
31.4; 


Weighted average 
for 195'4-55 ' 




15.9 


. 59.0* 


J- 


1.7 


^\ S.3 


- 17.3 ' 

c 



Five-year average 
for all insti- 
tutions combined 



15.7 



58.9 



0,8 



1.6 



5.3 



17. 7 



. Reprinted from College and University Bu siness 1955-1956. 
reserved. '. \ = : ' 
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•largest percent, for example), while at the same time there is tremendous 
♦ . ' . > - — « 

* * 
variation from one institution t6 another. 

» ^ 

What are the caused of this variation? The following factors stand • 
out: ' ^ ' ' 

1. Institutional size and complexity . , Small instittitions have rel- 

\ 

atively high overhead costs for such things as administration and 

. y - * . ' 

the upkeep. of the physical plai^t^'^ecause these costs tend to be* 
fixed. ,This reduces the percentage^ which cafi go -for other things, 
k As an Institution grows larger these fixed expenditures represent * 

/ ; , * < 

a smaller nrroporf^n of the total.. The percentage expended for 
administration and gener^. declines and lai:;gef amounts are .made 
available for other purposes. Institutions which are quite large 
^d complex normally have high expenditures fqr organize4 -rjssearch* 
and for extension, which reduces th!e percentage spent for inst^c- 
tioHp. Therefore, o'ther thiri'gs being equal., instruction will 



tioQp. ineretore, 

; r ( 

/ receive the hi she 



receive the highe.st percentage of total expenditures in medium 



■sized institutions which are large enoUfeh to be administratively 
efficient but not large enough to have developed major research 
and extension activities. - "' 

2.S geographic location . The costs* a^any things, such as utilities, 
' , labor, and police protection, vary* in accordance wi'th the geo- * 

" graphic location of the institution/' Heating costs, for example, 
^ will vary with climate .and labor costs may differ markedly between 
urban' and rur^l locations. * • , * 

3. Addt^uacy of Resoi^rces . The adequacy of* resources becomes an 

important .factor in determining whether there is enough money t6 
properl/ fund the instructional program as veil as the many fixed 

EMC .. :. 13 a. ' 



overhead, costs ythi^ are unavoidable. An institution wi;|^ first 
ppy for those ^ings.which it^ must buy and will therf put its money 
into other things whidi it values. In general a ^oor institution 
(financially) will be forced to spend a disproportionately high 
proportion of its i:esources on administration and physical plant 
♦'upkeep, whereas an institution with more adequate resources will 
be able, to puf. a higher proportion of its funds into instruction 
and libraries. - > ' ' 

,;> Type of institutional programs . The percentage distribution of 
expenditures will be influenced to a significant degree by the 
type- of j^gram offered by the institution. "Ifie best exanyl'e qf ^ 
^this is. fpund in land grant tiniv^rsities that have major agx;iaal- ' 
tural extension programs. These programs of off-campus agricikv 
tural service consume a Idrge enough proportion ot total institu- 
tional eocpenditures to make the percentage analysis ^how lower 
percentages for other adkivities. If the institution's percentage 
analysis is re -computed/ omitting the extension expenditures, the' 
pattern may approximate that of other institution^. Hie presence- 
or^absence of a demonstration ^ool for teacher itraining purposes* 
is another example of a major expenditure which, influences the 
percentage shpwp for all other activities.. ' ' ' - 

Matters of institutional choice . *A certain degree of varia^ion^is 
attributable simply to choices made by the institution about such g 
things as the level of adininistrative' services, the relative 
emphasis placed upon campus beautifi'cation, or the relative emphasis 
placed upon library, d^lopment. Some institutions choose to' put * 
all the money they possibly can into faculty salaries; other insti- 
tutions choo;?e to provide a '"b^l^e" among such things as faculty 
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. / 

salary levels, library adequacy, campus beautification,t-and ad- 
ministration. * ' ' < • # % ' 

ew^asize the'point made earlier, th^re^is wide variation in^ insti- 
tutLOTal expendi^ture patterns^ but they are variations on a theine. 'One 

needs tqi understand both the basic pattern conunon to most institutions and 

i 

the types of vari^ations most frequently encountered. 

Normative information . ^ Analysis consists of finding the. pattern in an 

^.instituti,on*s expenditures; normative information provides the^j^«^^for 

Ineaningful interpretation? N^rms- can be derived f rem *a variety of sources. 

There is a growing body of H'teratrure»whi.ch make^ available normative infor- 

mation' from various groups of institutions. ' ^ ' . 

The best normative information for purposes of institutional decision-' 

making is information about expenditure patterns over a series oi years 

within the institution itself. Many of the difficulties encountered in com- 

* pari sons with norms bashed upon other institutioTfis (such as noncompanability 

of programs dr accounting systems) are minimized when infottnatiori 'is avail*- 

able 'for the same institution over a period of yeap. Unfoyitunately , cost 

studies usually are not initiated uatil the pressure to^make use»of them is 

fairly great. This frequently precludes waiting *for the accumulation of 

information over a sustained period and forces j.nstitutions to analyze knd 

use data, from only a few past. years instead. Until longitudinal i*ecor4^can 
# 

provide for at least five consecutive years olF Jinfoimation, their full use- 
• fuln^s is not achieved'. **Year^ to year changes generally >re not dramatic^T 
*Even whdfn they are, a genuine shift in the patferii of expenditures cannot 
be ascertained with certainty, unti 1 sevef^^^)^ars have passed. Over a period 
of four or five y^^ars, however, trends can become quite clear.- 

Normative data draw}i|from«tther instituticftis—particulariy 9ther insti- 
tutions of similar Sizeliid puipose-car^be extremely valuably in providing 
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•an additional dimensidn-of int'erpretation. iTie nowiative information becomes 
markedly 'more useful if, in addition to the ave.rages for certain' types of 
institutions, the ranges of expenditures also are shown -to indicate the extent 
of variation from the norm. 

When an institution compares .itself Xo such norms and finds that. its 
expenditure pattern deviates from the norm, it can then ana-lyze its own 
program to determine the likely reasons- for the deviation. This provides a - 
basis for deciding whether the deviation is one which, the institution wants 
to continue. An institution may find^ /or example, that it is spending a 
higher proportion of . its money for library than is the norm in-'similar in- 
stitu^ons, but it may also be* known that the library was neglected for many 
years, and that high expenditures simply reflect a rebuilding program, 'In 
this case, the institution presumably would'waht to continue rebuilding 
until its libraries became comparable with those in similar institutions , 
At that poiilt the institution would be faced with a new de/ision: wjiether^ ^ 
to continue to^ build the liUraiy in order to have one thatlwas better than 
most, or Whether to settle for- an average library and invest the extra funds 
in some other activity. ' . ■ ' 

Hie •»b0st" pattern of expenditures^^ually is considered to be one in 
which a high percentage is spent in the "productive" functions ^uch as * ' 
instruction and libraries. The convention&l wisdom says that expenditures 
for supporting activities such as administration should be'relatively low' ^ 
in a well -managed institution. " It should also be~remembered, however, that 
th^ere exists an optimum level of Supporting-Expenditures, beldW w^ich an 
imbalance is wastefulT^An. exanp^e of this is neglect on regular maintenance' ' 
of the physical plant so thait monies can be spent for other puiyose/J In 
— -Tfiany ifetitutrons -deTerred maintenance becomes a serious, problem which 
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necessitates heavy expenditures or even repl^acement of buildings. Admin- 
istrative expenses also can fall below an optimum level and result in damage 
to the ins^titution through ineffeg^tive leadei^hip and inefficient administra- 
tion. 



Unit Cost Technique 

The second basic technique of budget analysis is computation of the^ost 
for each unit of service rendered. Unit cpsts can be computed for the insti- 
tution as a whole (c*ost for a full-time equivalent student) or they can be 
• computed for ^(Inctional categories of activity, such as instruction, adminis-^ 
tration, and libraries. Unit costs serve a different purpose from percentage 
analyses and the two forms of analysis taken together can be far more helpful 
than either technique alone. 

The purpose of units costs is to facilitate comparisons of several typas : 

1. Comparisons between yfears. 

2. Comparisl)ns among institutions. ' ^ 

'3. Comparisons among units within a single^instituton or system of 
institutibrfS. 



A few examples will make these uses clear. One might compare for a 
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series of .years in a sing»le institution the costs of chemistry instruction 

« 

per credit hour taught to see whether uni^ costs are changing-and if so, the 
nature of the change and the reasons for* it. One might also compare 'these 
costs between two or more institutions as one way of testing the "justifi- 
ability" of the current cost (care most be taken to recognize differences 
iiv types of programs ,^■ including qualitative differencps) . And finally one 
might compare the costs of tLching chemistry wijsh the.- costs of teaching 
other subjects, not^oaW. withm a single institutions but within a number 
of institutions. This wDuldshovtjiot only the f.act that a difference exists 
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in the cost of teaching various subjects but also the extent of the di'f- 
ference, whether the difference is greater in one institution than in another, 
aihl if so, why. 

Three crucial steps in determining unit costs are the followii^- 

Selection of the Proper Cost Unit to Use ,, Hiis can be more diffi- 

, cult than it might be assumed. The unit must be»one w'hich can be* ' 

defined 'clearly and unambiguously, one for which cost figures can -v^ 

^ be identified and^one which can l?e related to a clearly identifiable 
\ • " \ , \ 

- workload uixit (see below), A comparison of costs. for the operation^ 

. and maintenance x)f thV physical plant expenses in two institutions 

mi^t sounV^lausible until, one considefS^that the category 'actually 

is such a conglomerate classification that the causes, pf variations ' 

are not likely to be clear., A'^much more meaningful measure would ^ 

be the unit cost of li^ore precisely defined categories, such as the 

— 

provision of police protection or the cost per squaj-e foot of 
custodial services, » > - ' 
2* Hie Select ion of an Appropriate l^rk Unit to Use , Here ag^n a 

good deal of care must be taken, The work unit selected mus^ 
> actually relate to the costs which are involved. For many types 
of 'activities a w^rk load measure which involves students or'student' 
activity (such as student enrallm^t in particular classes) wcruld 
be appropriate, but for others, such as maintenajice or custodial 
services, another type, such as a square foot fileas urei^en t related 
to the total area of buildings would«be more appropriate, Certain 
library work loads are most appropriately measured in terms of 
numbers of books handlecfr - • ^ 
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EstabHgTiing the Proper Relationship' Between Steps I 'aiTd 2 . This . y 
is an extension of the selection of the proper wojpk lihit discussed. ^ 
abov^. . Student credit hputs»may relate ^approp^^tely to a measure- 
ment of ^faculty work load or faculty productj.vj;ty , but student 
credit hours do not bear a direct 'relationshipno the'workload '^of . 
administrative offices or to the cust^di^"f^senl^ces . 
Unit costs are not susceptible to the 5anie, kinds of distortions which ^ 
can influence percentage analyses. (For e^tample, unit costs for on-campus 
liberal arts instruction are not affected by the presence or. absence of a 
larie agricultui'al extension progflb, but such a program inevitably influences 



a p^centage analysis of institutional b^fenditures. ) ^ But unit costs are 

susceptible ^ other kinds ^f distortion. A simple ex'ample is found in the 

" • « it' ^ 

case of an instructional ^^partment which is teaching .to full capacity andl^ 

is in need of additional faculty. In the, /fear just^ before xhe new faculty 

member is ad<ied, the work load will'be Hinusually high (which is the jusli- ^ 

fication for adding the new faculty member) and therefore, the unit cost, for 

producing each student credit hour in .tH? department will be unusually low. 

In the following year, when the salary of the additional faculty person is 

added to departmental costs, the unit cost for producing each student credit 

hour will .Jump. It would be easy to misinterpret this ^ a sign of .sii^feil ^ 

itiefficiency. It is ins't^ad simply one of the expected fluctua^ons in uni,t 

costs over time. A p^r<^|ptive cost analyst is aware of. this type of fluc- 

tuation. iie ajlso^ devC^opV--* sensitiveness *tb the possi^bility that some costs 

may be too- low rathekJtMan too high. 

,r ^ — *J ' ' ' - 

General Commd^ts on Patterns of Expenditure 

Certain categories of expenditure in the ijniform «4 ossification of 
accounts are much better defined than others^ 
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Instruction is fairly well defined except 'for the inclusionTf "departA. * ' 
mental research" which sometimes creates confusion, especially in large 
univei:sities where research constitutes a matter of considerable interest 
and c^cem. Instruction typically constitutes about 50% of total edu^a- 
tiorfal and general expenditures, 'ihis perbentage tends to be lower in small 
institutions because of the inherent inefficiency of small operations and 
-also lower in large comple^^-tmiversities where public service, research, and ' 
extension activities constitute major program areas'. The percent for instruc, 
tion frequently is higher than 50% in mediuitf^size institutions which con- 
centrate heavily on instruction, with i minimum of competing activities. . 
Salaries constitute 75% to .80% of the instructional category, and therefore 
•any analysis of instruction becomes.'to a significant e||ent an analysis of 
faculty sallies. ' T ' ' / 

J Libraries aye probably the most fully analyzed .segment of-thh colleee 

and university program because of the emphasis librarians themselves pl^aL ' 
upon the analysis of this activity. Libraries typically take about S% pf 
the- institution's total education and general, budget.' There is somewhat^more 
stability in this per-c^ntage than in the .percentages for some of the other 
functional acti^itilk. Of library, expenditures ^proximately" 60% goes for ' 
salaries. Thi^often is surprising to people unfamiliar with libraiys*ct'iv- 
ities. It is dasy to assume that tKe major expense of library ojferation 
would bfr the purchase.of bc^s . /Actually the cost of making books accessible 
to users is greater— and this cal^s tor personnel. 

Other categories of expendi^r/'are less well defined. Hie categories ■ 
• of general adminir£rakon and general expense probably have' caused the \ 
, greatest amount .tJf frouble. ■ Hie names used for^these categories imply that 
they represent tho cost of administrative overhead in the institution. 
Rightly or wrongly, Americans >tend to believe th^'administrative overhead 
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is a nalogous to waste and should be held to a minimum. In fact, however, 
maj\)r items of expense which, do not constitute administrative oveitiead are 
^ inclucded in these categories an^ this has inflated the apparent administra- ^ 
tive costs- and caused institutions to be subjected to unwarranted criticisms. 
The category of general expense is the special culprit in this ca^. Only 
one of the three sub-categories within general expense, general institutional 
expens^, actually consists of administrative^ expenses proper. The sub- 
category of student services is generally recognized as an important service 
activity paralleling instructional services and 'quite unrelated to general 
administrative ovej:iiead. The separation of student services into an inde- 
pendent category would reduce confusion and seems advisable. The sub- 

category of staff benefits consists of items which in modem-^ay America 

' f ' ^ ' ^ - . . 

constitute an expected form of salary (euphemistically called fring'e benefits). 

It was an administrate. ve cohvg n^^p ^ to lump these into a single budgetary 

item when institutions were s^^j^y^MX now that most institutions are large 

enough for staff benefits to constitute arsubstantial amount of money, it 

is desirable to allocate these expenses to departments and offices in the 

same way that salaries are allocated. Unless this ^s done, the true cost 

of the dep^rtmeatal operation 'is not shown, ahd inflated administrative cost 

appears to ^ exists ^ . ^ ^ 

Organized activities related to instruction offer a number of problems^ 

in financial analysis because many of the activities ai^ ift part related to 

instructional activities (such as a farm .Which is used in connection^ with ^ 

, an, agriculture program or intercollegiate atheletics which are used in pre- 

' " ' • . . \ ' 

paring physical education majors for coaching) but are in part used in^ pur- 

' poses ( the .farm also may provide milk for the .dining hall and the inter- ^ 

coHegiate athletics program provides entertainment and a public relations 

vehicle). In some cases these activities are incori'ectly classified no ^^^^ 



matter which category one chooses. Russell and Doi have suggested that this 
category should be removed from. educational ai^d general expenses altogether 
and should constitute a fourth category under the current fund (along with 
education^ and general, student aid, 'and auxiliary enterprises) 
, - Operation and maintenance of physical plant is a conglomeration of varied 
activities which can be understood ^nd -analyzed on}y if they are^broken down 
into their component sub-categories, 

0i::gani2ed research, and extension and pii)lic serVice are the two func- 
tional areas which vary t;he most from^one institution to another. Large 
complex universities tend to have a great deal of .jone or both of these actiw 
ities, whereas most colleges have little dor none of either. Any Comparison 
between an institution ^ which does have these activities and Mother instltu- 
tion. which does hot have them must take thi^ programmatic difference into * 
^ account since it will influence the percentage distriblaion of expenditures 
for the total institution.'. 

, Hie Rol? of Institutional, Researdi in Budgeting 
Like many ^functions of m institutional research office, its responsi- 
.bil ities in the field of financial ar^^lysi3 .and budgeting^^r^^^h^ed with 
• other university officfes. Furthermore, the role played by the ins.titutional " 

i 4 

research office in some respects. is a secondary or supportive role. This 
suppoBtive.rela-tionship is not 'unlike the institutional research rdle in 
connection with faculty* studies (where operating responsibility lies with a 
department head or a dean) and admissions studiej^ (where operating respon- 
sibility lies with a registrar or- an office of admissions )V 



*John Dale Russell and James I. Doi, "Analysis of Institutional Expen- 
ditures," College iand University Busine^r TOctober. 1955, p 27. 
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Budgetary decision-making is the responsibility of the president, the 
chief academic officer, and the chief Jjusiness officer, acting with the 
assistance of others within 'the, institution. The budgetary role of the 
institutional research office lies in .th^ collection and/or^an^yH^of 
relevant information and the conduct of spec\^l 'studies which will assist 

^ in budgetary decision-making. Since the budget office also initiates studies , 
of its own, a' question carf^arise as to* the appropriate division of respon- 
sibilit^es between the budgejt Office and the institutional research office. 
In some institutions this could easily degenerate into a jurisdictional 
dispute. Such a dispute c^ be avoided if institutional research is con- 
ceived of as a '♦field^-of activity inivhich many'university offices may.be 
engaged simultaneously. In an institution which is receptive to the use of 
research findings in decision-making, ^the number of needed studies will surpass 

* the capabilities of any single office. Institutional research offices, there- 
fore, have nothing to fear from tl^e fact that opersrting offices are alsa 
conducting studies--they should welcome such studies and coordinate them with 
the work of the institutional research otfiqe itself so as to permit maximum 
utilization of the information developed^ . 
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Classification of Institutional ♦•Funds" 

Guri^ent funds . Current funds are those funds availably for 
general operating purposes, • Current fund ^expenditures, ' , 
especially those from the current fund subcategory called 
"Educational and General/' constitute, the expenditures which 
are usually the principal subject for fiscal analysis and ^ 
budgetary decision-making, • • , 

Loan funds , As^the name implies, loan funds include monies 
which are loanable to student, faculty, an4 staff. 

Endowment and other non- expendable funds . As the name implies, 
this includes the institution's endowment, plus other monies 
which for any reason are non-expendable at the current time. 
Earnings frqm endowments are expendable, of course, but must 
be transferred into one of the other funds before they are , 
-actually utilized., 

* Annuity funds . Annuity fimds are those monies acquired by 
the institution subject to an annuity or living trust agreement. 
Upon completion of the annuity or living trust ag'reement, .the ^ 
remaining^ ftmds will become available to the institution for 
use according to the stipulation in the original, agreement, * 

r 

Plant f\inds . Plant funds are those monies intended -for or|', ^ 
actually expended for the acquisition of property or buildings 
for institutional use. . ^ 

Agency funds , 'Ageii-cy funds are monies which do nqt belong to 
the institution, but are held in cug.tody for groups such ^as ' 
cam^^ ofga&iizations. At most institutions there are a Targe 
number o'f agency accounts, many of them, small. The institution 
acts as ''banker'** for the Campus-relgt^d orgaiizations and 
agencies *to whom these funds belong, 
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Classrficatiori of Educational and GSneral Expenditures 

. General administration . This inpludes expenditures for the 
^'offices of administration such as the governing board, .president,' 
vi*ce-president, business office. ' 

General expense . This category is fur^r sub-divided into 
three major sub-categories: (1) student services (offices and 
activities such as the^ registrar, student health service, 
guidance program); (2) staff benefit;s (group insurance', retire- 
•>Uient contract prei^iums, social security, unless these are 
allocated to the departments and offices within the institution); 
and (3) general institutional expense (such offices and activities 
^ the alupii office, pubKicatiori of catalogs and bulletins, 
institution-wide convocations, institutional memberships). 

In large and medium size institutions. the amount of money> which 
falls in ^the general expens.e category can become ^uite large. 
Since th^ category- really* is a catcH-all for a diversified 
group of expenditures, it, often is difficult to e^cplain why the 
institution's expenditures should be so large for .a category" 
which 'sounds so vague.* A modification of the generally accepted 
classification of accounts to sepan|?te. student .services into a 
separately identified categpry .appears desirable, as does the 
allocation of staff benefits to the offd*ces and departments 
throughout th^ institution which^ directly benefit from the 
services of - the- indivi<fuals ^receiving these benVfits. 

instruction and Departmental Research . This cat^ory constitutes 
the heart of the institution'si instructional program. It is 
sub-divided ip^t^i^he separate instructional units (schools and 
coUg^s within a large university^, or' departments within colleges) 
aim tjifen further sub-divided to show a breakdown of expenditures 
within departments.^ In addition to faculty 'salaries , it includes^ . 
expenses directly associated wi}:h the instructional programs, such 
as clerical assistance and supplies and equipment used in academic' 
departments. , * , . • , 

"Departmental researd\" is a term which confuses pefple w"ho are ^ 
unfamiliar with collegiate budgeting. Departmental research is 
any academic research that is carried on by Jhembers ojf- the 
teaching faculty without any separate .funding for the reseairch^ ' 
project itseli^* It frequently, is assorted that a certain amount 
of scholarly or research activity i^s expected of most faculty 
members. The inclusion of vdepartment^l research in the inst^jic- 
tional category constitutes a budgertary recognition of this 
expectation. ' ' , 
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Organized activities relating to educational departments . , 
This category is intended tQ include activities such as 
demonstration schools and farmsi tHal;^ are operated by the inst- 
itution as^an, adjunct to the - ediJktional. program of the insti- 
tution. In so far as these acti>i{ties are operated for purposes' f 
not directly related to educationa^ departments , they should be ^ 
lis^ted under auxiliary enterprises. Often the distinction is 
hard fo make. A' farm may be operated for several purposes--as 
a laboratory for agricultural instifuction and also to provide 
food for the dining halls. Intei^collegiate athletics may be* 
operated .in part^as an adjunct to physical education ins^truction " 
and in part as a self-supporting activity for the entertainment 
of studefcts and the feeilerar public- When, the total amounts of 
money infolved a*re significant, as frequently is the -caSe in 
intercoH^^iate athletics, the choice between classifying the 
activity as/»related to instruction" ar as an auxiliary^entefprise 
can significantly affect the distributioa of institutional -funds 
among "educational" and other types of expenditures.' 

Organized research. , Research units an^/jfrojedts which are 
separately organized and funded,' sucjf^ ^agricultural > experiment 
stations, engineering experiment st&tions, and separately ftmded' 
research projects fall into^this category.* 

Extension and ptfclic sfervice^ Separately organized and funded 
extension and public service activities appear, here.* 

Libraries . In addition to the main library, any subsidiary 
libraries which aye separately organized should be included in 
this category. * T * . ' 

Operation and maintenance of the physical plant . Expenses 
associated with the^ operation of the Building and grounds and ' 
their maintenance are included here. This includes utilities 
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FUTURE ENROLLMENTS AND PLANNING 



L. Joseph Lins 

Wisconsin Coordinating. Commimgg for Higher "fi^ducat^on * ^ ^ . 

^Making enrollment projections for any institution is not a simple as- • 
signment. . As much care^ must be exercised in^ their preparation as is true 
of any research. The, jTroblem, as w^ll as its basic assumptions or postu- . / 
lates, should be stated and defined. A hypothesis or hypotheses, after 
l>eing formulate^, •s'hould be evaluated in terms of agreement or lack of ^ 
agreement with observed facts, and should be tested for logical consistency. 
After testing, feach hypothesis is restated and retested. - Objectivity is 
the keynote. 

I believe that no college can use the presently available national pro- 
' jections of enrallment and/ or col lege- age population data aif th^^st source 

of, infbrmation on whicb to base its estimates of future college enrollment. 

** ' ^ 

, The ijafional data have been cor!rect in indicating that, collectively, higher 

' y . ' 

educational institutions can expect substantial increases in enroilment. 

It is questionable, howeverf that those projections ca^ be interpreted even 

nationally in terms of how muclv the ^ncrease will be. It is'Jbubtful that 

state or institutional estimates will be as accurate when based ^on national 

pro jections ' as when based upon conditions prevailing at the staie or insti- 

t . * 

,tutional level. • ~ . ' 

All factors related to the enrollment of a particular institution must 
be considered. Those factors must be analyzed and, as far as' possible:;: con- 
* ^ ^rolled in order to do the best job of forecasting. It is often' assumed in 

ERjc • ■ . :ju '■ -J ; 
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national projections, for example, that the undergraduate * col lege- age pool 

consists of individuals who are 18 'through 21 years of*age. Generally it 

IS true that a greater proportion of college undergraduates are in fhis age 
« . , ' ^' ^ ' 

^, • ranrge than in any other four-year age 'range. '"It is questionable, ^however, 

* . * * % • ' 

that the enrollment in any undergraduate college or collection' of colleges 

consists of an equal proportion of the youth ^ at each of the ages 18 through 
/ , 21. _ - > 

" It is evident that education beyond high -school encompasses*a much wider 

age range thanSl!^ four-year span immediately following high school>grad- 

uation. The socio-economic change following •Woi'ld War II changed the pattern 

of college attendance^ KTany persons older than the traditional college-age ' 

groi^ are entering college for'^the first tinie.or are returning to college 

for further education ^n order to compete in bXisiness, science, and industry. 

There has been an , increasing emphasis upon post-baccalaureate education to 

^ meet the 'demands for better prepared persons in research positions and 
• . ' 

speciali zed o ccupations . ' - • - 

• ' • • . ^ 

A second major problem in national projections of enrollment Hip been 

i 

inadequate definitions of a student. De'finitions of enrollment and concep- 

4 

tions of what is requested on an enrollment questionn4re have ch^ged.^^Not 
all institutions are using a uniform definition in reporting. Projectidns 
> made from" incoii5)lete and unreliable basic statistics are subject to the 

inadequacies and limitations of those statistics. All too frequently there 
• ,.Kas been 'no distinction made between on-campus and extension center or branch 
• , campus students, between full-time antf fart- time students , "between day and 
late-hour ^students, or between regular class and correspondence students. 

A.third difficulty in national projections is that the System for ^ 
making the naCfonal projections is frequently applied to the state^^ within 
^ the nation. 3he migration of potential or actual students is not uriifortt 



from state to state, nor are the population survival rates the same for all 

states. ' , , ' V . *' * 

• 4 

The enrollment projection must be campus based since it •will be dep^n- 
* «' 

dent upon the aims and purposes of the campus, the long-range goals of the * 
Cajnpus, the ability of the campus to attract students from a pool of .poten- 
tial college-going individuals, and thp ability of the campus to hold those 



students until the completion of the acadenii^ sequence. Projections should 
be mUde likewise for the entire! state: (1) as a check against the individual 

' V . . 

0 

college and university projections, since the, sum of the projections^ of the 
individual institutions should reflect the potential for the entire state-- 
being neither larger nor smaller, (2) in order that 'total educational planning 
for^the state can be carried on realistically--this may ^result in, or be ^ 
predicated upon, total master planning. ^ i ' ^ ^ 

The projection, as I indicated, must be based upon the best data, av^il- 

> • > 

able foi^and the best knowledge possible of future planning. Educational 
policy does not remain static, nor should it^ Some of 'the areas, for which, 
policy de'cisions needed prior to the institution making^^intelligent en- 
rollroent projectipife ^tq: - 

X J^^frl-lra^G institution fimit its enrollment , •or is it committed to 



accept '?i-I^ni^ivi"^ual^^h6" m^^^^ certain ^en^al retirements? Will there 
be chan^i€.ji^^djnissi<5ns xequiiem^nts?-! ^ ^ 



2. Wifoithere IJef^or fs tK^; ^ pran t<?/ change %the "mix" of students 

by clASS level? Will the in^tiflikti^^/ fqy ex&upm, to greater degw^e ^han - ^ : 
previously, i|||^icentrate on 'attract^ a higher p'^ftprtibh of graduatS^ stude^s? 

3, Will there be an effort tb g^^tily ^nci?^ the proportion of the< 



institutional effort devoted to. research a^Witi^s'; ^ 

4.' Will new programs^ disciplines^ oV fields of st^lidy be added or 
^ abandoned over the forecast P^^^^^J a 6 ^ * ' 
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5, ^ Will there be changes in the geographic area from ^hidi students , ^ ♦ 
come? Will students who are non-residenp of the state be accepted to a ^, 
greater-or lesser degree than in the past? .(jan bhanges in ,the types and 
numbers of institutions in t^tie state .and their influence on the enrollment 

in the particular institution -be forecast?. Can one detect tendencies'* for 
colleges within the pat]pnag,9 area,, or in other states, tc^^r^trict, enroll- 
ments? * • * • ' ' ' 

, ■ ■ . ' • - ■ '\ 

6, Can changes in the economic structure of the patronage area be 
* . • * 

- anticipated? 

. . / ' 

7, l^s$}ifire evidence that an increasing proportion of youth-will be 
graduated from high school and that an increasing ox deer easing. proportion 
of high school graduates ^will seek to attend the particular iggtitution? 

Will a higher proportion ^f students continue for post-baqcal aureate, or ' # 
post-doctoral work? ■ ' ^ " 

8, Will sufficient housing be available for the number of students 

who might 'desire to .attend the institution? ^Is^fiffe anticipated building 

■% ^ 

program adequate to provide the necessary instructional facilities? . 

\ * 

9, It, is possible to .secure sufficient qualified staff members? ' 
.Th^se are only a' few of the questions which the p^son making an enroll - 

ment forecast should attempt to answer prior to m*aking the forecast. . If 
definite answers are not- possible, a framework of logical assumptions should 
^be set Mp using the best data available, - * 

One^notes from these questions that tTi^projection of enrollments is ^ 
not merely a statistical problem. All too frequently, enrollment 'projections 
are made by persons not knowledgeable about 'higher education |.n its broa^ 
scope. In enrollment projection, *the%tatistical study of past enrollment 
records ^must be supplemented by^#hLl edge which may be quite non-statistical 
^ in nature. 'Future^ college enrollilents are dependent upon com^ex factors 

ERIC • Mr ■ . ' 



which are difficult to, analyze or on which data are not readily available. 

, * ^ / f , 

jSome factors of tHis type whicli aSffect the size' of college enrollments *are 

changes in economic and international situations, provision, of education 

benefits and/or :^an and scholarship programs, i^sual migration, changes 

**" .X - - - \ 

in mortality i*ates, and^Selective Service drafts and dpferments. 

Persons making enrollment projections cannot be aware of the future 
operation oKalt factors; consequently some error in projection might be 



expected. It is a continuousNs^esponsibility ,to make and revise enrollment, 
projections. • " " ^ ' V 

You will note that I speak of pro jections pr forecasts rather than 
predictidns. The projection reprjesen|.s a normal or mean ttend duril|^he^ 
period of j)rojection and is based .upon, specified assumptions. For any given 

year within the forecast peripcrt^it can be expected that the ^ctual enroll- 

^ , • ' "X.' 'p -^'^^ ^^-^ - X . ^-^^ 

mSht may fall above or. below the projected treira li.ne.' However, if the pro- 

/ ^ * \' 

jection is a good l9ng-rang&".^rojection,» the total positive errors should 

be about the same as the tot^l npgaftive errors about the trend line. In 
making projections, ami d^^^ding upon the us e*^"^ which those projections 
are to be "put, ^it may be well to try to anticipate the- variations through 
. projecting*! high, *medivm, "qnd low enrollment number for each point (year)' , 
for which a forecast is m^de; these will usually result from varied assump- 
tipns. ' . " ^ 

I would like to distinguish also»between poteiyciil and estimated enroll- 



men 



*nt. .Potential enrollment is used in long-range planning to indicate the ^ 



nuiii)er of college students which the institution might a^ttract from -the total 

persons expectejd to desire/ a college education in .a ge^raphic area. Estimated 

enrollment is used in' short -cange instructional* and budget planning and is 

... * » 

.dependent ypon factors sucli as tWe faci*lities and staff currently available^ 
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or expected to be realized during the forecast period and the siz^ of the . . 
current student body by class. * 

* I have indi^cated -that the forecast is based upon a well thought-out 
formulation of assumptions-. Unless this'ls true; the forecast ^ay be mere 
guesswork or speculation. A ikrge amount of reliable, detailed, and relevant 
data upon which to base the assumption^ is essential. Good forecasts wjLll 
call for logically, integrated, analytical ^techniques. *' 

Thorough consideration should be given to, the purpose of the forecast' ' 
prior .to .collecting data and formulating assumption^. 

If the purpose of ttfe forecast is to determine future instructional 
staff needs, there shouU be a clea*r definition of faculty effort (sometimes ^ 
called work load) and a knowledge not only of the" mean number of credits per 
student but also of thg relative sizes of classes. Facts shoul^d be avail- 
able on the number and distribution of credits carried b/ fuU^ime and 
part-time students as well ds the time of/day students desire and can attend 
classes. It may be necessary to define students W faculty in terms of 
^Pull-wtime equivallrfts . ' ' * 

As r mentioned, the person lUakinf the enrollment projections must be 
aware of the purposes and plans of the institution for^which the projection - 
fi's made. He ' therefore shoulf be inforaed of administrative decisions as 
those decisions are being made. Those decisions are related to the conditions 
over-which the institution has, control. ' A college, for example, can control 
the size of it3 student Ifody through an aibitraiy ceiling on admissions 
through increased tuition .and/or »fees , through highef admission and academic- 
St^dards, through adjusting the proportfion of in^state to out-of-state stu- 
dents admitted, through changes in- academic offerings, etc. 

There are, however, conditions over which the college has little -or ho 
control. Among those conditions are population changes and shifts in population 



military crises, economic change, and'modifications of the social structure. 
If, for example, there is a sudden shift tow'^rd higher educational require- 
meifts in the labor force or if employers give increas^ingf' priority to job 
applicants with a college education, the potential demand for college educa- 
tion will be increased, v ' ' • . . * 

r A sudden upward shift in a staters econonr^ 'usually res^ults in more 

college applicants. Oii the other hand, numerous institutions have^ound 
that during the fifst'years of a recession or depression there is a tendeii^ 

for more students to seek college admission j if the depression continues, 

« . / 

it can be expected that there will be ^ downward shift in college attendance 

* . ^ ' . ' • •' 

unless scholarship and loan^ prp grams provide ^e funds not otherwise avail- 
able. Several re9ent studies have indicated that the proportion of aca,* 
demicaUy qualified students who will attend college is more .closely related 
'to the education of the parents than it is to the wealth of the families. 
Thus if, within the area from which the students .are drawn, .there are indus- 
trial changes which- cause a ^hift ;in the amount of education of the labor 
force *it/can be Expected that there "Iwil^ be a change in the proportion of 

^ . - / • ^ ' ' , 

high school graduates who Will attenlij, college. 

I can hardly pass \«ithout sayi^ig a few words about the effect on s,«nior 
colleges of the increase i'n the number and enrollments of .junior colleges, ^ 
Kelsey (1967), in a report to the Association for Higher Education^ on March 6, 
• ' 1967, stressed th« -f act that. "Nearly one freshman in three is beginnif^-Tiis 

* college work-in a junior college. . . , , In the period 1960-6^, enrollment' 
in/junior colleges increased at a -rate nearly twice that of four-y6ar insti- 
tutions." There also is a changing mission, in some states, "of the vocational 
technical institutions in their becoming a parj of the system of academic 
higher education. ^ 15*^0 ' * 
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y ^ Two effects of the increase in juniot colleges are (1) an increasing ' 
number of youths enrolled in collegiate program, because when a campus is 
set up in an area some persons who otherwise would i^ot attend college find 
it possible fin^cial'ly to try themselves out in collegiate work and (2) a 
Chang? in the senior colleges to higher' proportions of upper-class students. 
The latter change does aff ect th e average quality of staff needed a nd th^ 




composition of instructional space at the senior college. Knowledge of those 
changes is important in projectigns of staff needs and facilities. The pro- 
jections of course sequences and content also are affected by those changes, 
as well as by another important f^act that students coming to college are' 
better prepared with each generation; therefore the college curricula need ^ 
to be upgraded. ^ . * » v 

Private institutions as well' as public inslitu^tons ha\?ej;p take- into ♦ 
account, iir projections, the state and federal , funds available for scholar- 
ships, loans,'^and facilities. ; 

V ' . . 

Wfi conceive the ma^ssion of an institution, to be teaching., research, and 

service. For most institutions, the student ris Ifhe most important product 
We hav6 a responsibility to see that he is educated to the maximum of his 
ability and that his preparation is directed ,tb his being most productivl i 
in the locai,* state'/national, and international effort. Collectively insti- 
tutibn? have a responsibility to see that all' individuals have-an opportunity 
for the best preparation for life. , 

TheVe are approximately six million students enrolled in degree cre^t 
^ Unite^ States col leges --about 1.2 million more than were enroll^ five years 
^ago. |Eyen thoiigh it can, be expegted that' the college population will' inciease 
at a^decreasing rate in the immediate future, we can reasonably expect that 
in tWnext five years enrollments will rise about 1.5 million students! 
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Not all colleges have prepared for increasing enrollments. This may 
have been by^^ice, by lack of foresight, or by poor projections. If ^ 
through lack of foresight 6t poor projections, this certainly, represents 
poor^ research on the potential for students, for, according to the? National 
Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (1967), there are 
a nuirf)er. of state universities (mosMy in the East) wjiich expect to turn 



a.way qualified in-state students this fallj the numbers are as follows: 
University of Connecticut (400), Georgia Institute of Technol^qgy (100), 
University of Georgia (450), University of Illinois (502), University of ^ 
Maine (200), University of Massaqhusetts (4,000), University of Missouri ^ 
(1,210), Rutgers University (3,150), Pennsylvania State University (2,25Q), 

and Virginia Polytechnic Institute (1,105\). 

\ ' • 

Thes^^lflgures present only' part of -the problem^for as the result of 

some states not prepdring adequately for enrollments, institutions 4n other 
states are turning dway large numbers of qualified non-resident students. 
As reported by theT^xrbrCnaT^s^ociation of State Universities and .Land-Grant 
Colleges (1967>r-»'of the 99 State Uniyers'ities and Land-Grant colleges- 
expect to*^tiW^aWay out-of-state applicants this year. Soqie of the largest 
numbers of expected non-adjnittdes per institution are: University of , 
Colorado (5,000), University of Connecticut (2,500), University of Dej^j^are 
(2 , 000), Purdue liiive;rsity (1.500). University of Kansas (600). University ' 
of Maine (700) ,-vaniversity of Massachusetts .(l.OOO)". Michigan State Univ^r- 
sity (1,000). University of Michigan (2«500). University of Mew Hamp^shire 
(1 .300), Rutgers University (850). Ohio University (850) , 'Pennsylvania State 
University (2.250). University of Vermont q.ZOO). and University of Wis- ■ 
consin "(650). Eight institutljjns . !»11 of them e'ast of the Mississippi'^River 
receiyeii at least six ou«-.of4tate applications for every out-of-state 
freshman they plan to a^Snit.-' 152 



It has been said that students make up the college. At least they are 
its roost important product. For some colleges, students are the only or 
nearly the only product, ' since little attention is devoted to research and 



service. 



We need to know the characteristics of students and ch'^liges in the 

llZPe^joJ-Students-.theixlntellectu^ 

t:^ons, and the socio-economic status of^he families from which they come. 
/ Since students are an important product, jsinde the total aim of the*. - 
institution must be kept in mind, in projections., and since th$ projections 
are developed for functional purposes, it may b^ well at this point to * 
e^^^^briefly some of the purposes pf d^ta. gathering and projections. 

l; Is the institution serving the sti^^enls it should be serving? Are 
students from impacted areas being given adequate educational opportunities? 
One function then, is to determine the needs for' financial aids—loans 

1 I i 

scholarships, and work- programs- -and the needs'for student ^services^ 

2. What are the needs for facilities? wiil departments choose to 
restrict enrollments? Will the -student "mix" arid teaching, research, and 
se^rvice functions change? In planning, one must develop^space guidelines 
an^dlkeep the * guidelines current. Hie projectioiis serve as a ba§e for deter- 

; mining the size of classes ;*si2e of classrooms: Ithe nilmber of laboratorieT 

)' 

versus the nujnber of classrooms; the size and types of. offices; the amount 
of space for libraries; research, archive and equipment storage, inactive 
areas (such *as space being remodeled), buildings and grounds service, stur 
difft service, campus hospital and health, gymnasium and fieliouse, audi- 
toriums, theaters, museums, and laboratory schotils. • "^ome .typds of space are 
related quit^^ directly to the'nujnber of .students. He^d count enrollment 
p]fojections ^re necessary in determining, space) such as parking facilities, 
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dining facilities, student service space, gymnasium and field house seating, ' 
and residential facilities . . • , \ 

3, A third area is that of budget planning. Here it goes 'Without saying 

*\ 

that' there must be projections or, in tl\e case of the annual or biennial ^ 

«^ \ 
^ , stimates of enrollment by department, by level of student, Jby sex, 

- -by—full ^^e equivalent students, and by credit hours. 

4. This leads us, then, to a fourth purpose of projections and esti- 
mates — that of determining the size, quality, and differential' abilities 
of the staff, - , - . - « 

Needless to say all of these projection areas are dependent one on the ^ ' 
other._. The best Information should be avaifablj on all factors about which 
#«knowl^dg^ can be available. ^ , • 

Sources ^f Information Relative to Population and College 'Enrollments 

There are piunerous sources of information relative to population and 
college enrollments. Before any of these sources, are us^d^ it is essential 
to discover whether the available information is^ applic^^e to the cdllege ^ 

or collection -of colleges for vhich enrollment pr,ojectfons are desifed. 

** » 

^ t ; - - 

Some ^sources of population aftd enrollment data are: 

" 1. Bureau of the Census, U, S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
2. National and state educational associations, regional boards, and 

i - ' . • ' • ■ / ^ ' 

coorilinat:ing committees for higher education,^ The organization of state ' * 

} ^ ' ' ' i ? ' 

^ ageircies artd the information available may vary ^ from state to 5tate.^ ' ^ 

3 3. PJiilanthropic foundations. . i 



arwval' 




^4. Insurance companies. Particularly useful may be the mortality or \ 



surviival' tables. , * *' ' ^ 
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5. ,nie U. S. efface ^f Kduc\tion> Deparjment of Health, l-ducation, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 1 1^ should be kept in mind that thes^e enroHment 
data presumabl^^ include all students or all students taking work creditable" 
toward i degree; consequently, the enrollment data may be more inclusive 
than IS desired for a particular projection. ' \ ' ^ _ * 

^6, Soihe states have an ag'ency which collects erh;;olLmen;fe data from all^ 
colleges within the state ;^ quite frequently ^his is done^y a representa^tiye 
^of the regional association of the American Association- of Collegiate Reg-* 
istrars and Admissions Officers. 

^ 7. State and national departments of public health (Vital Statistics) .A 

8. The office of^the Register of D^eSs of the various counties— birth' 
Records. ' ' ** ' » ^ 

) \ . • ^ 

9. /Various institutional bureaus of research 05 offices of institutional 

Studies*. \ ^ , ' ' 

i 

K 10. State departments of education. Many state^ departments of education 
liave only public school --elementary and secondary— enrol Imeht figures. In 
5ome. states, it is ver>r difficult to obtain, the. enrollWnt count for private 
elementary ai^d secondary sdiools. ^ ^ 

j ' • 11. The American' Council on Educatioii, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue., N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20036.^ ^ V \ • / 

12. The 'reports of Ronald Thompson, The Ohio St ate -University, especially 

_ ' <^ 
: Pnrollroent Projections for^Higher Education, 1961-1978 (The Ameffcan Associ- 

atlon of Collegiate Regis^trars and Ad^ssions Officers, September 1961), r 
xi + 36. • . M~ * ' - . 

\ ' Thompson's publications' arS useful if 'one is contemed^with a general 

I • ' • r . 

measure of enrollment poteiitial. The repoijts ^re more useful on the national 
t ' ' ' * i 

level than on, the sftate g^f institutional levei but have some limitations.^ 



• 9 . . 
\ ' • • 

Weighting was not done by age even for the narrow age-range used. Adequate 

, correction for migration and mortality also was ndt made. The most sigiuf- 

icant contribution j)f these publications has been that they have emphasized 
* . • «» ' . 

the need for long-range educational planning and for immediate consideration 

,} . ^ ^ 

of providing for rapidly increasing enrollments. 

13. §tudent migration reports, especialTy Residence and Migration of 

College Students, Fall 196? (Washington, 'D.C. 20202: U. S. D^partme'nt of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, ,ol^5Fice^f Education, July 1964 )>. 

I want now to go .into a short discussion of enrollment projection ><fech - 

niques. This can be elabofSated upon as we find time, during the Workshop, 

for questions:* and exchange of ideas. 4 

" Enroli&ent Projection Techniques 

There are four raetho^ in use for making enrollment projections: 

(«1) curve-fitting; (2) ratio, (3) cohort-survival, and (4) correlation anal- 

ysis. In practice, the best technique foi;^ a par-ticular institution or state 
^ _ , ...... 

or the nation may be a conibination of these ipe<;jiods. * * * " , 

Curve-Fitting Metftod " ' ;* • ^ 

Enrollment- proiections by the curve-Kfting method consist of deter- ^ 
mining the functional relationship-which exist^ between past enrollments and 
.years. .This functional relationship then is projected to the year or years 
\ for which the potential enr9llraent6numbei;^ is desired. It is assumed that 
enrollment trends, based upon hist6rTcal enrollment data, will continue and 
that the Influences of the recent past- aife indicative of the factors which 
will operate in thfe future. The enrollment of, the past according to time 
may take the form of one of many" curves. • . , 
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1 will i\ot attempt today to speak about the curves which might fit the 
data. I would refer you rather to my publication. Methodology of Enrollment 
Projections for Colleges- and Universities (Lins. 1960). 



t 

Ratio Method 



The ratio. method determines the ratio between the persons enrolled in 
college and the college-age population of which those' persons are a part. 
^ This method^ has befen used widely but, as generally employed, is inferior to 
the cohort-s urvi VBl% method! The ratio method can be,, but seldom is. used 
to ^precast freshmari,, sophomore, junior, senior, etc, enrollments Lparately. 
More generally the ratio used is that found by dividing the total college \ 
enrollment by the total college-age pool,' defined^ all individuals in a 
ieoj/raphic area who are 18-21 ye,ars of age or 18-24 years of age; done irt 
^ this way, the pipjections are quite useless, ^ ^ * • 

An age pool in which each age ii given equal weight more freqtiently 
than not is a j^oor representation of I the population from which the students 
come aince the proportion of students at eadf age in anj^ 'given institution 
is rar^lx the same, A better estimate can be made by weighting .the patronage 
area population by ^ge accordii^ to ^he relative weighting of ages within 
the CO liege enrollment groupij 




To employ the ratio method, \t is necessary to have past and present 
data relative to the number of individuals in the college-age range, which 
is representative of the college emjollments; and to have historical infor- 
mation concerning the weighted proppVtion of the college-age range population 
which attended the college or collection of colleges for which the projection 
is being made. There should be septate, projections for undergraduate and 
for post-baccalaureate- -graduate and professional- -student s^^ 

is?.' ■■ 
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The enrollment grouping for whidi the projection is desired must be 

" analy^d carefully ovet a period of years. The sex distribution by age and 

by class should be determined. In order to discover the population to be 

' used as a basis for the projection, the enrollment should be distributed 

according to the geographic areas from which the students come. These areas 

'may be h'igh schools for the commuting college, pr counties or parishes for 

the college attracting students from wide areas; the area may encompass a 

number of statds. When the area or areas from which the students come^ is 

determined, the next step is to evaluate wheJtJaer or not there has been a 

consistent pattei^ in the distribution of students by area. • Tlie present 

college-age population of the area or areas and the anticipated college-age 

population -should be known. The latter may be based upon births corrected 

for deaths and'mgration. The college-age population figures a^e weighted 

according to the proportion of students fAm each area by age^ ^ ' . 
V ' • ' ' : > 

Cohort-Survival Methods * .f " 

— ^— ^— , ^ ^ 

s The word "cohort" is used't9 designalte a group Of individuals ^'having ' 

a similar classification trait. The cohort-survival ^technique ^s a method 
based upon the extent to which a group of individuals survives by grade from 
fi'rst grade^through college (^rade-succession) ^r upo;i the extejit to whidi 
a group of individuals survives by year of .age from birth through tfie age 
of college graduation (age-survival). In the ratip method, for each calendar 
year, one ratio is computed be^Wpen the col lege- age pool and tl^e persons 
enrolled in college. In the cohort-survival method a system oi ratios is 



set up to determine the college enrollment for each calendar year; for 
example, in the grade-succe§sion method, Respective ratios pf.^econd grade 



% SO first grade, of third grade to ^econd grade, of fourth grad^ 'to^ third 



grade, etc. are computed. Thus the-cohaj't of a particular year i^ followed _ 



• through grade succession until the senior year in college and periiaps on to 
post-baccalaureate college years. 

Combined Ratio and Cohort-Survival Method 
4^ ^ I believe ,that for many institutions a grade- to- grade or an age-to-age , 
' survival technique is not sufficiently superior to a simpler and ^ess cumber- 
some combined ratio and cohort-survival method to warrant the extra effort. ' 
If the problem i^ to project enroUments through all levels of education 
from first grad«f\hrough college, then there seems to be jio reasonable alter- 
native to a .complete ^rade-to-gi«ade or age-to-age survival method. However, 
if the problem is only one of projecting college enrollments, it may be 
satisfactory to set up direct experielice ratios of; survival from birth to 
17, 18, ai|c} 19 year^olds?^ Ihis assumes' that the new fre^hlnari class in a ^ 
college ir composed primarily of 17, 18, and|^9 year olds from a readily 
^ : identifiable area. The ratio of new freshmen to the population^of 17, 18, 

and 19 x^ar olds, weighted according' to th^ proportion of 17,*18, and 19 

^ * 

year olHs^among the new freshmen, is detprmined for' the^P^as't few years. It ^ 
IS noted that this. ^procedure, throu^ l)uildijig pp an experienf^e, trfei^cl, over 
a period of years automatically considers th^ factors of mortality, migra- 
tion, and desire for college attendance? The alssumption 'is made that the 
effects of mortalvty, migration, and desire for further education in the 
future will be the" same as in the past. , - * „ 

From^ the new freshman' enrollment, a cohort-survival* (grade-succession) 
method is used to determine the Size 6f the total^ freshman and'^the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes. ^ i ^ ^ • 



/• • ■ ■ ".. . . ' ' 

Correlation Analysis ' * ' * - * ' \ ' 

The correlation analysis method is an. attempt to determine the associa- 
tioh between enrollment (dependent variable) and one or more independent 

factors oi> variables'. It may be found, for example, that university or 

' * ' Ji % ' ' ' 

college enrollment varies concomitantly with the number of high school seniors 

* . ^» . - ' 

'and per capita income. "The variation* in ehrollmerft may be closely related 

. Sfcto a single variable or to a combination of variables. In' any event, zero- 

order apefficients of -correlation would bV, computed between the dependent * 

' ' ' ' , » ' ' • 

variable of , enrollment and each oY the several independelit variables. If 

it' iiere found that there is a significant concomitant association between 

• ■ • . ■ ' . , 

, u the .depCTident variable of enTollment^and two or moro;, of the independent - 
variable* taken separately, a correlatiofi matrix consisting of the inter^ 
'cprrelations should be set up, ' • . , ^ 

. ' ' « ^ 6hort-Range* Estimates of En^oilment 

• " . ■ • ' . 

Ther primary purpose of a short-range estimate of ?^rOllment is to pro- 
vidQ an annual or biennial baesis for budget preparat^pn and educational 
; planning.' At the institutional level this may involi^e college or school, 
class, and departmental- estimates of enrollment* ' ^ ^ * 

In my own^ basic short-range estimates, It^^stimate by class, sex., and 
^ college or school with current entrance divisions of continuing, reentering, 

advanced s.tanding, and new, combined ratio and cohort -survival method is 
' , ' ^nQ>loyed. New freshmep (residents qf the ,s,t^te) by "Jex. and cpllege or school 
,^re estimated for the ^ladisop campu^ by d^velopTng the ratio betwee.n new 
freshmen ai^d the, weighted 17 and IS^year olds in the^5t^te as of April i,; 
5 this is practical since the Madison campus attracts $tudents from all ai:eas 
• of the state. By policy, the Madison cqjU^us in the, past has accepted one 
ij ^ non-resident new freshmen for each twQ resident new freshmen; thereifiie ;^ 



the estimated nuinber of resident new freshmen was «me rely multiplied by 50 . 
per cent to arrive at the estimated number of non-resident new freshmen, ^ 

We now are allowing only 30 per cent Jion- residents among new freshmen: 

^ . ^ 

-therefore the non-resident ^number is increased by 42,9 pe^-^cent to arrive 

at the total new freshmen, 

For the University of ^Wisconsin-Milwaukee, the ratio method also is 
used, but the ratio is one between new freshmen and Milwaukee high school 
graduates, since the UIVM is primarily a commuting institution and only, about / 
two' pe^ cent of the new freshmen are non"^ residents of the state, Thcrd is 
an additional problem, however, in that about 14 per^oent of the UWM under'^ 
graduate students are evening part-time students, 
/ The continuing, reentering, and advarxecl standing students by class, 

* sex^k and college or school then are computed using the cohort-survival tech-* 
nique*, Ip. all phases of the estimation, policy changes are Reflected in^ 



estimates. 



ft ^ong-Range Projections of Enrollment . " 

— ^ ^ ^ -t * , . ' 

' ♦ ^ I \ , ) ^ 

Unless there are drastic chanfes downward in economic and social con- 

ditions; changes in mobilization patterns, and. changes in* the desire of the ' 

college-age youth to attend college, it can be expected that there will be • 

- ' . * 7-' 

a continuing increase in collegiate enrollments. The present increase in 

enrollments is due at least in part to a^ increasing population, particularly 

in that part ol the population which is otf college age, dnd to an increasing 

proportion of th^ population which actually attends college. We can expect ^ j 1 

at present, of course, a leveling off of thq size of the new freshman group. -o 

In a few years again there will be a substantial increase in new freshmen,y^ ^ 

During the years after World War II, the birth rate. rose. The increased" 

^'nunfoer of births wa^ only one of thejt^SfS contributing to larger enrollments, 

ERIC , . ' 



At the present time, -economic conditions are favorableVth^re is an increasing 
* - .* 

**aemand' £<)r college graduates, and there is a marlced tendency ii^ the direction 

of increased family size among college-educated parents. It is known that 

a l^ger proportion of children whose "parents have a college education attend 

I* 

college than of children whose parents do not have a college education.' c 

r y 

There must be continuous careful pl^mning for increased college enroll- 

V \ 

ments.. Each state, and each institution within tjfe state, must analyze its 
enrollment potential, ana, on that basis, must plan as^thoroughly as possible 
th? means for seeing its students. For some institution? this will involve 
the construction of many new buildings; however, brick and mortar alone will 

not suffice to guarantee hijh quality education. The need for instructional 

! 1' \ > ' . 

Staff also must be recogn^red. ^It not orily\is necessary to prepare the per- 

-sons who desire to, become^ teachers , but it also will be necessary to make 

the teaching profession *%nffi n>pn€ly attractive to hold the pi\sent teachers 

and to attract a larger proportion of college graduates to teaching. 

For some institutioi^'s instructional and' administrative costs are directly 

related to enrollment sizte, In other institution^, particularly those with 

large evening and/or. part|-iime prograi^s, total enrollment is a qiute uns^atr^ 

-J ^ « * ^ ^ 

isfactory basis on^ which ,^9 estimate instructional costs. In all institutions 

• ^ ' i X 

a better .index for budget preparaltion may be faculty effort (load) data 2(hd 

number of credits taught.^ TJie^umber of s'tudents classified in a parti ctlar ^ 

college or school within a; university, for example jjf^may be^ little related 

to the number of credi^ tjaught or students served by that college or school. 

Dep'artjnental budgets usually are more closely related to, student credits 

taught and advjlser loads - t^ han to the numb|B^Tb,f students classified in -the 



department.' Dr.. John Stecjkiein has disct^?^ faculty studies including de- 
fining, measuring^ and estimating facult)^work effort, and Dr. James Doi ^ 

, i I 152i .0 



has discussed campus planning and'fatilities analysis. D^. James L. Milleiv 
spoke to the topic of research and imstitutionaL budgets f Therefor^ I will 
not go into those areas. 

That increases in, enrollment caabe expected is important in alerting 
the people oi this nation tp the needs of higher education. Even more impor- 

^tant are educated^jections of how great th6 enrollment increases might 
be at any_par;:icular time.^ Enrollment projections must be based upon-'thp • 
best possible data supplemented by-a set of well^^grated and well-foii^Sel 

^ basic assumptions. The data as well as the assumptibns will vary-firom sta4 
to state and frora^ institution to institution. It is recognized-that no ' 

'■single method of long-range enrollment' projections will m^&t~^e needs of all 
, states or all institutions, /ig ra^ho^ to be used must be determinedHyy 

•gDersons who have a good ba'ckground" in.pro jection theoty^ho understand demo- 
graphic data, and who are aware of- the 'educational needs of the particular ' 
state or institution. 'Ihe p^jections Vhould, be reviewed and, if necessary^ 
revised periodically in order to take into account changing conditions, ' 
. The validity and reliability of enrolHfent proje\:tions are sdmfewha^ 

.relied to the size of the popul^tipn Are r and to the^.length of the projec-^ ' 

. . ^ • • ' » : 

,tion. period. As the size of the population area as. decreased aneT as , the 

lengtlvof the projection period is increased^ the reliabilit/of ttie.proiec- 

tion general]^'de£reases. TTipus long-range projections for a state are usually 

' , • ' ^ ^ / 

more reliable- than for a city or coimty. Also pVojections ^IQ to 15 years ^ 

• • a . ' } ^ ' o ^ 

^Jlktto the future are less reliable thanlare estimates for- a shorter period ^ 

* ! * * 

^ of time. In a small population segment, very rapid changes in nfigration, 
mortality, and economic j^ffditions-rnVj occur; these ch^^.^usiially^ occur 
^ ^more slowly in an entire sta.te, for th^ los^ through roigmion i^ BrejJ ' 
may result in an , increase in population in another area. 

ilc' ' . ilea , • ■ ■ 



Enrollment projections • can be mad§ as far as 17 years into the future 
without lestiittating births. Nearly all individuals who will4>e enrolled in 
collegesVand universities 17 years from now are bom and can ,>e' counted. . 
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PROJECTIONS FOR CAMPUS PLANNING^ 



L. Joseph Lins * , 

Wisconsin^oordinating Committee for Higher Education 

Projection of the potential student pbpulation at a college or univer- 
sity is one of the prerequisites to planning campus development. Instruc- 
t3.onal^rkloads, the nuiiber of faculty required, ahd the physical plant ' 
and land requirements of an institution clearly are' affected by the ^size 
of the Itudent^body which the institution undertakes to serve and by the 
to^:^ mission of the Jnsrtitution. Instructional workloads are a^ function^ 
of the level an^distribution of studelit enrollments. The space required 
for instructional effort (general claskrooms, laboratory-cla^rooms, labo- 
TOtories, seminar rooms, s^d^s, and instructional' gymnasia) is tied to 

contact hours in each c(^rse {subject) iti the institution. 

h ' ^ r' ' ■ ^ ' " * 

The amount of other types of space needed also is affected by the size 

,Qf the student enrollment! Some of these types of ^s pace are office space 
library space^ research space, archive and research equipment storage, 
aa\active space (such as space being remodeled), buildings and grounds 'ser- 
vice space, student service space, .can^us h9spital^ani health facilities, 
?©rmnasium and field house seating, auditoriums,^ theatres, museums, an4 - 
laboratory schools*. , • * ' . ' 



Adapted from: L. J. Lins arid A*HaiL.P^^^ell , "Pro;ections of Enroll- 
ment for Campus Plannltig'^{Appendix C of AN?eTOyd<aogy for Determining 
Future Physicals Facilities Requirements for Institutions of Higher Education , 
-U. S. Department of Health ,'JB'4vicati0n and Welfare, U. S. Office of Education, 
Q ro^ect No*. 2920, COntract<No. OE-,5-10-291', Decen^er 1966). 
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Since sotfie types of space are related quite directly to 'the number of' 
stude'^ts, head count enrollment projections are necessary in addition to. 
the contact hour type of projection. This would be true of space such as . 
parking facilities, dining facilities, 'Student service space, gymnasium and . 
field house seating, and residential facilities. 

If the projections of total* students are to be most useful, it will be 

S ^ 

necessary to haye those projections divided by sex, by single and married, 
by class, and by school or college. 

For estimating research space needs, it is essential to have projections 
of graduate enrollments divided by department and lower level (pre-masters) , 
upper level (pre-doctoral) and post-doctoral . It is important, too, that 
projections of FTE (full-time equivalent) studerits be made by level of stu- 
dent (lower level — freshmen ai\d sophomores; upper. *level — juniors, seniors, 
and specials; graduate; and profe$sional--law, medicine, veterinary ^raedicine^ 
^^0X<:.) \ ' The number of staff and type of staff are Elated to FTE students 
by level . ^jZ, 

In our fix^ ^session this afternoon, we developed the general patteiji 
of .^^rojecting enrollments. We wijl assume at this point that we already have 
projections of enrollment by sex and by class for the institution. These 
p|t)jectioni can be broken into*college and school projections by class and 
sex within the institution where for men, 'for example: 

The Projection by School or College Within the Iristitution 

(A) = thejcurffent year and (B) - four year%> previous , i»e., the fifth 
"^"^ year of enrollment datatof the past, and ' 
^Im " ^^^^^ class in the j:ollege of Letters and Sciencre; ' 



^2m ^ "^^^^^ ^" ^® class in- the. College of Engineering; 



~ ^he class in college N'. ^ ' 

^lm(A) therefore. is the males for the respective class in the College 
of Letters and Science in the current year; 

"^^1® enrollment in the class^for all colleges in year A and 
Yg = the male enrollment in the class for all colleges four years 
previous . . 

Hie changing ratio of total enrollment for males by class by collejge 
then is determined according to"* the following formula, illustrated for the 
College of Letters and Sciences . ^ . - • 

^lm(A) " ^lm"(B) - " * ' • 

" * * = -acy- or average change pe> year 

4 ■ f , 

The average change per year'then is. applied to the current ratio to 
obtain tHe^ ratio for each year within the 'forecast period." For the first 
year for men by class in the College of Letters-an^ 'Science new ratio 
would be : ' ' ' . . 

^ For the seconli year^ it wdOId be: * . * 

^lm(A) + 2 (acy)r'etc. ' . ' * ' j 



^A 



• These ratios then would be applied to the projected enrollment total 
*Tc^^ sex-, and class as projecteOy^e ii^itution for the respective year to 



* arrive' at the expected enrollment by allege, by class, and by sex and ' 
. adjusted in tip summation of all colleges to arrive at the institutional . 
'projection of\he total. 
L / Tlie tahie (^able developed then , for each projected year would show 

' the enrollmei^ by clas9'"and sex/ by college, as follows: 



V . TABLE I 

PROJECTED ENROLLMENT 'BY CLASS, BY SEX, BY COLLEGE 
FIRST SEMESTER OF^AR 19 -19 



, V- \ J 

College { / k 

\ — . — 


, Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 




Graduate 


M W 


M ^ W 


• M W 


M W 


M W 


•* ' » 
Lettexs and Science 
Agriculture^ 

College N ^. 
TOTAL \ 




« 






* 



Eadi college or universi^,. in analyzing trends, may find thkt the ' 
foregoing requires the introdu^ron 'of judgmental factors and a changed pro- 

^ cedure based upon policy decisions about relative growth of individual units 
pf the institution. This is illustratedln ^^endix-A, which gives the 

^' design for the 1974 projections for the Madison Campus of The .University of 
Wisconsin. 



Projection of Graduate Students 
Since there is a • relationship between the numbe^r of graduate "students 
and the amount of staff and space required for each department, ft is essen-o 
tial to' project graduate students. by department. ' ^ 

A doctoral candlidtate generally requires more reseilrch space for his 

^ / 
||^|^(^octorkl work than does the masters candidate for his research work. Also, 



.doctoral candidates generally are involved to greater degree in funded' 
research than masters students are. Therefore, the departmebtfUl projection 
of graduate enrollment must be 'divided according to masters and according ' 

• to doctoral candidates. It is essential also to survey the departments for 
the best data possible on post-doctoral researchers. 

For the projection of graduate students', .one surveys- the current and" 

-past majors by department at -the pre-masters and pre-doctorti levels. This 
survey should be by sex as illustrated in Table II. ' 



TABLE II 



OUATE MAJORS BY DEPARTMENT 
FIRST SEMESTER OF YEAR 19 -19 




Major Fie^ld 


Masters Candidates 
M W Total 


Doctoral Candidates 
M W Total 


-Accounting , 


40 ' 


1 


41 \ 


14 


* 

2 


16 


Actuarial Science 


8' 


'1 


9 








African Languages 














§ Literature 


2" 


,1 




3 ' 




3 


Agricultural 














Economics * - 


41 


2 


43 


54 


1 


SS 


Zoology • 


5G 


. 22 


72 


' 36 ' 


^4 


SO 



If fhe survey of a^ive-year period ©f majors shows no appreciable ' 
change ih the ratio of men to women, in the r^tio of masters to doctoral 
candidates, or in the proportion *of graduate students by level enrolled in 
the various departments, the enumeration of total graduate students (without 
regard to sex) by level and 'department for the year just previous to the ' 
projection period can be .used, ff it were found that' the ratio of men. to 
women has changed apprex:iably , that the ratio of masters to doctoral can- 
Q didates has changed, or that the proportion of 5tuden^s registered in the , 



various, departments has cljanged a great deal, a changing ratio (acy) will 
need to be developed as talked about in projecting school or coLlege enroll- 
ments within the institution j- the proportion then would be a departmerStal 
^ ' . . * * 

"acy" projection stratified by sex and by level of graduate student. This 
wpuld be the same procedure ^ as the illustration of males, by class, by 
y^oTiege of "The Projection by School^or College Within ti^e Institution." 

If it were found that there h^been no appreciable change over time 
in the ratios of men to women, of meters to doctoral candidates, and of the 
proportions of g^duate students registered by department, the procedure is 
a simple ratio procedure with the ratios developed on the basis of the 
distribution of graduate students by level and by departirifent foi; the year 
immediately jJreceding the projection period.. In this fvent, the total 
graduate enrollment of the year immediately preceding the projection period 
would be used as .the base of tfie series of ratios as follows: 

Graduate Projectio j[ ^ * " . * k *' 

- ' ' . ' = total graduate eiirollment; ' « . * 

Xjj^ masters enrollment in department 1,; , 
^ID ~ doctoral enrollment in department 1; 

> ^NM ~ "^^^^^^ enrollment in department .N; ' ^ ^ , * 

* y . ' 

" doctoral eirfollment in department N. * ^ 

f . . . 

• ' ^ - * \ > ^ 

The .ratios 'for the yaar immediately preceding the» forecast period then 

» * . . * . r * , 

»would be: , - .il^ 

- ^iM . ^iD . .^m ' ^ ' 



Yo' Yo Yo ; Yo, : 

/ 

eric' 



T' - ' -170 



* . n -160 



TOese ratios tlien would be applied to the total graduate enrollment for 

- . - ■ 

the respective years of the .projection period (Table I)'. These, years are 
Yj = first year. Y2 = second year. ... Yj^ = last yeat of the projection 
period. For the first year, the ^ejected enrollment b^ departments would 
be: ' ■ . • ' ' . 



Hus procedure provides-, through summation, the total masters level ' 
^ students -and the total doctoral level students for the institution, 

•Again, it is noted that a'particular school or college may need to' vary 
^ its projection technique from tljat above, - In the projections- for the Madison 
Campus of The University of Wisconsin an altema'tfe^method was used (See 
Appendix B) , , • ' - ' * ^ 

Projection J5f Enrollment by Course 
Course * (subject) enrollments are. related to jthe college and yeaf (fresh- 
man,, sophomore, etc) of the s^^tudehts. Some institutions'may find ft desir- " 
\ able to bf^ak t\ie relationship down to an even ^ner division, e.; g'Tstudent 

QlassificaJiion (EEl, AMPl, PRQl, COM3, etc). This woyld be .true in irnsti-tu,- 
tions where the^e are-a small number *of colleges and schools and where stu-- 
dents are classified into specific disciplines at the freshman level In 
many institutions, however,* most freshmen and sophomores ve c'las^ified into ' 
very broad categories (general BA, general BS, General Cojllege, etc-) an^d^ 
these students^ do not major or transfer to a sem-i -professional college until 
the beginning of the junior year,' This would be tru^^for $xampl«,'6f stu- 
dents transferring into the School of Education, School of Comnterce^chool 
^ of Phatfmacy, etc'', after a year or.ipore required ia'^a libe.ral arts college, 

ERIC * ' 

y^^^rhereforfc, we will ^i'scusa only the college-class breakdown, 

4^ ^ 



The course enrol Imlnt and the number and variety of courses will be 
affected by the policy decisions of the institution. However, for the pur- . 



poses of the methodol'ogical procedure presented, it is assumed that the 
proportionate enrollment by course, by college and class level, as of th^ 
year' prior to the projection period is indicative of the proportionate dis- 

T 

tribution by course, by coljlege and class levels for the future.. There will 
be changes ip courses offered. Some courses will be offered only once every 
two or three years, but it is reasonable to assume that students o£ respective 
colleges by class levfel will enroll in courses which require relatively the 
same «types of facilities as are required at present. Also^ since it is 
difficulty if not almost impossible, to an ticip at exchanges ov^r as much as 
a 10 to 20 year period, in disciplines offered, it is adyised that the pro- 
jections be updated yearly. ^ 



Ordinarily, the enrollment projections will be for day students only,. 
It is assumed,^ then, that the facilities required for day students will also 



take care o.f ^the evening enrollmeht. Only in institutions having a larger 
evening program than day program, ^per hour, will it be riecessary to project 
evening enrollments. It should be kept in mind, however, that even under 
the Assumption of the facilities -for day students taking care of the' evening 
programs, certain special purposfe classrooms may have to be developed for 
the evening program^ -If Extension classes nfe^t\6n the campus and if the 
Extension||Pfeents are not included in the regular enrollment projections, 
it will be necessary, too, to program space for .the Extension instructional 
activities. 

The basi^c format for the course enrollment projection is the tabulation 
ot the^ number of studen^, in the first semester 6.f ^^y^ar immediately 
^preceding the projection period^ frofii each college ^jjjRass I'fevel (LSI, COM3, 
ENG2, etc.) enrolled in the respective courses. 'A^ratio is established 

J ^ ,> . -162 \ ■ 
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between the course enrollment by respective -class and colle^g, and the enroll^ 
ment in the college for That class. The piojected class enrollment by colle'ge 
for the^espective year is multiplied by the ratio of the respective class- 
college enrollment in 'the course to the respective class-by-college enroll- v 
ment for the year immediately preceding the , projection year. The respective • 
results Qf the multiplications are summed/to arrive at the^ total course 
enrollment for the respective projection year. As' indicated, first semester 
data would ordinarily be used since, in most institutions, the first* semester 
or quarter en?X)llment is larger than any subsequent semester or quarter enroll- 
ment of the year. This assumes that first semester or quarter facilities 
will meet ffhe needs of any subsequent semester or quarter of the year. ^ 

The first step, then, is to secure current data on^ first semester course 
enrollment divided by class and college. This would be reported as^follows; 



TABLE III . 

COURSE ENROLLMENT BY CLASS AND COLLEGE 
F-IRST SEMESTER OF YEAR 19 -19 





Department^"^ 
and Course 


Freshman 
^L § S Agri'c..,.-Pharm 


L 5 


- Graduate 
SXAgric Pharm 


Anthro 100 
Antl^^OS 








Zoology. 961 ' 






• 

o 


• 










Step two is to, develop the ratios between. the respective class-college 
enrollments in the respective course and the respective class-college 
enrollments of the first senjester of the year inanediately preceding the pro- 
jection period (Table I): for example, ^the L S freshman enrollmpnt in 
Anthro./ 101 t by the L § S freshman enrollment. 
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Step three is to apply the respective ratios by course developed in 
step two to the projected enrollments by class and college for yfear X. Tliis 
will give the projected enrollment by class and college for the respective 
course in year X . , ' < 

t Step four is to sum the college enrollmerits for the^^espective class 
for the respective course, j 

Step five is to sOm the course enrollments by class for the respective # 
department. * . / , 

The result of' steps four and file will be a table of enrollments by 
cl^s,*by course^^^and^ by department a^ presented in Table IV for ye^r X, 

^r.; c projection of Contact Hours by Type of Facility 

. • Table IV is the bas^ for ^projecting contact hours in. that it presents 
V * 

the total enrollment by course, Tlje next step is to develop the contact' 

< t* * 

hours generated by each jcourse. For example, and hypothetically , Anthro- 
pology 10(X is a three-credit -jcourse with an enrollment of 300, broken into 
one lecture and 12 discussion-quiz 'sections. Th^ lecture section meejts / 
twice a week for one hour, and each discussion -quiz section meets for one 



. hqur per. week. There is generated b/ this course 600 Student contact hours 
'per week in lecture and 300 student contact hours' per week in discussion- 
^quiz, , - . ^ 

The summation, ^y department, of the nuirber of s^udent^ contact hours 
by»type of instructional "facility gives the total contact hou^s by'type of 
facility for the department. The summation of the total contaT:t hours by 
^ype 'of facility for all departments' wfthin the college gives the. total 
xont^act* hours by type..' of facility, for the college, ^and the summation of^the 
college contact hours by type of facility gives the totjil. contact hours by 
^ "ype of facility for the campus. 
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TADT C TXT 

ENROULMENT BY. CLASS DEPARTMFNT AWn miiDcc ' * 
, FIRST SEMESTER 19 -19 
^> * ' ' 




J 

Department and Course 


' ' ■ ■ 

Fresh. Soph. Jr. Sr. Spec. ' Grad. . Law Med.' 


Total 


Anthropology 100 
Anthropology' 105 °* 






Anthropology 999 

'total ANTOROPOLOGY 


< 




r 


r ^ 




Zoology 101 r 
Zoology 125 


- . ' ^ ^ ' . * 




Zoology 961 

TOTAL ZOOLOfiY "' 


i— i ^^.^ ^ ' 





Projection -of Full-Tlme Equivalent (FJE) Students 
The need Tor te^chAng staf*f for a department is a function of the stu- 

" • 1 " . - ^ 

dents to be taught. Sinpe the rank and type of instructor is dependent upon 



the level of students taught, it becomes necessary*1fo develop FTe student 

counts by student level. Here again, the department is the basic unit.* 

Studejjt level ds defined as lower level (freshman-spphomore) , upper" 

level (junior, -senior, and special), professional (law, medicine, eto.) and 

graduate. .For purposes of illustration, w^will define the number of FTE 

students at the undergraduate and professional levels as the number of credits 

carried per semester divided by 15. The number' of FTE students at the grad- 

uate level is.- defined as the number of' credits carried divided by eight. It 

i's true that the normal load for graduate students is 9-12 credits for full 

i den ce. ' However, due to the numbers of students^who itave completed their 

course work'andwhd aye registered for only two credits, of research ^hile ^ 

woxrl^ng on the dissertation, the average nuiii}er o£ credits is reduced to 

eight? * Thi^ will, vary with institutions, 4s will the number of credits, used 

for full-time equiv^alency vary<*/i^h tHe type of *'tum-aroun4" ot/ academic . "* 

calendar setup (^semester Vs. quarter). • , 

The F.yE students by^xourse are ^omputed, the FTE students by courses 

within the departmi^t are summed to^'give theJH'E students -by department, 

^ the FTE' students by departments are summed to give the' FTE students for 

college, aod the' FTE sttfdents for the colleges are summed to give the FTE* 

\student5 for the camptis. * \ - 

The illustration is for a'^co^ii^e with a department in which Lt = lower^ 

0- ^; 7 .'^ 

level credits; UL = upper level Credits; P - professional credi^^; and G = 

* graduate credits. The ^formula then is: 

// 

a LL ^ UL ^ E ^ G '•^^ , , 
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^ tifefernng to Tabfte'IV; the enrollment by eiass, by course, was derived. 

The ^iverage number of credits for which the course is offered must b^ 

' secured. Fdr example, A|ithropology 100 is a three credit course. If that ' 

course enrolls '125 freshmen, 75 sophomores, 50 jwi^pTS, 20 Seniors, 15 

special students, and 15 giraduate students, there kre (l25 x 3) + (75 x 3) 

lower level credits, (50 x- 3) ^ (20 x 3) + (15 x 3) upper level, credits? and 

(15 X 3) graduate credits, or . ' ' ' * 

(125x3)^(75x33 ^. (50x3) + (^334Wx3) (15x3) 

15"n! ] 1^ + — = FTE students 

600 225 45 ^ ,^ ^ « 

-jj/ U * "^^-^ * ^^-^ * = ^2.6 FTE students. 

* * 

There\^re 4a.0*lower level^, 17.0 upper level, and 5.6 graduate FTE 

students. 

Some will contend tjiat the formula for FTE^studen^ts for the above pur- 
pose should reflect a variabjy||Student cre.dit load because of large numbers 
of laboratory courses in some departments, or because- the per semester stu- 
dents load to be graduated in one college in normal progression is higher than 
in -another college. *'l feel that thi^should not affect the formula. Dif- 
ferences rather are a function of the variable standards for teaching loads 
of the various departments. The^tefaching Joad standard, therefore, should 
reflect the differences if such differences in standards can be proven to be 

valid. ' J ^ . 

' . - ^ , 
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APPENDIX A - ' • 

niOD OF PROJECTION BY CUSS, SEX, "AND COLLEGt- 
MADISON 'CAMPUS OF THE UNKERSITY OF WISCONSIN 



Undergraduate Projection — ^ ^ 

Tt the'pres^jjt time, for the Madison campus of The University of 
Wisconsin, a simple long-range piyoection of undergraduate enrollments by 
colleges and sdiools on the bas^of recent changes in the proportions of 
the total undergraduates enro^d in each college or school ,w.ould be a 
questionable pro^dure due t(0 the large proportion of students enrolled in 
the College of L^ers andvScience (66,2% in f^ll, 1965,) and the unusual^' 
large increase in' the proyoction of tottil ' undergraduates enrolled- in tj] 
college over the past fi/j years. The use of this method, at this tj^' 
would result in an unrealisMcally high proportion of the undergrg^ates 
{80,0%3 eccpected to be enrolled in the College of Letters and S^j^^pfce by 
Uie f^ll of 1974, ^ 

Under the assumption « that *the current rate of growth m the -proportion 
of the total undergraduates enrolled in the College ^f-'^^ers and Science 
vrill not continue, and that possibly a reduct^n in th^l^portion of total 
undergraduate' enrollment in the College of Letters ap/^5cience may occur at 
some time during the next nine years, an*altemate.^/ch9d of long-range 
projection of college and school enrollment by cl£^ and sex gives results 
that seem more reasonable. \ The alternate metho^K^ses the mqst recent pro- 
• portions of total undergraduates by class and MX enrbiled in the College 
'of Letters and Science and appHes tho^e propj^ions to the , institution's 
expected total enrollment by class and sex flj^the projection semester 
(here fall, 1974) to arrive at the expectedf^enrollment by Class and^sex for 
the tollege of Letters and Science, The.oCher colleges and sdiools^ are 
allotted the remaining projected studerj//' by clas§ and se;c according to 
their recent pattern of grqwth. 




The general procedure fo^r the^ (Tv'^her colleges and schools ,«as'?out lined 
l)Vlow, was to record the five m^^^ecent fall semester enrolments' for each 
college or sjchool for th-e lowep®visioh (freshmen and sophomoresj and the' 
upper divis^n .(juniors, senyps, and* specials) without any sex .distinction. 
The average year-to-:5fear ral^Sf increase Cor decrease) was calculated along^ 
with the average enrol Imen^pSbr the five^ears for 'the^ lov^er and upper 
divisions, respectively, Wr each college or school. The average rate of 
increase- vte projected t^^he projection semester and tnen it was applied 
to the recent five-yeaf/Average enrollment in each division in each coll^ge^ 
or vhool. If a divl^^ within a»colle^e(or school had experienced a steady 
iiniform growth in enj//9clment, without any decreases, and no restrictions 
on enrollinent couDdJtfe antidipaled fot that college or s'chool, the, five-year 
average enrolljp^fni /ourd be expected to .be in the middle of the projection , 
history perioo^ so^he ave/age enrollment had to be projected an additional . 
t^o years. Thuvf'**two'* was added to the nunfcer of years involved in* t]ie 
pToj^ction be^i^-re multiplying by the aversrge rate of increase, to account 
for the recen,(r^growth from the average enrollment. In the icase here, the 
projection ^^in^ years, so the average incirease was multiplied Ijy .11. 
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for those 4ivisi,ons that have experienced a steady uniform increase in 
^ enrollment over the previous five years. "For the divisions thaV had experi- 
enced increases and decreases in enrollment, tfie average five-year enroll- 
ment IS the best base estimate, and the projection was only for nine years * 
in advance;, the average rates of increase (or decrease) for these divisions ' 
were multiplied by nine. 

The lower and upper ^division projected totals, for each college or school 
were broken|gM, into class and sex according to the class-sex proportions 
for the re^l^Ki^ve years, ^ Each class and sex ^rpup was summed over the 
colleges and^Bit^ols to-krrive at tentative totals. Such totals might not 
agree with the instrtutio;i;s expected totals (with th\ piijected Letters and • 
' Science students^subttacted), and % fa(jt did not. Thus each tentative 
college or school projection was increased or decreased by a Constant prp- 
jection within each xlasj -sex division to, arrive at the expected class-sex 
totals for ^the pfp jection semester, " - 

V'^ . ... - • 

The sexes were combined for the basic projection because of the erratic 
^ ^ enrollment patterns for women in some colleges- or schools (such^as Engineering) 
^-i^; and for;men fn others (such a^ Nursing), Lowe^ and upper .division were used. 
^ instead of straight class^ divisions for two reasons, - First, undergraduate 
majors §eaeral4y ^are not tietermined until the junior year at The University ~ 
of Wisconsin, and^ second,*^erratic fluctuktion in enrollments^ in some colleges 
and schools smoothedVout by combining ,the two glasses, " . - * 

_ There was. a slight deviation from this general procedure -for the CoUege 
^of Engineering and the Sdiool of Nursing, The average enrollment increases 
i- ^ the^ average e^rollmeifp were b'ased on the most recent four years, rather 
thin the most recent five^.years, the School of Nursing had experienced a 
recent rapid increase in Enrollment whipJr js.no^^ expected to, continue, while' 
the- CoU^^e of Ei^'ineering had experienced ;k decrease, in enrollment which. 
^ at the present tiihe aj^pea^s to be -rgiversing. In addition, the average growth*' 
^ rate of ^nrollraehlt" in We^^School^of Nu]^ing was, cut in half bec^Hse of tfie 
^^an-ticipated restriction oS enrollment in^e School of Nutsing, " ' ' ' * . 

This system gives conservative growth (or decrease) estimates in that 
the average increase rates are not applied to successive yearly expected 
^ enrollments, but are multiplied by the number of projection years etnd applied 

to the"' average ^e-period^enrollment,v The result is that sizable recent 
U ?"^oll"*^>^^ changes that are not ;ikely to continue have less influence than 
' if successive yearly expected enrollments were used'with the increaseVates . 



' '.Va- ' General Procedure 
Letters\and Science 




Calculate the most recent proportion oj^otal, fall livdergraduates 
,e1iro^lieid ;n the College' '6f Letters and Science for each' class-sex \ 
division, ' ^ ♦ ' 

Vply these proplprtions to the ^respec^ive class-se^ division^ of ' 
the campus projectio|i for the' projection semesters (This gives 
; the expected letteji and Science fenroUmenJs for each class-sex - 
. division.) | • ' • - , * 
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c. Subtract the expected Lettei^ and Science enrollments from the 
campus projected enrollments for each class-sex division. (This 
gives the remaining projected students to be allotted to the other ' 
.colleges and schools.)' 

Other Colleges and Schools 

a. Record the fall undergraduate enrollments for the most recent five 
years for each college or school .according to lower division ax\d 
upper division (i.e., total freshmen and sophomores- -men and'vr6men-- 

in Agriculture; total juniors, seniors, and,specials--men and: ' 
women--in Home' Economics, etc.). 

b. Starting with the second recorded year, divide each year's enroll- 
. raertt by the previous yearns enrollment for each division within 

each college or school. (Ttiis gives four yearly rates of increase ^ 
(or decrease) for each group.) ^ 

c. Average these four yearly increases in proportion for each group and 
Multiply these, averages by the number of ^ear^^ to be projected. Add 

one to each projected increase rate to obtain the projection factors. 
(This merely causes the average enrollment to be included wherf^ these, 
projected incfbase rates are applied to the average enrol lment$-. ) 

d. Average the five-year enrollments for each divtsi^ within eacSx 

* college or school and apply the respective, pro jectilms^ac.tors f 
Jfrom 2c) to these averages. This gives the terltative^fwy^ections 
for divisions within colleges and schools. ^^^^^ 

e. tSalculate the five-year average class-sex proportions for the rwQ^ 
- divisions within each college or school for the five-year ©eri<?d. 

/ (In the* lower division of Agriculture, for example, dividd^each 
- ^ of the tbtal njale freshmen, the. total female freshmen, the total - . , 
male sophomor^, and the^^total female soph6ra9res for the five^ , 
y6ars by the total freshm^ and sophomores enrolled, in Agriculture ^ 
fot^ the five->|ear period.)- . „ ' , ^ 

f. Apprly the prop\)rtions arrived at in (2e) to, the tentative projec- 

tidn fbr.the respective divisions within colleges,. and schools v 
\ (-step 2d). This gives the tentative class-sex projections for each 
/\ college or school. (These are tentative sinc^ they have to be 
/ weighted on the ba^i^^f the class-sex pool ahticipated for the 

caihpus for the projecwbn. semester. ) ' ' " • ^ 

g. Sum each tentative class-sex projection (step,^) through the 
colleges and schools to arrive at the tentative!^ class^-sex totals. 

h. Divide each class-^ex remainder (step Ic) by the respective tenta- 
tive class-sex totals (step.2g) to arrive at, the scaling factor for * j 
each class -sex c^i vision. ' \ ^ . ' ' ^ 

i. Apply the appropriate scaling factor -(step 2h) to each tentative " 
college .or school projection (step 2f) within each clas§'-sex 
division, These^. then, give' the class-s^x pr^ections for the 'non- 

. Letters and Science colleges and schools arid when added to the ' » >^ 
Letters and Science projections should agree with the^'campus under- , ^ 
graduate r class-sex projectiQA^'for the projection semester. /""^ "'^ 

^' f ISO ' -t. ■ > '■ ■ 

' ' ? . > ' • • «i 
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Graduate Projection 



^ ^J^^'Projection of the fall 1974- gracfuate enrollment by sex and college 
for the. Madison caucus of The University of Wisconsin was done by a^method 
similar to that used for the undergraduate projections for that period, v 
Graduate student enrollment in all colleges and schools had, in general 
increased during the five-year projection base period (1961.1965K4 Conse- 
quently, for each college or school, ^he average rate of increase in enroll- 

^.f"""^"^.^^^ f^ye-year period was calculated along with the ,ave rage 
enrollment for the five, years. To project the enrollment by college or. 
school at the en^d of the nine-year period (fall 1974), the average rate of 
increase over the five-year period wa3 multiplied by 11 and then appliea 
^ to the five-year average enrollment to arrive at the tentative college or'^ 
school projected enrollment. TTie projection factor of 11 was usad.,iStead 
of nine to account for the* recent (two year) growth in enrol ImenFfrom the. 
tive-year average enrollment figure » ' ^ , ^ ^ 

The tentative projected enrollments for eagh college or school were/ 
sim^ed to arrive at a tentative total. Each college or school tentative \ 
projected eni^^llq^ent wa? increased by a constant proportion \6 make the 
total enrollment agree with the campus projected-total graduate enrollment. 

. ' The siex division within each, college. or school projection, with the 
exceptions of^e College of^etters and Science and the-JSchool of Pharmacy 
was arrived at by' using the average sex proportions duriWg the five-year 
projection base period. The sex division within the College of Letters and 
Science was arrived at by a different process because of the steady and 
fairly sizable growth in ^he proportion of females enroLled during the five- 
year period. Fo^r this college, the average increase in the proportion of 
females for the five-year period was calcu^ted. -Due to the likeliness 
that the growth in the proportion of fetnales will not cbntinue inde^^initely , 
toe average increase ir\\th^. pxpportion- of .females was divided 'b>r two and 
•then multiplied,by 11- to arrive at a projected 'increase in the proportion « 
of females enrolled in the College of Letters and Sci^ce. This projected 
increase was addad to the five-year average proportion' of .females and^his 
' factor was applied to the projected Letters and Science enrollment to^arrive 
at the projected number of females enrolled in .the College of. Letters and 
Science in the^U of 1974. ^ , , 

Tlie sex- division of the School of Pharmacy enrollment projection was 
also treated in ^a different manner than for the other colleges and schools.* 
There Vas a small but steady increase in the proportion of females in that 
sdioQl duripg.the five-y'ear base^period, so the latest proportion of JPemales 
(fa^J 1965) was used to establish the sex division rather than trying- to 
project an increase in the proportion of females. * ^ 



APPENDIX B 



-The method of \alculating the most', xecbnt ('/all 1^65) sex-degree lev^l- 
. ^ , major to total gi»aduate enrollment rati*©^ was not Used in projecting the fall* 6 - 
^ 1974 graduate majors by sex and, degree level for the Madison campus of The 
^ University of Wisconsin, since there are a large .numbe*- of majors )ind sihce ' ^ ^ 
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^ for some majors the nuniber of vgraduale students within a sex-degree level 
division is extremely small. An alternate ^method was us^ed which allotted 
the projected college or schdbl enrollment ^on the basis of the most recent * 
(fall 1965) degree level-nvajor history* within the college or school. 

the firs^^step in the alternate method was to record the most recent 
history' of majors according to level of degree for each college or school. 
Next, for each colleg^e or school, the ratio of total' graduates with a given 

^ major to the respective total college, or school enrollment was calculated. 
Tliese ratios were u^ed to allVt the projected totaL graduate enrollment 
within tH6 coU§ge*or sciiool to the projected graduate majors. Degt^e 

, ^leyel was'thea determined by the proportion of masters and doctoral can- 
didates in the most recent history previously recorded, in each college 
major. 




• DATA tePOkTilSiGl - , 

V . Lr. Joseph Lins ' - . . ^ 



Wisconsin Coordinating CotoiKte^\for Higher Education ' ^ 

TT^is^Wp hasVven us^lTexceUent ove'rvievr of -institutional're..«arch-- 
-research>ich. broadly coaceived: results in fiflstud^e^of an^of ' ^ '''^ 
institutional Operation .^^ Any and all.^bject 'niatter'are^ i;^S^Vfn?errel..- 
tionships ar4 involved.' -^a well , as the: lins tii^oral ..l^'^.^^i^^, peVsonnei; ' ^ ' 
and-organization. Its concex; reaches .the boundaries of the 'comui^ity ^^s^te-'C^ 

and nation. -- . .v ■ . - ^ « -"^ • . - • ^- * 

-< . . • - ~> . ' , . _ , ^ ^ • 

_ Each>^ai.i; an^' for that maf ter '^e eatire Institutional -piogram..- " ' \ 
Should be evaluated in" terms of enVol^k,, faculty, effort, bu/gef;. s^-^W i 
utilization., ■class scnb^uling.^ '^^'^'^'^^ ''^^^^ 
classification^|chieVeniSt;-aUx^c|^^^^^ 

stGdies of g^ate/. c"^tribujVon to nallShai |nd:i«t;Tn;a±ional.-Vffort. ' 
etc. ■/ ' ' " ■ - •■ ' ^ ^ ' . - J 

In t|4 institu^l^ therrniust-be-aVst^denVbedy cjmpetent "to profit' frol. '. ' ''^ 
the ptograA of inst-ructipn. by Ae lajn'e'toWn. diVcij^linL which meet th,; 
needs of t]^e studenfs. TTier^ n.us:t«be qualified ,an'd-dedlcat:^d facultie^."- 
■mere must be well, equipped laboVatbri.^aM^cT^s^^^ms'JST/ a-si-ae coJidJclve ^ • ' 
fruitfiH leamirrg t}^ ofe\atiin of^Wst ^eldiing methodsV 'iTiere'' -^^ 
a sens-e of '^e'curityt .on. the nnrf.-n^ ^ iK,^:i -"^J^ . 
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- Co^cti'on^p; ; ^^fP^^^ )^ CWashingtonr D;(:/. .,f»b-U cauons Officq. Lrican ' /: 

^MMsa Council on Educaition; -Copyright 19,60 by -JVlins}.. • • -v^ ' . * V 



salaries^, friage benefits^ .security of position, and rights Q,f academic fr^- 



m^c 
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dom/ There must be money wisely budgeted and efficiently and eff^ctiv^y 
Spent. There, must be publdc relations, programs alerting the public to the 
needs of higher education, . ^ " ' " ♦ ^ . 

' In all of th^s, evaluation is extremely important as a guide to continual 

improvements of all, aspects of the irfsti^utional operation. This requires a 
^ basic*program of institutional research affording a basis on which soui[id 

decisions can be ;nacle. Institutional research does nqt supp-lant the nee4 J 
*^ for sound^i^inis.ti^ative g^udgment; it make that judgment better infQa:Tned jan^ ' 

f • ^ * • * I 

more intelligent. - . ' % -t ' 

. " * i' 

• J' • ' i' \ 

' ' It i^. import ant to coHecjt and analyze many types of data and to present- ^ 

I • . " '* - \'' 4' ' 

those data m such a way 'that th^y can be understood and used, ^ ^ 

Various techniques ipf pres^tation should be used. Some persons^ are 

able to rtfajd tables wi^h ease,* Other individuals see the data best when 

• • \ ••- \ ■ • ' ' - \ ' ] 

presented 4n^ diagrammatic form* ] The advantage of written page accompanied 1 
by a welj jdesign^d, clear graph ls somewhat synonymous to the advantage ox I 

-^^ ■ 1^:; ■ . 1 ' : " — r-' .. 1 ' ■ . 

*a presentatioj^ usl^ng mudio^visuatj materials .ralher than mere verbalizatiott. 



It has been found that visualized material is faster, more dramatic, and 



easier to remeriiBer. 



Tables ' ^ 



. ' .Th6 basic objective of a table is to arrange and present so the k 

" reader cait grasp the materials rapidly. A tabitlar form is especJfelly useful 

when large amounts of <lata of various classificatidris are pres6nted^ A 

' ' % * ' ' I ^ \ ' . . . ^ ^> 

' table is peritaps ntot the clearest method of presenting material, but it ts 

an efficient ntethod from the standpoint 'of number of pages in a vplume, and 

of having various data Located together oerapardtive purposes* Since 

Q tany persons do not* understand tolumns and rows of figures and tjjjferefor^ • 

ERIC .. ' , .■: » . • :\ .\ 
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have difficulty in analyzing a iable^a clear written or verbal presentation 
should accompany the^able. It' must be remeiribered .that in a table the emphasis 
. IS upon uhdefstandability ahd gaining the reader's attention. Therefore, the 
table should be as simple as possible and constructed in- such a way that the , ^ 
readei^ is drawn to what is^ in the tabir, not to ^he art^rk which niight sur- 
round the table." * ♦ ' 7* ' , > 



In a particular report, it is well 'to. use a rather consistent form for 
all tables. -The reader then knows what to expect in going from pne table to 

, another and .5oes not have to ^tudy fomr Before studying content. However 
one should not force material . into a particular form where some other style 
might be more - apptopriate. * ' v • , . ' J 

/' Tabulation is preferable to long paragraphs of' numbers* in the body of 
a report for ^he reader generally is m<^e concerned with conclusidns than 
Wxth minute detail. Not all statistical data, however, need te presented;^' 
in tabular form, particularly if, when presented in thq, v^litten^p'art of the ' 

% report, the c^ta contribute to the analiJsis and do not detract from' the eaie* 
- ^£ reading. ' . V ... . , . . 

• - - ' V" V" ^ - " • ~ -^ 

- . , ^5?*^^® should appear as near as possible in •the text to ''the discussion 

mat relates to= it sir^, the priAe purpose of the tsfcle is to give « clear ' 

understanding Or interpretation of what has been written* Hie' table will ^ 

follow the referen'te made- to it in the /ext; it jna/ be on the following ^ * 

page If the page containing the reference will not accommodate the entijre 

t»le. Reference should be by' table number and should include .the page on 
' ^ , ' ' » . , 

• which the table appears if that page is different from tHe page on which ^ 

reference is 'made. It is^ clearer and' more accurate to state', "Tabie V on 

^ * page. 10 indicates. ^ .'' than '^The following table ihdicates, , . .t" 

T^les most ge\ieraily are nuirf)ered^onsecutiyely with Roman numerals 

^ thxoughotTt the^ rejjort (See Table- I). - The word'"table" is capitalized, and 
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TABLE I . • . 

ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS 'BY SEX, ENTRANCE STfAJUS, AND COLLEGE AND CLASS 

THE UNIVERSITY OR » ' - ^ ^ SECOND SEMESTER. 1966-67 

(End of Second Week of 'Instruction) 



Classification / 



Total 



Summary Total 



. r « 



Men 



Cont, 



Re- ■ Adv. 
Enty ^Stg, .Ne w" 



* Total 



va^ Adv. 
Cont, Ent. Stg, N ew 



W6men 



Total 



Cont; 



Re- Adv. 
Ent-. "Stg. 



New 



COURSE 

Letteia § Science 
Agricjiiture 
' , Home Scopomi cs 
* Qomme#ce 
Education 
1^ Engineering 
• f> Nursing 
^ Pft'anpacy- > ' 
^ Law 
? Medicine 
. Auditors 

TOTAL ' ^ 

CLASS 

'"Graduates 

^ Professionals 
^ Seniors ^ . 
-* 4. Juniors 
^ " 'SLopliomores 

Freshmen 
. .Specials* 



.7,71^ 
1,299 
502 
795 
' 1 , 749 
2,865 
281 
264 
491 
332 
5 



»7;030 
l,l88 
^^'478 
745 
1,474 
•2,578 
259 
^254 

^ ^ 4§o 

332, 
2 



325 
34 
9 
2Q 
112 
134 
12 
5 



137 
26 
8 

9 * 
; 29 
64 ^ 
. 8 
2 



220 

.v51 
- T 
, '21 
' 134 
87 
2 

^^3 



' 2 V 



-16,293 



14,790 " 679 299 -;^25 



4,046 
82S 
2,877 
'2 , 760 
2,666 
3,057 
' 64 



TOtAL 




*'2.;434 
i;7S0 



.14 
25 
95- 
91 
6 



61 

13 ' 



4,834 
1»,229 

. 745 
>61 
2,849 



4,355 
1,126 

'2 6^8 
591 
2,5^4 



249 
30< 

'20 
,61 
134 



>84^ 

'''^25 



8- 
9 
64 



146 
^48 

19 
160 

. 87 



231 
485 
308 
2 



3P8'' 



4 
26 



-2 
14 



11,444 



10,311 524 ^^07 402 



5s32a 
793 
1,989 
1,879 
1,664 
1,768 
•'22 



16v293| 14^790y679 299 S25 1| 11.444 




0^882 

, ' - 753 

;a;e78 
..l,72Sr. 

1,4^9' 
•1,557 
13 



•138 

. 26 
. .90 
. .^79. 
107 



14 
^21 
71 

r 58 

38 

• 5^ 



309 

op 

-^93 



10,311 .524 207 402 



2,878 
70 
. 502 
• 50 
988 
14 
281 
33: 
6. 
24 
3 



2,675 76 
62 4 
478 9 
• 47^v^ 
883 51 . 
. 14 
259 ^ 12 
^31 -1 
5 1 
^ 24 -- 



5^3 
1 

a 

\ 
20 

8* 



1 -. r ^ n 



.4,849 



'717 
30 
888 
881 
1,062 
1,289 
42 



• 609 \ 41 



29. 
856 
835 
935 
1,193^ 

22 



1 
28 
22 
34 
17 
12 



74 
3 
7 
2 

34 

2 



4,479 }55 92 ^123 



67 

4 

24.^. -- 
33 %, 
;3 . 56 
8 . — 



4,849 



4-^479 155 -92 



123 
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not cL^sified by 



both thef viOTd and the number are- centered above the^^table. This is followed*, 
two vertical spaces beloK, by^tiie^ble ^i^le (centered aboVe/.the table) and 
^with all words in caprtal letters. If j^We title is mor^ than. one ^me'in*, 
iength, at is ^preferable to us§ an inverted pyramid form; that is, each 
successive line ijhould be shorter than the previous line. Congjlete segments 
of the title appear on a line; phrases, for example, should not be broken 
.between lines. The title .should designate what is to be found in. the- t^ie 
^ an> ^jjjpuld proceed from the general?. (or population) to the particular and 
time. Thus the title generally will be in. the o^der of: what, classified 
1iow,^the location, and the rime. A headnoXe, enclosed in parentheses and 
appearing^ between the title d the top rule of the table, may l?e app:F^opriate_ 
in qualifying,' or explaining,*' the' title oi-the" table as a wholeV In -c^ntr^t, 
a table footnote generally qualifies or i>[i)lains a specific cell, line, 
cpluran, or segment. ^ ' ^ \ ' . ' 

Ordinarily tables cJf only two columns^ wou|d hot be ruled either vei^cally 
or horizontally* but the coluim heads would be .|mderVlined*^Note the format 
of Talkie, rt. Table's^o£ more than two columns s'houlcl be ruled witht.a hori- ' 
zontal^doufcle rule at the top., a^single horizontail .rule-between th^ he^d or 
heads and the body, and a -single horizontal', rule at the/end of the tab;e. * 
The minimum vertical rules are those which*, separate the, stub from the field 
of the table and the segments of the field^from one another. Where segments, 
consist of several 'columns and these are separated by rules, there should be 
a double vertical rule between the' segments . 
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4^. 



Stub 



TABLE- II 

THE NlAljOR PARTS OF A TABLE 

Table J^o. 
Table Title 
(Headnote) 

J ^ Segmejit 



■ 1 

Stubhead* 

1 


■ 1 ■ ■ » ■ 

1 ' 1 
1 . Spanner Head i 


* Spanner Head 


Total 


• .Col.' Head Col. Head 


Total 


Col. Head Col. Head 


. ^ 

DIVISION HEAD 

Line Caption 
Line Lapcion 
Line Cap ti#h 

TOTAL LINE CAPTtON. 


IL 
10 


- ^* «■* 

- L - %| ' 






|K 


U ' ' 
M . . 
N — * : — — 


'Cell 




•DIVISION llEAD- • 
Line Oaptioiv ✓ 


r 


Vj/ R, 




- \ 


Liiw Caption * 
r Line Caption 

- ^ TOTAL LINE CAPTION 


c 


'- i 


3W 








* 




TOTAL ^ • ^ 




f 


Cell 







*TpotndCe 



M ^Field 




it is well to keep e^e of reading in mind, U^iless there is a good 

' - • , * * V 

reason to the *contrai^|{, the table shoul^d have neither a vertical' rule for 

' ' ^ ' ^ r . , ' ' • ^ ' • ' 

each .column nor a horizotital iiile ^or each row; these tend to- attract atten- 

tion away from the numbers in the t-ableT*^f there are^ long columns of 

nuirfbers,, they should be broken 'periodically with an extra type ^ pace in 

order to provide a guide in following, a line across tfie table and to break 

up the blackness of - th'e page. , , . . 

Each column heading should be centered within the space allotted to 
^ \ . ' . ' • ' * \ 

the respective column. Abbreviations can be psed throughout "the table if 



these are* standard "abbreviations which are'imderstoo'd^vor if the abbrevia- 
. tions are -explained^ in' a footnote ton^fee table, ;i It is often convenient to 
number the coluinp$-'in addition' to having a column head, since this may ^' 
facilitate reference in the text to the particular items. In tftie headings 
of a segment (See Exhibi.t 
^ stVictly' to th^nef^highe 



of a segment (See Exhibi.t I), each lower head 'should refer s^^ly and 

levdl. 



for exawple: 



EXHIBIT I 



^ . Correct Heading 



^slden^re / ' 


Resident^: 


O|on - Resi dent<- ^ 


Male . Female 


Mle ' Female 







< * Female 


It^W-' Non-Res, 


^les, Non-Res, 



Footnotes to'a table should appear i-nnnediately b'elow the table while 



^ footnotes «fo'i\^ written page* are located alf^he bottom of the page. It is . 
acceptable^ "if thete are not more than two footnotes. 'foij a table, to use an ' 

^ asterisk (*) and/or A dagger (t) . *If there are numenius footnotes for a 
tab^l^i supersti^j^-*to^'x^.Vmr^^^ be more apfProgfiate, In the text of the" 
reporf, footnote references are "number^ co^^SecutiveiJr and -appear \s sisper- * 
script numbers. - ^ . , *- 

^ ' CKarTjs or Graphs/ * ^ ' 

1^ Hie terms ^'i^art" an^^grapk'y frequently are ud'ed intercji'angeably,* I 
, Hil^^use We t^&^'grap graplr, ^P;roper^y the word I'chart"' 

IS considered as Tajftspfd^^ej/erAl^^p^ than the word "graph" and ij^cludes 



^ • graphs, maps, ppsters'^^lJVi^ups/ dia^ams, and cartfdons. Graphs are visual 
representations o/^nun^^i^^-c^data which revelal Important relationships in 
the data. A graph may ^3^" 'trends/, H xi^r show .Variations from' a norm, 

^ me major purp(;):6e of graph 15/ to present comparative, quantitative ' 
ERIC nformation quickly and sapiply. . graphs 'should' be easy 'to read aUd, therefore 
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s)^uld not be very complex. When complex^ system of numerical data is 
portrayed^, it is better generally to have a series of simpler graphs rather 
*lhan one intricate composite graph. If a composite graph is necessary, 
it should be preceded by a series* of sg)porting graphs< 

' ' ' ' ^' ' ' / ' ^ ' 

Bar Graphs 

Horizontal bar graphs and ^olumn bar graphs are^one'-dim^ns^onal, alj:hough 



the^bar is ^own»to have width. Th/w,idth of the b^r^ihas no relatiorish^' 

>• ' ^ <^ 
to the <feta; the value ot magnitude is determined by the ^#ffetK of the bar. 

A column |i:aph is identical in purpose to la hdrizojital graph; the difference* 
''^ ^ ' > t . ^ 

As that ..the'bars'^of a column gjfaplvjgre vertical. 

* Bar j^aphs ^re 6f twp gener^l^;^rpfes^^ a gra^ with all bays o'f equaj 

" length, ^ach bar representing 100 per cent, or some othfer unit, and (2)^^^ 

graph with bars of* varied lengths and with each bar representing an amount 



of a cafegory. .Each b^r may be dividai and shaded to' show the relative 
amount oflthe elements of which the total of the bar is compos e'd. • ^ 

' .1 It ^ rec(^end^d that ^ carefully planne^.scalcL and, a. key .(to -the 
6hading)^e included with the graph. There is no rule as ta the width of 
the l^gsf t|iemselves or the width of the space between bars. 'A "rule-of-* 
thuitv** is that the width* of the bars is determined by the size' and charae- 
teristics of the' gxaph and that the width of the space between bars should 
be- about one-half the width of a bar. ^ « ' ( 

^^ , - ' ' 

Plane and^ Volume Grajhs 

A plane graph is two-dimensiqjj^^jhile a volume graph is three- 

dimensipnal. Unless one understaifds the construycion of and computation for 

propopti'onal representation in these graphs, it is advisable to relf on a 

onerdin^^sional fbrA^s-fhce the representation i« ipore easily drawn proportional 



to the aniount. " If a plane graph or* volume graph 'is 'used, it is important 
to keep in mind that the are^<^ volume represents, the amount. An amount 
twice the size of a square, for exan^le, wovild be represented by a square 
with each s^e multiplied? by the square root^f two> . Doubling jach side 
would multiply the amount by foux; tripling each side Woul.d multiply t'fie ' 
^ f s» amount by nine? ^ ^ ^ . _ 

A multi-dimensional 'bar graph pictured on, a flat surface to give the 
. ^ * illusion of depth is not a volume* graph. If does give a certain '^'liffe^'to 
^ the presentation to have t^ars wifh "perspective,^"^ an iUuSion of depth. ^ 

— ♦ If .this conceals^ rather than points out ^he fa!^s^ it would be ^ch bettei^ ' 



. to' |bly_ on a simple bar graph. Graph I illustrates this point.. >^ 

In Figure 1, the receding ^eptji ^ivSs the* intpr^sdon that .Jlie amouDat3 
' are three units higher than they actually are. .The first block, under <i^'\ 
units high,fis -made to appear like 93. * 

^ In Figure 2^ the* true relationships between the form bars are obsSqj&4 
by depth and^adow. Which do you think is larger,. B or C? You may be 
\ surprised, junless- J ^ve made an" error in 'drawing, thaV^ and' C are' exactly 

the" same h^ight.^ TTi^^ye is de^nseless against this type of graphing 
/ which "dresses t^" information beyond recognition. 

• Eye appeal is used in some advertisements 'to attract attention; however 
in so doin^ attention often is drawn from, rather than to, the facts. It 
is important to present* the data in'such a way that the data willj^e under- 
stood. I^ color, multi-dimensional graphs^, and superfluous art work hidl" . 
the actual aktaj'^the investigator has. defeated his purpose. ^ 

. * - Linear Graphs ' ^ •* ' ' . - 

^ ' »,The mo^t^common type of graph for presenting time series is the linear 
^ graph in ^whicji the plqrtted points are joined consecutively by straight lines 



GRAPH I ' - 
ERROR^IN PERSPECTIVE 
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to form a continuous line movement or curve. We will briefly consider two 
'types of. linear graphs: (1) those presented in rectilinear coordinate form ^ 
^d (2) those presented in semilogarithmic or ratio form. 

In determining the type of graph to be used, one is coacemed with the 
meaning of the data, the purpose of the shart, and the audience to whom the., 
chart is directed. 

Rectilinear Coordinate Graph : A rectilinear coordinate gr^h sometimes is 
* ^referred to as a Cartesian coordinate or rectangular graph. A rectilinear 
coordinate system consists of 'four quadrants". ^The X (abscissa) axis is 
horizontal; the X/- (ordinate) axis is perpendicular to t^e X axis. Hie four^ 
quadrants formed by the 'intersection (origin of coordinates) and extension . > 
of the two axes are: i . ^ ^ 

.Quadrant) I - ^X values positive and Y values positive, 
Qiiadrantl^'^II - x values , negative and Y valuej positive, ' . 

Quadrant III - X values negative- and Y values' negative.' 
Quadrant IV - X values positive and Y values ne^atiAre, 
Quadraot I is useS almost exclusively in graphing. Occasionally, 
quadrant IV and quadrant I may be used together in order to display values 
of a directional nature, that is, both positive and negative valves of the 
dependent or Y variable. The X scale generally represents the independent ' 
variablgr; in graphing this is frequently the variable of time. 

The base line on all rectilinear coordinate graphs should be zero 
except where for good reason some other reference value as more appropriate. 
This occurs ,^ for example, when an index is used ;and the first year is' 
represented by an index of 100 and'all other andex values exceed 100; in 
- this case the baSh lane would be lOt), In order nbt to misrepresej^t the 
visual picture, the zero ^ase line is in5)ortant; without" it the" data appear 

/ . 19,3 




.If itf^is absolutely .necess,ary to omit part of the axis scale, the 
breaking of the grid must be clearly indicated on the graph and explained 
in the text. * *A grid is the area composed of coordinate rulings. 
— Some producers of graphs attempt to present a very dramati^ picture j 

of change and thereby distort the data. If one wants to show. *a great, vertical » 
change, it is only necessary to enlarge tlie vertical scale and/br -shorten 
* the horizontal scale. If one desires to demonstrate a small amount of change 
in the dependent variable, he can lengthen the X 'scale and/or shorten the 
Y scalp. ^ . . i 

This is illustrated by Graph II. Note the effect in Figure 1 *and 
Figure 2 when the vertical scale is doubled and the horizontal scale is kept 
the same; also note the ^fect in Figure 3'when the horizontal scale is 
doubled and the vertical scale is kept the same. * 

' . ■ • . H> 

The produc'er of graphs should use a lot of good common sense in the 
scaling. Each graph should be planne.d individually according to the special 
characteristics of the dat^ and the particular use to which the graph is to 
be put. It sho^ilji always be kept in mind that the person looking tat the 
graph may be swayed by a f\rst impression and may not take the time for an 
1 educated analysis. ■ ' ^ , 

Index Graph : An index graph is pot a rtrue^ type of graph. 'The index can 
. be presented on rectilinear ^:oordiiiate axes or by means of a bar graph. 
Whereas an arithmetic graph represents an absolute amount, an index^comp^ires 
relative growth or decline with reference to the same starting point or 
base period. The base is 100; the amount for each sub sequer>C (or preceding) 
^ period is di^vided by the amount for the base period and multiplied by 100. 

The two time series" of enrol Im^ents for the anivet»sity campuses o£ Table III , . 
would be represented by two lines quite a distance- apart on an^ arithmetic * 
Q scale but would' begjin from lihe saiile base, 1961-^2 on an ind9x scale. / 
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TABLE III ^ 

ENROLLMENT,' CAMPUS A AND CAMPUS B OF UNIVERSITY -X 
FALL SEMESTERS -1961-1966 





Campus 


A 




B 


Enroll . 


InHex* 


' Enroll . . 


Index* 


1966-67 


, 18,150 


131.7 


• 5,355 


166'. 3 ' 


196-5-66 


' 16,9^0 


123.1 


' 4 , 890 


151.9 


1964-65 


15,710 


114.0 


'4,185 


129.9 


1963-64 ' 


15,185 


110.2 ^ 


3,885 


120.7 , 


1962-63 ■ 


14,500 . 


105.2 


3,460 


107,5 


1961-62 


^ 13,780 


100.0 


3,220 • . 


100.0 












*Index*1961-62 = 


JOO. 






! 













^ Car^ should be taken in J:be rnteri)retatio)i of index data. It is true 

, ' that the fal^l 1966 enrollment of Campus B' is 66.3 per. cent higher than the 

fall 1961 enrollment. (i66. 3"'- 100.0). But it is^ not correct that the enroll- 
ment of Campus B in 1966, for example > is 14.4 per cent hi-gher than that of 
1965 (166.3 - 151.9); the actual increase^ of ^ 1966 over 1965 is 9.5 per cent. 
) The comparison is only in terms of the base or index year. 

Semilogarithmic or Ratio Graph : The semilpgarithmic g^aph is *a graph in 
which the horizontal axis is divided into equal or arithmetic rulings whi^le • . 
the vertical axis is divided into logarithmic rulings. IlJ'is superior for 
most purposes to either an arithmetic or index presentation. An arithmetic 
line graph represents only change in absolute am6unts; an index graph com- i 
pares only relative growth or decline with reference^to a b^e 'period; a ■ 
semilogarithmic graph represents both absolute amouiVt and relative change 
at 'the sairte time. ' • ' . t . 

One need only understand a $ew basic principles. of common logarithms, 
that is*^ logarithms to 'the base ID,* to be able to construct a semilogarithmic 
graph*. In thd equation 10^ = N (written in exponential form) ,^he exponent 

% X is the logarithm of N. In logarithmic form, log N x. The re fore the 
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logarithm of 1 = 0 ; of 10 = 1 ; of 100 = ^; of 1000 = 3; etc. (10^,= 1; 
I'O^ = 10; 10- = 100 ^-^O^ = 1000; etc.). A logarithm c^onsists of two parts: 
' characteristic , or integral part, and (2) the mantissa , or fractional 

part; of the lo.garithm. Since coficern here is only with positive values 
of logarith^isj only the case of N being greater than I'^wiil be considered; 
in,this case the diaracteristic of log N is ope less than the number of 
digits m the integral part of I^*. For example, the characteristic of S.ZA 
IS 0; of 52.4 is 1; of 524 is 2; etc. ^ 

^Tlie mantissa of the logarithm of a number if independent of the decimal 
point in the^iM)^er and depends only upon the significant digits m the. 
numb^ec. ' Tlierefor^, if the characteristic and mantissa are combine'd, ir is - 
found from a table of logarithms that log 5.24 = 0.71933; log 52,4 = 1.71933; 
log 524 = 2.71933; etc. ' ^ " . 

In the construction of a semilogarithmic ^id, only the logarithmi-c 
values" from 1 to 10 are rec^uired. It is noted that a rectilinear coordinate 
grid begins with zero; a logarithmic grid begins with-multiples of 10, 
i.e,, 0.1, 1, 10, 100, 1000, etc, since the logarithm of 0 is minus • infinity . 

Each successive logari-thmic grid (cycle oj tier) is identical to the 
previous one except that the corresponding division in each successive grid 
is 10 time^ that of the respective division in the previous grid. One final 
^concept is necessary':- the common logarithm -(logarithm to -the base 10)^ of 
,a nuiDber is the antilogarithm of the nuiri5er*s exponent (log 1 = 0, antilog 0 = 
L; log 10 = 1, 'antflog 1 = 10, etc.). The logarithmic value thus can be , ' 
plotted on ^ linear scale by using the valu^' on the top of page 189. The ' ' 
width between each division is determined by the value of the logarithm while 
the designation is that of the antilogarithm. ^■ 
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The range of the anti logarithm for one cycle is 1 to 10; for the second 

\ • 

cycle It is 10 to 100; for the third cycle it is 100^ to 1000; ^pc. In 

graphing, one' can have the base line as the beginning o^ any cycl^. -^Fhe 

respective distances between each division of a cycle are shown m the semi- 

logarithmic grid of Graph fll. ' . . « 

Note that the horizontal scale is divided tnto e^ual divisions of time. 

, Tbe vertical scale is ^ divided according to the logarithmic valueS^^the- 

^tilogarithm. This. is a method of setting up one*s own semilogaritKmic • 

gtid. Semi logarithmic paper can be purchased commercially*, but it has .the 

\ , * ^ . 

disadvantage of all grid lines being printed. It is useful in setting up 

the graph, but the complete printed grid detracts from the line formed frpm 

the values of tKe two variables. It also* is somewhat inflexible: however, 

seniilo]garithmic papeV ili Various cycle' sizes can be purchased. 

Comparison of Arithmetic, Index, and Semi lo g arithmic Grap hs: To add meaning 

- 5 • I , 

to ti^e differences m ari'thmetic, index, and semilpgarithmic presentations, 
the data ^f Table IV are ^plotted in Graph IV. Projected enrollments for the ^ 

two campus qs of M same institution a*re shown on an arithmetic, on ^ index, * 

' > 4 * - 

and on' a l9garithmic scale. The two formar are parts of rectilinear cocyrdinate 

graphs and the latter is a part, of a semilogarithmic graph with the X-axis * *< 
in all cases being divided arithmetically accordinj^to the variable of time, 

' ' \. ' ^ > • ' ^ 
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Logarithm 

2,00000 
1,93424 
1,90309 
*«*1,84510 
1,77015 
. 1, 6989-7 
1,60206 
1.477JL2 
1.30103 
1-00000 
' .95424 
,90309 
4 ,84510 
'.778l5 
,6909 7 
,60206 
.^47712 
.,30103 
'.00000 



I 

Antilogarithm 

' 100 ^ 
♦ 90 
80 

70 r ^' 
. 60 

so' 

40 ■ 
. * 30 
20 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



GRAPH III 
SEMILOGARITHMIC^GRID OF ONE CYCLE 
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TABLl: IV 



PROJliCTED ENROLLMENTS OF CAMPUS I AND C/\MPUS II 

>66-ll 

fin 



Fall Term 



i975-76 

1974-75 

1973-74 

1972-75 , 

1971-72 

1970-71 « 

1969-70 

1968-6^ 

196 7-6S 

1966-67 



OF STATE ^UNIVERSITY X^1966-1975 



Campus I 



Enroll . 


Index* 


J 




11,300 


211.2 


U,000 ^ 


205.6 


10,300 


192.5 


9;eioo 


179.4 


8;900 


166.3 


8,125 


151.9 - 


6,950 


129.9 


6,450. 


120.6 


5,750 


107.5 


5,350 


100,0 



Campus II 



Enroll . 



^9,400 
•28, 300 
26,900 / 
25,500 ^ 
'23,900 
22,350 
20,700 
20,000 
19,100 
' 18,150 



Index* 



162,0 . 

157.0 

148.2 

140. S 

131.7 

1^3.1 

114.0 

110.2 

105.2 

106.0 



,.j 



*Index 1966-67 = 100. 



'1 



'The arithmetic scale (rectilinear coordinate graph) indicates that the ^ 
numerical change for Campus II <an be expected to bq greater than for 
Campus I.^ It cannot be determined easily whether thq rate of change is^^ 
greater or^less^ In other words, if instructional cost is directly related 
to enrollment, this graph would not indicate the relative\increases in instruc- 
tional cost npeds . , . ' 

* ' The index scale (recti lir^ear coordinate graph) shows that Campus I can 
be expected to grow* relatively more rapidly than Campus II on the basis of 

the enrollment of 19$>6?67. It does aot show the*^araount of expected growth. 

"' 5 * 

In fact, unless a^^person obse/ves carefully , he may interpapet this graph to 

mean that both campuses had equal enrollments in 1966-67 but that the expected 

^jioiint of increase for Campus I is greater than for Campus II. . 

The logarithmic scale (semilogarithmic grapH) shows both relative change 

and aiAbunt of cliange. On this g^raph, one notes that both campuses can expect 

growth,, that Campus I is exgected to grow relatively faster than Campus. II, 
\ ' * • 

hut that a greater numerical growth can. be expected on Campus II than on Campus I. 



/ 
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It is assumed by some that, since a semi logarithmic grapli shows both 
rat^ of change and amount pf change, it is the best graph to use and should 
be us(*d for all purposes. Hiiss is not true for if it -is desirable- to show 
only the amo'unt qt change, an aritlimetic grapli presents a truer picture of 
the diange--a picture#%'luc"li also is easier to interpret. One nptes immcdi- 
ately that on ^ a .semi logarithmic grdph a small vertical change at tlie top of 
the graph represents a mudi larger aindunt than a small vertical change at 
the bottom of the grapli. Tlie grid of Graph IIJ demonstrates fhesc relative 
V agiounts f(>r equal vertical distances. Tlic vertical distance from 1 to 2 
Is" equal to ^lie vertical distance from 2 to 4 anJis^cqual to the vertical 
distance from 4 to 8, yet the actual amount in eacli*of these vertical 
divi.sions is double tlie amount of the previous divi,sion. 

In case both the amount and the rate of change are important, it is 
reconnnended that an arithmetic graph and ^ semi logarithmic graph be con- 
structed *for the. data and presented side by side for tlie reader. 



• . ' Word of Advice . / 

The method of presentation df data is important. If the; data ar^ to' 
be useful, those data should bq -understood b> the ^^cader, or by/the audientre, 
to which the data are^ addressed. ^ . ' V " ' ' ' 

All too frequently it xs said that statistics are uninteresting and 

/ . » • 

meaningless. Statistics ^ar^ the tool, no> the end m themselves. Analysis 



is" very significailt in enlightened administrative decisions, I feel very 

ire 

I. 



aik 

strongly that pooirtrreporting procedure is the reason so many people are 
' confused by stati^stic^jf^ 

One of the prime principles in data "reporting is that the materials 

' should be presented tan'didly and honestly. Tlie presentation shouldJ)e; 

' ' r ' • ♦ 

^b»4erstandable to the persons who are expected to use the report; therefore, 

EMC ■ ; ,'J02,^ . -. 
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p ' thq reporf wifli its accompanying tabi^is and graphs should be ''crystal 'clear. ' 

^^ No matter how carefully research dpne, if the technique- and the results *' 

are not preScnt/d in a succinct and comprehensible manne^r, [ic^r.s^^ns' ulio have 

thx: responsibi/lity Vor final" deci si'ons may distrust and perhaps disregard 

the generalizations and conclusions. ' ' 

- ♦ Administrators and governing boards are confrpnted with many elaborate 

repoFti>,.each da> . It is impossible for the^n to read all the materials whtch 

come to their desks; therefore-, if the report can be brief, it is>fliore^' 
m 

subject, to Tiotice. Alsp, an attrac'tive and well presented c^hart or grapli 
may • convey a ti^ought which might not be understood even after^any minutes 
of verbalization or many pages of written material. One sho^d^^an to 
provide a caTefuUy prepared summary, ih addition to the xpmplete report. 
Many persons will read the summairy only. ' * * 
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